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Alt.  I.  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  CaulfieU^  Earl 
of  Charhmonty  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  &c.  By  Francis  Hardy,  Esq. 
IVIember  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  three  last  parliaments  of  Ire¬ 
land.  4to.  pp.  413.  Cadcll  and  Davies.  1810. 

W  of  opinion  that  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  can  engage  the 
attention  of  British  politicians, — and  that  this  hiographicul 
performance  is  one  of  the  very  few  instructive  books  wliich  have 
Iieen  written  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  It  is  also,  we  tnink,  an 
entertaining  book  ;  •  on  which  account,  we  should  hope,  it  stands 
a  good  cliiince  of  being  generally  read,  and  of  helping  strongly 
to  dilluse  that  acquaintance  with  Irish  alfairs,  whicli  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  two  countries,  at  the  present  epoch,  renders  of  so 
much  importance.  For  these  reasons  we  make  no  scruple  of 
assigning  a  conspicuous  place  to  this  volume  in  tlie  present 
number  of  our  journal,  notwithstanding  that  iredand  formed  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  our  Inst.  In  attending  to  Mr. 
Dewar  moreover,  we  had  chicHy  to  consider  liim  as  a  reporter  of 
facts,  relating  to  the  “  manners  and  customs’*  of  the  Irish. 
Mr.  Hardy,  ou  the  other  hand,  conducts  ns  into  a  wide  field  of 
political  speculation. '  Having,  therefore,  laid  before  r»ur  rea¬ 
ders  the  remarks  of  a  sensible  observer  on  the  actual  cunditioti 
of  our  sister  country,  we  may  with  the  greater  profiriety  invite 
tlicir  attention  to  some  of  those  leading  circmnstanccs  which 
have  been  llie  means  of  placing  it  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  book  may  be  not  unaptly  tunned  the  gossiping 
bistory  of  Ireland  during  all  that  period  in  wbicb,  to  any  good 
purpose,  Ireland  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  history.  When 
we  say  gossiphit^  we  use  the  word,  however,  in  the  best  sense. 
We  us<i  it  to  express  those  historical  topics  which  most  natu- 
rallvj'that  is,  luost  freqncnllv,  form  the  subject  of  couversatioR 
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ainonj^  well  informed  people,  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
politics  anil  literature  of  tlieir  age  and  country.  It  is  not  only 
full  of  details  respecting  the  grand  events — the  wars — the  al¬ 
liance^— the  parliamentary  debates — the  ministerial  changes — 
the  opposition  struggh*s;  but  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
principal  pvrsonages  who  a|)pear  in  ihefieUl,  whose  cliaracter, 
whose  talents,  views,  and  connections  are  minutely  and  with 
intelligence  tlt'sctibed.  I'lie  author  is  a  man  who  has  acted  a 
part  in  the  scene  which  he  ilelineaies,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task  which  he  lias  set  himself.  Profound  political 
views  lie  lea  veil,  as  not  within  Ids  sphere:  hut  the  outside  of 
the  political  macliine  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  from 
a  near  station  during  many  years,  and  with  its  visible  move- 
iiients,  and  the  hands  which  directed  them,  he  is  evidently  well 
ac(}ii.iinted.  Ilow  the  common  mass  of  well  informed  people 
in  Ireland  hit,  and  how  they  actt*ii,  may  therefore  be  learned 
from  this  book  with  no  common  accuracy.  Nor  is  this,  at  the 
present  eventful  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Hrilish  people, 
a  knowledge  of  small  importance.  If  the  closer  and  darker 
inncliinatioifs  of  the  intriguing  fewv,  and  the  siiblimcr  views  of 
the  real  philosophers,  if  any  such  were  in  the  scene,  seldom 
enter  much  into  the  delineations  or  inferences  of  Mr.  Hardy^ 
still  what  he  exhibits,  is  the  ground-work  unon  which  both 
the  seliish  and  the  philanthropic  had  to  erect  their  schemes. 

Lord  Charleinoiit  was  a  first  rate  nobleman,  rather  than  a  first 
rate  man  of  taleiils.  He  had  a  love  of  toleration,  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  He  wrote  well,  and  even  elegantly.  His  under- 
ktaiuling  was,  to  a  considerable  degree,  emancipated  from  the 
prejudices  which  govern  the  weak  and  ill  instructed,  and  which, 
from  their  general  operation,  frequently  retain  too  strong  a 
liold  U|M)n  minds  of  more  than  ordinary  force  and  cultivation. 
Lord  Charlemont  was  a  man  of  principle  in  the  truest  and  most 
uncommon  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  his  country  better  than 
himself.  What  his  mind  suggested  to  him  for  the  good  of  his 
country  he  pursued;  and  no  prospect  of  reward  or  benefit  to 
himself,  in  gratifying  the  powerful  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  convic¬ 
tions,  led  him  to  desist  in  the  pursuit.  He  did  more.  He 
presiM'ved  his  understanding  free  from  conquest.  In  the  path  of 
corruption  it  is  a  very  common  case  to  make,  a  surrender  of  the 
uiidei standing  /ir5/;  after  which  the  training  of  the  conscience 
is  a  taNk  comparatively  easy.  Present  to  a  man  an  act  of  base¬ 
ness  or  corruption  in  which  he  is  desired  to  participate.  At 
first  his  mind  revolts,  and  he  refuses  his  sanction.  Yet  It  would, 
have  been  extremely  favourable  to  his  interests,  had  he  heartily 
joined  with  those  who  were  so  able  to  serve  him.  He  begins, 
therefore^  by  listening  to  the  doctrine,  “  that  government,  as 
tuch,  ought  to  be  supported;  that  tJie  community  is  disposed  ta 
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disaffection ;  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  governed  by 
terror.”  If  his  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  united  with  a  , 
party  in  opposition,  he  attends  to  the  doctrine,  “that  in  order 
to  any  good,  men  must  act  in  conjunction;  if  they  would  act  in 
conjunction,  they  must  make  concessions  to  one  another;  if  a 
man  is  satisfied  with  his  party  upon  the  he  ought  to  give 

up  his  judgment  to  tlieirs  on  particular  occasions;  by  dissenting 
from  his  party,  a  politician  sacrifices  himself,  without  doing 
any  good  to  his  country,  ^c.”  By  these  convenient  doctrines, 
a  man  gives  up  his  understanding  to  a  ministry  in  the  one  case, 
to  a  party  in  opposition  in  the  other, — and  there  is  no  act 
of  subservience  to  the  designs  of  either,  however  base,  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared  by  such  a  surrender.  The  under- 
standing  is  satisfied  that  it  is  good  to  follow,  and  the  consci¬ 
ence  is  guided  by  tlie  understanding.  Interest,  conscience,  and 
understanding  act  in  unison  ;  there  is  no  schism, — no  he¬ 
retical  division  ;  the  hierarchy  of  tlie  microcosm,  man,  is  tran- 
nuil  and  catholic,  without  a  single  unwelcome  dissentient  to 
ilisturb  its  unity  and  repose. 

It  is  by  a  process  similar  to  this,  tiiat  most  people  become 
true  ministerialists,  or  true  party-men.  Lord  Charlemont, 
however,  by  a  good  fortune  rather  uncommou  in  his  rank  of 
life,  resisted  this  manufactory  operation.  He  kept  his  under¬ 
standing  in  his  own  power:  lie  looked  at  the  ailairs  of  his  coun¬ 
try  with  his  own  eyes:  without  caring  what  a  ministry,  or  what 
a  set  of  opposition  leaders  might  chuse  to  seei  he  asked  him¬ 
self  what  was  actually  before  him  ;  he  trusted  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  for  his  own  conclusions  ;  and  though  he  took  an  active 
share  in  public  business,  was  a  living  proof,  that  it  is  at  any  rate 
possible  lor  a  man,  in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  to  have  a  veritable 
love  for  good  government^  a  disintercsted  wish  to  benefit  his 
country. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  ISthof  August 
1728.  His  education  was  not  good,  and  how  liis  taste  fordite* 
rature  was  acquired,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace.  He  went  abroad' 
in  the  autumn  of  1746;  and  had  the  icsolution  to  place  him-' 
self  for  a  year  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  at  I’urin.  He  wat 
at  Turin,  while  David  Hume  thehistorian  was  there  in  the  oapa* 
city  of  secretary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  British  Flenipoten- 
tiary.  The  literary  reputation  of  Hume,  was  not  lost  upon  hi9< 
lordship,  whose  rank,  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  may  add,  whose* 
acquirements  and  dispositions  engaged  the  attention  of  the  phiw 
losopher.  An  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  which 
lasted  for  life. 

Lord  Charlemont  tells  us  one  thing  respecting  Huine> 
which  we  have  not  learned  from  any  other  (quarter ;  to  wit,  tbit 
he  was,  in  a  private  way,  abundantly  solicitous  to  gain  prose* 
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lytes.  Acconliii’^ly,  lie  ninde  various  aiui  earnest  trials  upon  the 
vouiifj  nobleman;  i)ul  vviihont  Miccess:  for  his  lordship  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  superstitious  persons,  who  regard  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  strongest  hood  of  society,  as  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  curbing  the  unruly  passions  ot  man,  as  exactly  suited 
to  his  moral  wants,  and  as  supplying  the  only  pre|)aration  tor 
an  eternal  state.  He  thus  describes  Hume’s  appearance. 

•  Natunr,  T  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real  cha¬ 
racter,  than  Difid  Hume.  The  |)Owcr«  of  phisiognomy  were  baffled  by 
hit  countenance;  neither  could  the  most  skilful,  in  that  science,  pietend  to 
discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning 
features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat«  his  mouth  wide,  and 
without  any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant 
and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  belter  fitted 
to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  Alderman,  than  of  a  refined 
philosopher.  His  s|)eech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  tli« 
broadest  Scotchacccnt,  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable; 
•o  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth 
a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong  ;  but 
his  health  and  stivngth,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of 
manly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appeinmce  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  hisnatural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer 
of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to 
the’eourts  of  Vienna  and  I'urin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to  sec  that  their  quou 
of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  necessary  that  his  secrebiry  should  appear  to  be  an  officer,  and 
Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet.*  p.  8. 

I'liore  is  a  curious  testimony  which  Lord  Charlcmont  drew 
from  the  lips  ot  Hume,  respecting  Rousseau’s  state  of  mind 
in  regard  to  religion,  which  we  shall  present  in  his  lordsliip’g 
own  words. 

‘  When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  happening  to  meet  with 
Hume  in  the  park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion,  and  particu¬ 
larly  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be  perfectly  happy  in  his  new 
friend,  as  their  sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  ‘Why  no, 
nan,'  said  he,  ‘  in  that  you  are  mistaken  ;  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think 
liim  ;  he  hat  a  hankering  after  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a 
Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own.* '  p.  1*20. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that,  from  a  certain  combina- 
nation  of  circumstances,  Hume  became,  in  Paris,  an  object  of 
prodigious  curiosity  and  admiration.  His  person,  mien,  and 
manners,  did  not  iiuicii  quality  liim  to  sliine  in  frivolous  socie¬ 
ty.  How’ever,  he  was  lor  a  time  the  ‘  idol’  of  the  brilliant  cir¬ 
cle  of  Paris.  'Fhe  following  reflections  of  Lord  Cliarleniont, 
who  was  an  eye  witness,  are  valuable. 

•  Hume’s  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hartford,  was  truly  ridiculous;  and  notliiog  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
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ftrtking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French,  No  man,  from  hit 
manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to  meet 
with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades,  and 
deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  tlien  the  folly  of  the  day. 
Free  thinking  and  English  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the  Angioma* 
irie  was  the  ion  tlu  ftah.  Lord  Holland,  though  far  better  calculated  than 
Hume  to  please'  in  France,  was  also  an  instance  of  this  singular  predilec¬ 
tion.  Being  about  this  time  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  French  concludedt 
that  an  Englishman  of  his  reputation  must  be  a  philosopher,  and  must  be 
admired.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  doze  after  dinner,  and  one  day, 
at  a  great  entertainment,  he  happened  to  fall  asleep  :  *  Lc  voila  !*  says  a 
Marquis,  pulling  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve ;  ‘  Le  voila,  qui  pen^' !’  But 
the  madness  for  Hume  was  far  more  singular  and  extravagant.  From 
what  has  Ix^en  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversation  to 
firangers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful,  and 
still  more  particularly,  one  would  suppose,  to  French  women.  And  yet 
DO  lady’s  toilette  was  complete  without  Hume’s  attendance.  At  the 
0^>era,  his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entre  drux  jolts  minois, 

1  he  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  species  of 
thilosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness 
s  interesting,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were 
deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers.  The  tenets  of  the  new  philosophy 
were  a  f,ortee  de  tout  le  monde^  and  the  pcrubl  of  a  wanton  novel,  such,  for 
example,  as  I'herese  Philosophe,  was  amply  sufficient  to  render  any  fine 
gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,  an  accomplished,  nay,  a  learned  dsist.  How 
my  f  riend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French  female 
’J’iuns  1  know  not.  In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  con¬ 
viction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  perfectly  averse 
from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  .of  his  doctrine.’  pp, 
121,1‘22. 

Lord  (diarlemoiit  was  as  little  of  a  convert  to  Ilnme’s  slavish 
principles  in  politics,  as  he  was  to  his  sceptical  principles  ii\ 
religion.  W  hen  his  history  of  tlie  House  of  Stuart  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  great  Lord  (  liathan),  with  that  warm  sensibility  to 
the  interests  of  liberty  which  so  honourably  distinguished  him, 
ihought  it  of  siidiciejit  importance  to  reprobate  the  doctrines 
of  II time,  by  name,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  interesting 
to  iuar  what  Hume  said  upon  this  ocasion. 

‘  Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more  real  vexation,  than  the  strictures  made* 
upon  his  history  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
Soon  after  that  speech  1  met  Hume,  ’and  ironically  wished  him  joy  of  the 
high  honour  that  had  been  done  him.  *  Zounds,  man/  said  he,  with  more 
ixevishncss  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  express,  ‘he’s  a  Goth!  he’s  a  Van* 
dal  !*  Indeed,  his  history  Is  as  dangerous  in  politics,  as  his  e.^says  are  in^ 
religion  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  same  man  who  la*^ 
hours  to  free  the  mind  from  what  he  supposes  religious  prejudices,  should 
as  zealously  endeavour  to  shackle  it  with  the  servile  ideas  of  despotism,* 
Pp.  122,  123. 
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The  book  before  us  contains  a  curious  and  interesting  ac- 
count,  by  Lord  Cliaricinunt,  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Montesquieu; 
and  one  of  the  iiiost  striking  dcscriiuions  we  have  ever  met 
with  of  a  sionu  at  sea.  But  we  iiuist  detain  ourselves  no  longer 
with  ibepiivale  blstory  of  this  nobleman.  Ireland  now  claims 
our  icgard ;  and  touching  upon  Irish  afTairs  is  launching  into 
the  ocean.  So  many  things  press  for  stuiemunt,  and  eiuci* 
daii(m,  and  our  limits  permit  us  to  medillc  with  so  few,  that 
we  hardly  know  either  how  to  begin  or  bow  to  end.  Lord 
C'l.arlrii.ont  returned  from  his  travels  about  the  year  1755, 
and  liegnn  to  take  a  share  in  Irish  politics. 

Irclan  1,  since  its  siibmLsion  to  tlie  crown  of  England,  had 
been  governed,  or  rallicr  misgoverned,  in  a  supposed  | 
subservience  to  the  interests  of  the  more  powerful  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  a  way  whieli  in  reality  was  just  as  little  favour^ 
able  to  iIjc  interests  of  the  one  country  as  to  those  of  the 
other.  \V  lien  the  Heforiiiation,  that  event  of  unparalled 
importance,  occurred,  the  fruits  which  naturally  sprang 
from  the  manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  dealt  with,  | 
immediately  appeared.  The  light  and  knowledge  which 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  had  very  generally  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  casting  away  the  chains  which  popery  fas¬ 
tened  round  them,  had,  through  negligence  or  ojipression, 
been  uiiabic  to  make  their  way  into  Ireland,  No  exc  hange  of 
good  olTices  had  taken  place,  which  might  have  created  a 
sympathy,  indiqiendeully  of  reason,  between  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  those  of  the  governing  country,  whom  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  in  such  a  case  liave  been  proud  to  follow. 
I'bcic  was  rather  an  antipathy,  from  the  recollection  of  injury, 
and  a  blind  adherence  to  ancii  nt  practice  and  belief ;  that  pro- 
pciiMiy  to  reverence  what  their  ancestors  reverenced,  which  so 
commonly  governs  those  in  whom  reason  is  too  weak  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  a  ceiidancy.  From  these  Causes  it  unfortunately  hap- 
peneo,  unforinnately  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  that  when 
England  and  Scotland  threw'  oil  the  yoke  of  papal  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  Irish  were  not  prepared  for  so  important  an  innova¬ 
tion.  I'liey  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion.  A  new  distinc* 
lion  w'as  thus  created  between  the  two  orders  of  men,  and  a 
distinction  picgnant  with  calamities. 

At  that  tunc  the  influence  of  a  had  religion,  which  had  long  * 
corriipti  d  the  minds  ol  men* — the  ignorance  of  many  centu-  < 
ries  ol  darkm-ss,  which  the  revival  of  letters  liad  done  little  | 
mure  tnari  begun  to  dispid — and  the  sterner  passions,  which 
rule  wnli  peculiar  force  in  ignorant  and  benighted  minds,  « 
siiimitaied  ilie  professors  of  religion  to  hate  one  another,  I 
the  score  of  any  diversity  of  opinion.  Each  denomination  of  1 
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rhri;>tiuns  wished  to  be  the  sole  denomination,  and  to  prevent, 
by  persecution,  the  existence  of  any  other.  The  most  ma¬ 
lignant  passions,  and,  alon^  witli  passions,  the  most  malignant 
acts,  arose  out  of  this  state  of  mind.  Theprotestants  of  Kng- 
land,  and  the  papists  of  Ireland  had  this  cup  of  bitterness  in¬ 
fused  into  the  vessel  of  their  antecedent  national  antipathies 
and  dislikes.  In  several  foreign  parts,  whero  the  popish  re¬ 
ligion  was  the  most  powerful,  it  had  put  down  all  dissent  by 
the  most  violent  cruelties;  and  excited  horror  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  participated  in  the  sentiments  of  the  sufferers.  Un¬ 
der  a  bloody-minded  princess,  the  people  of  England  had 
been  tlirown  into  agonies  of  terror  ana  detestation  by  the  sight 
of  the  greatest  atr  >citics,  perpetrated  for  the  purm)se  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  opposition  to  the  catholic  faith.  During  the 
struggles  for  lioerty  and  religion  with  the  House  of  Stuart,  the 
detestation  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  was  inflamed  among  the 
Knglish  by  the  danger  of  its  restoration ;  and  the  barbarities 
of  which  the  Irish  were  several  times  guilty  in  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  religion  which  the  Stuarts  were 
supposed  to  embrace,  kept  up  the  fears  and  antipathies  of  the 
Knglish  in  all  their  vehemence.  When  the  protestants  gaincil 
the  firm  ascendancy,  they  were  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  think 
no  securities  in  their  own  behalf  too  strong;  and  no  severities 
too  harsh  upon  a  sect  whose  designs  and  principles  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  once  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  hateful  to 
tlie  Almighty. 

When  the  passions  are  taken  for  counsellors,  they  always 
advise  too  much.  When  there  is  sufficient  power  to  carry  the 
combined  dictates  of  terror  and  hatred  into  execution,  it  is  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  their  objects  will  become,  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  victims  of  oppression. 

Every  candid  man  must  allow,  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
who  established  the  penal  code  against  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
that  they  were  railed  u|>on  in  justice  to  themselves,  and  in 
behalf  of  what  they  justly  regarded  the  highest  of  human 
interests,  liberty  of  conscience,  to  take  measures  of  self-de¬ 
fence.  I'hcy  were  justified,  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
in  providing  for  their  own  security,  against  a  body  of  men, 
whose  predetermined  hostility  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

Security,  however,  was  the  line  which  bounded  their  rights. 
Beyond  what  was  necessary  to  render  themselves  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  safe,  their  restraining  measures  liad  no  sanction  to 
proceed.  Whatever  was  not  rigidly  necessary  for  security, 
was  persecution  ;  and  the  proiestaut  was  just  us  little  intitled  to 
persecute  the  catholic,  as  the  catholic  the  protesiant. 

It  does  not  i]^ll  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
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endeavour  to  describe  tbe  due  limits  of  coercion,  cllbor  at  the 
commenccmeni  of  the  penal  code,  or  at  any  subscqucMU  pe¬ 
riod.  Other  occasions  will  present  themselves  for  this  nn- 
ilcrtaking.  The  historical  phenomena,  however,  of  Ireland, 
so  much  depend  upon  the  religious  classihralion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  lliat,  without  an  attention  to  religious  facts,  the  leading 
events  appear  altogether  inexplicable. 

Among  onr  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  there  are  some 
who  think  that  a  still  greater  relaxation  of  all  coercive  methods, 
with  regard  to  the  ailhcrenis  of  the  catliolic  religion,  wouhl  be 
prudent  and  jnsi  ;  others  arc  of  opinion^  that  as  much  itulnl- 
gence  ns  consists  with  safety,  has  been  already  granted.  All 
however,  arc  agreed  in  thinking,  tiiai  at  first  a  gcx)d  deal  more 
was  done,  than  the  security  of  the  protcsiaiit  religion  ahsolulely 
retpiired;  and,  accordingly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seve¬ 
rities  of  the  penal  code  have  heen  repealed. 

It  docs  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  because 
these  severities  have  been  filly  repealed,  they  were  not  fitly 
instituted.  It  does  however  so  follow,  if  the  circumstances  are 
not  foiiiul  to  have  materially  changed.  Hut  externally  they 
certainly  have  not  so  changed.  The  relative  proportion 
of  catholics  to  protcsiants  is  undcrstootl  to  have  increased 
rather  than  to  have  diminished.  In  point  of  physical  force, 
therefore,  the  danger  from  the  catholics  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  any  dimnnition  of  that  danger  must  he  ascribed  to  moral 
causes;  tlie  danger  must  have  diminished  because  the  hostile 
mind  of  the  catholics  hasrelaxctl  friiin  its  former  violence  of 
feeling.  If  this  he  allowed,  tlic  catholic  religion  has  clearly 
imroved ;  it  is  a  less  intolerant  atid  dangerous  religion  than 
it  was  hefure. 

hoever  then  admits,  and  wc  have  not  heard  of  any  man 
wliaisoever  who  disputes,  that  the  repeal  which  the  lc<jislature 
has  etVected  of  so  many  of  the  severities  of  the  penal  code  against 
the  catholics  was  good, — is  confined  to  two  conclusions, 
cither  that  these  seve  rities  were  not  necessary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  if  they  were  necessary  at  the  beginning,  tliat  the 
catholic  •eligion  has  since  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  heiweiMi— liiat  all  the  severities  were  not  necessary 
even  at  the  hi  ginning,  and  that  the  catholic  religion  has,  in 
some  degree,  imjiroved. 

It  is  insinictivo  to  contemplate  what  a  turn  and  character  this 
diversity  of  religion  has  given  to  the  history  and  government 
of  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  it  long  caused  that  country  to 
be  reprded  asof  mudi  less  inqiortanee,  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  perceived  lo  he.  The  catlmlic  part  of  the  popiila- 
tion,  when  once  they  were  sufficiently  put  under  subjection. 
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so  that  no  fears  arose  from  them,  were  counted  for  nothing; 
as  good  for  nothing  to  others,  and  deserving  nothing  for  theni<- 
sclves.  The  protestaiu  part  of  the  popiiiatioti  was  an  insig* 
nificant  numlicr,  and  too  small  an  object  to  the  eye  to  attract; 
iiuich  notice  or  care.  Ireland  accordingly  was  governed  under > 
the  joint  operation  of  negligence  and  contempt. 

All  llie  powers  of  government,  except  as  much  of  them  as 
it  was  found  convenient  to  hold  by  the  immediate  agents  of 
England,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants.  In 
point  of  numbers,  the  protrstanis  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
catholics.  The^’  could  only  hope,  therefore,  to  retain  their 
ascendancy,  or  in  fact  to  })ri*serve  their  existence,  by  the  sup¬ 
port  which  they  received  from  England.  J  he  necessity  of 
this  support  rendered  '  tl)em  perfectly  subservient.  With 
whatever  negligence  Ireland  wasireaied,  with  whatever  partia¬ 
lity  to  the  governing  coimiiy^  and  piviudice  to  the  governeil, 
laws  were  passed,  ilie  ruling  party  ilurst  not  complain,  be- 
cuuso  so  much  assistance  was  required  by  them  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  ascendancy  to  which  they  clung, 

A'.ioiher  consecpiencc  of  the  same  state  of  things  has  been, 
tliat  the  local  power  in  Ireland  has  come  to  be  engrossed  by 
three  or  four  leading  families.  'I  he  amount  of  protestants 
being  ori’^inullj  small,  the  mimher  of  j>owerful  families  was 
profumionahly  circumscribed.  Hy  the  carelessness  with  which 
tljc  land  was  parcelled  4)ut  in  grants  from  the  crown,  greater 
inequality  of  fortune  was  establishc  1  in  Ireland  than  obtains 
here.  By  these  causes  the  government  of  Ireland  lias  been  an 
oligarchy,  a  narrow  oligarchy,  in  snhjeetion  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  oligarchy  distinguished  by  a  gui>d  share  of 
that  rapacity,  jealousy,  and  illiheraiiiy,  which  seem  inherent  in 
its  frame.  . 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  l)V  this  stale  of  things 
upon  ll;e  intellectual  atul  moral  character  of  the  people,  in 
prolonging  the  empire  of  ignorance,  liy  pre'v  nitnig  the  remo¬ 
val  ot  iiarbarism,  we  do  not  mean  to  eiiter  upon  rtnv  1 1! \i. it  ration, 
d'lie  field  is  too  wide  and  too  iinporiant  to  be  >or»  eyed  with  a 
passing  glance.  At  present  we  coutiiie  om  oo>ervaiions.  to 
the  political  eiVects  whicli  grew  out  of  the  hostile  passions 
originally  engendered  by  the  religious  ditferences  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  and  protestant  divisions'  of  the  popiilatioti.  After  a 
time,  these  hostile  passions  began  to  'abate;  it  began  to 
appear  both  to  catiiulirs  and  prot(!stuiits,  that  lliey  bad  in¬ 
terests  in  common  as  well  as  interests  apart.  It  was  evident 
tliat  the  common  interests  might  be  most  successfully  pursued 
by  common  exertions ;  and  as  the  interests  which  were  tne  same 
to  both,  were  in  reality  more  important  to '  each,  than  thote 
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which  were  peculiar,  so  they  have  come  gradually  to  be  more 
and  more  seen  by  them  to  he  such.  The  couse(|uences  of  this 
alteration  of  views  are  well  worthy  of  an  attcjlive  considera¬ 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  fonvarding  ilu’se  consequences,  that  the  merit 
of  the  political  life  of  Lord  Charleiuont  appears. 

Unspeakably  is  human  life  indebted  to  that  progress  of 
philosophy,  which  has  gradually  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to 
their  true  intcreMs,  which  has  subdued  their  selfish  passions, 
and  given  stiengih  to  the  principles  of  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation.  At  no  antecedent  period  of  society  is  it  probable, 
that  two  sets  of  men,  estranged  from  one  another  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  such  re(>eilent  force,  as  operated  upon  thecatholici 
and  protestants  of  Ireland,  would  have  sat  down  to  meditate 
U|H)n  the  value  of  the  interests  which  belong  to  them  in 
common,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
in  their  pursuit — would  have  seen  that  what  each  was  likely 
to  gain  hv  a  co-operation,  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  what  it  was  possii)le  for  either  to  appropriate  by  con¬ 
tention.  In  no  other  age  had  the  human  mind  sufheient 
strength  for  such  a  victoiy  over  the  blinil  and  miscalcnlating 
passions.  'J’he  progress  of  this  victory  in  Ireland  has  been 
very  gradual ;  and  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  still  remains  to  be 
ctVected.  However  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  ibc  catholics 
and  protestants  in  that  country  have,  during  the  last  century; 
been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another.  A  coalition 
has  been,  however  slowly ,  ferming  between  them  ;  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  dissension.  Ireland  is  at  last  considered 
as  a  place  of  impoitance.  It  has  prodigiously  swelled  out 
during  the  last  litly  years  in  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen, 
and  of  the  bntish  people.  It  is  not  now  considered  as  filled 
with  a  population  of  which  the  greater  part  is  worthy  of  no 
more  regard  than  a  wiiilerness  of  monkeys,  and  tiie  smaller 
part  too  weak  and  dependent  to  be  either  formidableor  useful. 
Ireland  is  now'  seen  ami  fell  to  be  agiand  and  primary  member 
of  the  British  empire,  a  member  with  which  the  weal  or  woe” 
of  the  whole  is  inseparably  ooniiecttHl  Ireland  will  never 
more  be  overlooked  in  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the 
empire. 

The  protestant  part  of  the  population,  though  weak,  and  by 
tlie  urgency  of  their  sitnation,  tame,  and  subservient,  when  se¬ 
parated  I  rom  the  catholic,  are,  when  nniird  with  tlietn  in  the 
firm  pursuit  of  common  national  objects,  beneficial  to  all, 
far  from  weak,  and  need  nut  be  expected  lu  be  either  tame  or 
subservient. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  the  case— the  most  formidable  ob* 
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Stacie  to  the  meliorating  principles  which  are  so  vigorously  at 
work,  is — the  situation  of  the  great  families  which  hither¬ 
to  have  participated  the  suhonlinate  government  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  ea<jy  tor  them  to  look  at  the  prospect  of  a  subdivision 
of  their  power.  Yet  the  favour  shewn  by  no  small  proportion 
of  even  these  families  to  the  strongest  measures,  which  any  one 
has  ventured  to  propose,  for  elTeeting  a  thorough  union  of  the 
Irish  population,  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  nations. 
We  can  produce  but  few  things  to  coinp;irc  with  it  :  for  the 
suuu*  families  have  hitherto  given  birth  to  no  great  models  ofpa- 
tiioiism  ;  nor  is  it  in  Ireland,  that,  from  former  experience, 
we  should  have  gone  to  look  for  the  brightest  examples  of 
public  virtue.  The  most  impudent  preference  of  private  to 
general  interests,  which  any  country  on  the  globe  has  exhibited, 
seemed  not  merely  to  be  common,  but  to  be  the  very  system 
on  which  the  political  machine  was  founded,  and  the  force 
by  which  it  w'as  expected  to  act.  But  the  symptoms  of  a  ^reat 
and  happy  change  are  unequivocal ;  and  we  hail  the  propitious 
ointn.  Men  may  differ  about  articles  of  religions  belief,  and 
niodcb  of  religious  service,  and  yet  agree  about  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  Tor  the  general  welfare. 

'I’hc  first  occasion  on  which,  according  to  our  author,  the 
two  bodies  of  Irish  subjects  drew  together,  and  shewed  any 
Hung  iike  a  commmi  feeling  about  a  coniimn  object^  is  memo¬ 
rable  'File  subject  matter  was  a  trifle;  but  the  effect  waa 
ol  unspeakable  importaance.  'Fhe  efficient  cause,  too,  is  re- 
niarkahle ;  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  and  the  use  of  the 
pies'.  At  every  turn  are  we  put  in  mind  of  what  the  human 
race  owe  to  the  employment  of  that  powerful  engine.  At 
every  turn  me  we  put  in  mind  of  the  interest  they  have  in 
preserving  its  liberty  unimpaired,  in  guarding  it  from  those 
violations  which  the  tools  of  power  will  never  cease  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  inflict  upon  it. 

«  Circumscribed,  depressed,  and  insignificant  as  Ireland  was  towards 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  began  even  then,  though  languidly, 
to  raise  its  head.  Wood's  patent,  apparently  so  inconscijuenlial  at  first, 
but  which,  from  some  circumstances  that  accompanied  it,  very  nearly 
overset  the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
excited  a  flame  which,  though  fiercest  in  the  metropolis,  began  to  extend 
itself  ovei  Ireland.  So  alarmed  was  primate  Boulter  at  its  progress,  that 
he  declares,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  tiie  general  dislike  to  Wood's  half¬ 
pence  would  have  a  most  unhappy  effect  on  the  nation  by  uniting  it !  !  by 
(to  make  use  of  his  own  words)  bringing  on  intimacies  between  papists 
and  Jacobites^  and  the  whigs,  who  before  bad  no  intimacy,  with  them. 
Such  aie  sinister  and  crookeo  politics,  and  such  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
a  reverend  prelate,  in  other  respects  a  most  humane  and  charitable  mani 
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that  drftdr  1  nothing  »o  much  as  that  Irishmen  should  lay  aside  their 
fierce  animosities,  and,  no  matter  what  the  Christian  religion  prescribes, 
love  ore  another,  because  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  English  interest !  But 
to  proceed.  Exaggerated  as  the  Commons’  representation  was,  of  the 
loss  which  the  nation  would  sustain  by  tlie  patent;  and  mistated  as  Wood’s 
coinage  was  by  Swift,  and  proved  to  be  so  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  i?  prnduct'd  in  the  cabinet,  the  castle,  and  in  both  Houses  of 
Pr.fiiament,  kept  alive  the  public  mind,  which,  two  or  three  years  bt'fore 
had  been  p.inially  awakened  bv  the  removal  of  the  final  jurisdiction,  in 
matters  of  pro|H*rty,  from  the  Lords  ol  Ireland,  to  those  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  when  to  this  was  added,  during  Lord  Ciirtarct’s  administration,  the 
strange  efiort  to  continue  the  supplies  for  twenty-one  years,  (defeated  only 
by  one  voice,*)  that  j)ort ion  of  the  people,  which,  in  truth,  could  then 
alone  act  in  politics,  was  still  more  agitated.  Such  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings  furnished  abundant  matter  to  the  informed  and  contemplative  ;  whilst 
the  energetic  sound  sense,  and  illustrative  familiar  wit  of  the  Drapier’s  | 
Letters,  dollglitcd,  interested,  aud  animated  the  whcile  kingdom.  A  mass  i 
of  political  intelligence,  political  zeal,  and  indisposition  to  the  domination  ; 
of  the  E.nglijh  legislature  was  thus  tacitly,  though  tardily  formed,  and  it 
only  required  entire  national  aid  to  give  it  that  motion  which,  in  some  j 
years,  might  be  formidable,  pp.  — K). 

The  Drapior’s  Loiters,  written  by  Swift,  against  the  patent  of  | 

W'ood  to  coin  cop|)er  for  Ireland,  and  addressed  with  such  in-  J 

iinitable  skili  to  the  feelings  and  understantiings  of  the  pcof)Ie,  1 

accclerateil  the  coinincnceinent  of  those  perceptions  of  a  com-  I 

mon  interest  between  t!ic  dilVerent  bodies  of  the  Irish  peo[)le,  1 

on  which  all  national  union,  national  prosperity,  and  sttcial  1 

happiness  depend  ;  hiu  thcvwerc  odious  to  persons  in  power;  | 

they  were  prosecuted  and  treated  as  libellous;  a!td  it  was  | 

only  because  the  anllior  was  able  to  preserve  himself  unknown,  I 

that  he  escaped  the  eiVecis  of  the  rage  of  those  to  whom  alone  I 

the  liberty  of  the  press  is  dangerous.  I 

I'he  prosecution  of  tlie  llrapicr’s  Letters  is  remarkable  1 

for  many  things — hut  for  nothing  more  than  lor  the  signal  I 

vengeanee  which  the  talents  of  Swift  enahied  hint  to  inHiet 
upon  the  judge  vvlio  rendered  himself  the  tdb.  ions  tool  of 
the  prosecution.  'Ehe  name  of  Chief  Justice 'A  h. will 
go  down  to  everlasting  infamy,  as  a  pattt  rn  of  that  base¬ 
ness  which  scruples  not,  at  the  nod  of  power,  to  saeriliee 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  ‘  If  you  will  not,’  says 

*  *  (  ol'>ncl  1  ott(  nh.im's lio  »li?s«Tvr8  tt>  bo  r«*vor<U*tl ;  a  very  tritbii;;  cirrum- 
>tanrc  marks  ihr  exnotnrss,  ninl  gravity  »<f  dress,  ul  lli.it  tiuu;  iusistetl  on  in  the 
lltmse  of  (  oinnion«.  ||c  h.t'  rallotl  lyttrnhmn  in  h.s  bouts}  lH*c.'inH»i,  having  just 
rome  to  town,  ami  hraring  of  thr  im|H>rtant  qurstion  then  under  diseiission ,  he 
Utirrieil  down  tuthc  lluuse  without  giving  hinmeif  lime  to  take  his  IxKti.s  off.  'I'he 
nifinbcri  .vtaifd,  and  the  older  ones,  as  I  have  Ix'cu  well  assurtsi,  muttered 
'adly,  ami  loudly,  .it  this  crying  iuno\atioii,  as  they  termed  it.  \Vb«l  wuuiA 
they  vay  now,  1808  ?» 
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8wift,  ill  the  6th  Drapier’s  Letter,  ‘  allow  us  to  be  a  free 
people,  there  is  only  another  appellation  left,  which  I  doubt 
mv  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whitshed  would  call  me  to  account  for, 
if  I  venture  to  bestow:  for  1  observed  (and  I  shall  never  forget 
upon  what  occasion)  the  device  upon  his  coach  to  he. ^  liber ta%et 
mtale  solum^  at  the  very  point  of*  time  when  he  was' sitting  in 
hiscourt,and  perjuring  himself  to  betray  both.* 

*  The  dean  did  by  his  pen,  defeat 

*  An  infamous  destructive  cheat ; 

*  Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 

*  And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 

*  While  tliey  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 

*  And  reaped  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

« A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench 

*  Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench  ; 

*  As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain, 

‘  As  modern  Scroggs  or  old  Tresilian, 

‘  Vowed  on  the  dean  his  rage  to  vent,  &c.** 

Several  pagesmight  be  filled  with  the  satircand  invective  which 
the  dean  poured  upon  this  judge.  Yet  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Pope,  ‘  the  man  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cases  of  property, 
where  party  is  out  of  the  question  :  but  when  that  intervenes, 
with  ambition  at  heels  to  push  it  forward,  it  must  needs  coiu 
found  any  man  of  little  spirit,  who  has  no  other  endowment 
than  that  sort  of  knowledge,  which,  however  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree,  can  possibly  give  no  one  good  quality  to  the 
mind.’ 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  prosecution  of  tlie  .Dra  • 
pier’s  letters  and  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  than  may  seem  to 
have  been  required  in  a  critique  upon  the  work  lieforc  us. 
liui  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  that  prosecution  and  its 
Ifects,  with  regard  to  the  judge,  ought  never  to  he  forgotten; 
nd  there  are  occasions,  and  occasions  perhaps  of  no  remote 
occurrence,  on  which  the  vivid  recollection  of  them  is  pecu- 
iarly  important. 

The  next  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  politics  is  thus  touclicci 
ipon  by  onr  biographer : 

‘  Few  persons  who  read  these  memoirs,  are,  I  presume,  totally  unac- 
uointed  with  the  famous  political  contests  uhich  so  agitated  this  kingdom 
i  1753.  The  particular  question  which  became  the  trial  of  strength  be- 
ween  the  belligerent  powers,  Primate  Stor.c,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards 
-Old  Shannon,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  professions,  or 
tclarations  of  both,  were,  in  truth.  Re  inania,  aut  subdola.  For,  after  all 
H  tempest  which  shook  Ireland  to  its  centre,  the  King’s  Letter  drew  at 
nee  all  ihc  money  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  the  Chiefs,  from  whom  all 
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*  Swift’s  rerses  on  his  own  death. 
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the  ferment  ro«e,  acted  the  Mme  deccptivesceoci  which  hare  bccft  so  often 
played  in  politics.  Yet,  firm  and  authoriutive  as  the  English  ministers 
were  in  their  rapid  disposal  of  this  contested  public  money»  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  extremely  alarmed,  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 'entered 
deeply  into  this  self-interesteii  quarrel — tlw  Duke  of  Newcastle  partica- 
larly,  who,  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  was  most  particularly  sedu« 
lous  in  procuring  some  partizans ;  and,  as  appears  from  authority  that  de» 
•erves  rc'pect,  through  channels  the  most  circuitous  and  unexpected.  Much, 
perhaps  tne  most  important  part,  of  the  political  transactions  of  that  day,  is 
now  well  known  ;  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  same  period  still  re¬ 
mains  a  secret ;  and  could  it  be  fairly  written,  a  most  singular  political  his¬ 
tory  might  be  given  to  the  public.  ^  In  composing  these  differences,  how* 
ever,  the  English  cabinet  acted  a  wise  and  moderate  part.  There  were  not 
wanting  then,  as  since,  politicians  of  firmness,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
grosser  and  servile  part  of  mankind ;  but  men,  in  fact,  of  a  mischievous 
levity,  or  a  stupid  and  sanguinary  spirit.  Nothing  can  be  more  salutary,  or 
becoming,  tlian  proper  resolution,  at  proper  seasons  ;  but  the  true  statesman 
knows  when  to  advance  with  a  determined  step,  and  when  to  recede  with 
consistency  and  dignity.  Several  adherents  of  Mr.  Boyle  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  situations  ;  but  the  English  Cabinet  stopt  itself  in  mid 
career.  The  members  of  that  Cabinet  saw  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  surrounded  *,  and,  though  perfectly  convinced  of  the  obliquity  of  many 
who  opposi.*d,  they  dreaded  the  too  great  success  of  those  who  combated- 
even  on  their  own  side.  Piimaie  Stone  was  made  use  of  in  supporting® 
wlut  was  fatally  termed  the  English  interest ;  but  his  intriguing  and  aspiring  f 
temper  gave  much  umbrage,  and  cause  of  suspicion,  to  those  who  co-opc*^ 
rated  with  him.  It  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him  an  admonitory  hint,? 
that  his  presence,  and  even  continued  residence  at  his  diocese,  would  bi‘ 

tl-  •___  t  • 


more  agrceeblc  to  a  superior  personage ; — other  councils,  however,  agaifl|| 
prevailed,  and  it  was  again  suggested,  that  his  enjoyment  of  a  plenitude  of|j 


power  would  be  the  best  security  of  English  power  in  Ireland.  But  aif| 
Ecclesiastic,  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  could  not  be  ag^c^ 
•ble  to  a  Whig  monarch,  or  to  a  W’hig  administration,'*  pp.  44, 45. 


After  IX  scries  of  contests  between  these  personages,  Loril-! 
Charleinont  was  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  them.  The  resul^^ 
of  the  business  is  in  a  high  degree  instructive.  p 

*  Lord  Charlemont,  though  then  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  Ireland,  oo&j 
much  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  certainly  not  at  ail  in  those 
old  intriguing  statesmen,  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  the  LoHJ 
Lieutenant,  to  be  the  mediator  between  them.'  Notwithstanding  his  youtlS 
and  inexperience,  he  carried  hU  point.  He  reconciled  them,  and  thl 
wheels  ot  government  moved  on  as  before.  That  Mr.  Boyle  should  adrail 
him  as  a  nc^tiator,  can  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  he  was  his  relation  ,  afli; 
what  was  of  far  more  consequence  in  Mr.  Boyle’s  eyes,  than  all  the  ties  4^ 
consanguinity,  though  himself,  a  good  naturea  kinsman.  Lord  Charleinosii 
had  even  then  expended  no  small  suras  of  money  in  his  political  cousiB^; 
cause.  Whilst  absent  from  Ireland,  his  brother,  Mr.  Caulfield,  was  setM 
by  a  gcDtlemin  connecu'd  with  hi§  Ix>rd8hip,  as  candidate  for  the  county 
Anuagh,  avowedly  io  Mr.  Boyle’s  uitercst-  I'hat  election  alone  cost 
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CharUmmit  itlfiGO-  In  the  present  day  such  an  exi^iturc  may  be 
laughed  at.  but  it  was  then  regarded  as  extremely  prodigal.  As  to  the 
Prinutc,  Lord  Charlemoni  was  accepublc  to  him  from  his  manners,  his  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  die  accounts  wf>ich  he  had  received  of  him  from  hit 
Grace’s  friends  in  F.ngland.  He  was,  indeed,  under  no  obligation  to  hit 
Lordship,  as  .\Tr.  Boyle  was,  but  he  hoped  to  render  Lord  Charlemont 
under  obligations  to  Aim,  and  trusted  to  his  own  knowledge  in  the  arts  of 
deception,  to  captivate  a  young  nobleman,  or,  in  other  words,  to  outwit 
him,  as  he  did  others*  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  His  Gracc't 
blandishments,  however,  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Charlemont  never  be¬ 
came  tributijry  to  him,  or  his  rivals,  though  his  interposition  had  united 
them  as  firmly  as  politicians  usually  are.  He  saw  through  them  both  ;  but 
he  was  anxious  that  the  trantjuillity  of  Ireland  should  be  restored,  and  that 
both  Chieftains  should  join  in  every  aid  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  whose 
sole  object  was  the  public  utility.  By  raising  the  power  of  the  Viccroyt 
he  hoped  to  depress  theirs,  or  circumscribe  it  within  a  proper  and  beocficid 
channel. 

‘In  the  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  castle,  to  the  House  of  Commontf 
and  to  Ireland,  Lord  Charlemont  had  accomplished  the  ends  of  his  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  but  another  negotiation  was  clandestinely  pursued,  and  effectedy 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  it  on  his  part.  The  articles  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  were,  that  the  Primate  should  have  his  due  share  of  power,  though 
not  at  that  time,  yet  at  no  distant  period  ;  .and  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  ^ 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl,  with  a  pension  of  11,000  per  annum,  for  thirty- 
one  years.  “  And  this,”  says  Lord  Charlemont*  “  was  the  first  insunce 
tl).at  occurn  d  to  me  among  many  thousands  to  wliich  1  was  afterwards 
witness,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  is  often  assumed  to  disguise  self-in¬ 
terest  and  ambition,  and  that  the  paths  of  violent  opposition  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  trod,  as  the  nearest  and  surest  road  to  ofHce  and  emolument.” 
His  Lordship  justly  adds,  “  these  frequent  apostacies  have  been  used  by 
the  corrupt  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule,  and  even  of  argumentf 
against  true  patriotism  ;  the  same  species  of  false  wit  and  false  reasoning 
has  been  rejxratedly  urged  against  religion  itself.  But  such  flimsy  prattle 
does  not  merit  a  serious  confutation.  As  well  might  we  say,  that 
because  there  arc  many  hypocrites,  men  ought  not  to  be  moral  or 
religious.”  ’  pp.  VJ — 49. 

Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  that  the  discussions  which  took  place 
np<)n  the  matters  which  were  on  this  occasion  brought  into  agi- 
tatioTi,  produced  a  still  greater  effect  than  that  which  was  oc-* 
casioned  by  the  Drapier^s  Letters.  The  public  spirit  of  the 
country  arrived  at  another  stage. 

‘  The  question  of  1753  did  not  rest  on  the  efforts  of  any  pen,  however 
excellent ;  it  was  discussed  in  full  Parliament,  with  every  aid  which  ta¬ 
lents,  or  knowledge,  no  matter  whether  generously,  or  invidiously  exerted, 
could  afford  it.  The  fire  which  was  then  kindled  did  not,  indeed,  partake 
of  vestal  purity,  but  it  has  borrowed,  I  trust,  somewhat  of  vestal  permanence. 
For,  unquestionably,  from  that  hour,  the  people  regarded  political  Questions 
tnore  deeply ;  and  as  they  respect^  themselves,  by  gradually  adding  to 
^tir  knowledge,  they  were  of  course  D9rc  attended  to,  and  respected  by 
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their  rulen.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  for  appropriatinp;  the  surplus,  did  E 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  that  singular,  and  surely  very  able  man,  Bubb  S 
Doddington.  “  A  measure,”  says  he,  productive  of  more  mischteft  than  I  K 
shall  live  to  see  remedied.”  When  Lord  Mclcombc  wrote  that  sentence,  P 
he  saw  the  future  in  the  instant ;  he  bt'held  the  temper  of  the  Irish  pwpic  p 
riling  into  more  dignified  action,  and  their  subsequent  contests  for  national 
freedom  crowded  on  his  mind.  He  beheld  the  door  for  that  fret^om  £ 
opened  by  the  j>olitical  obliquity  of  their  rulers.  They  opened,  certainly ;  J 
but  to  shut,  exceeded  their  power.  l  ord  Melcombe,  indeed,  makes  use  of  || 
the  word  wi/rAiV//,  for  Lord  Melcombe  was  a  consummate  counier;  and  B 
there  are  many  who,  with  him,  will  adopt  the  word  ;  for  all  contests  wdth  E 
power,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  regarded  by  some  persons  as  mischiefs.  B 
But  sense  and  spirit  will  discriminate.*  pp.  4-9,  50.  K 

We  cannot  afl’ord  totrace,  throughout,  the  progress  of  union  B 
and  of  public  spirit  among  the  population  of  Indand.  We  B 
have  done  what  we  have  s|)ace  to  do,  when  we  have  pointed  | 
out  its  heginnings  nnd  its  causes.  It  will  he  an  easy  and  an 
agreeable  task  to  follow  it  in  its  course  by  those  who  may  k 
peruse  with  allention  the  work  which  it  is  our  business  to  cri-  E 
licize.  It  is  only  possible  for  us  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  B 
remarkable  eras.  R 

It  is  not  peilia|)s  more  ihiui  what  was  to  he  expected,  tliat  the  P 
iirst  proposal  of  concessions  to  the  catholics  should  come  from  I 
Knglund  ;  and  that  hy  the  Irish  prolestants  they  should,  at ; 
first,  he  warmly  opposed.  This  accordingly  was  the  fact.  It 
was  not,  however,  it  seems,  a  point  which  the  English  govern- 
ment  had  very  deeply  at  heart ;  and  it  sought  not  a  victory  overt 
the  popular  feeling.  Lord  Cliarlcmont,  after  stating  thejl 
hardships  under  which  the  catholics  laboured,  says,  / 

•These  circumstances  may  certaiuly  have  biassed  my  judgment  ;  and,  I 
Uiough  contrary  to  my  wishes  in  some  degree,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  impru- 1 
dent  or  inqrolitic,  that  this  measure,  which  undoubtedly  might  have 
carried,  wms  finally  given  up  by  government.  Yet,  whatever  may  haveP 
been  the  prudence  ot  a  concession  so  unusual  in  Irish  administration.  Ip 
cannot  give  them  much  cr<  dit  for  it,  since  the  real  cause  of  their  forbear- jT 
■ncc  most  ceit.iiniy  was,  that,  of  the  great  undertakers  for  government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  some  of  the  most  |)Owerful  were  Souihci  n  Ba¬ 
shaws,  whose  prejudices  were  to  be  respected,  and  whose  wishes  w'erc  not^ 
to  be  controvyted.*  pp,  (>7,  68. 

It  is  not,  however,  nil  summer  and  sunshine,  in  thehistory^J 
ot  Irish  civili'/ation  and  improvement.  The  unhappy  sl)a[)C  j 
into  which,  hy  religious  aiul  |)olitical  divisions^  the  country  J 
was  once  cast,  has,  by  engendering  even  with  the  principles  of  1 
union  and  progression,  given  birth  to  the  most  lumentablc  dis-  | 
turbances — disturbances  early  begun,  long  continued,  and  from  .J 
the  renewal  ot  winch,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  measures  select- ^1 
cd  by  tbe  truest  wisdom,  can  yet  preserve  that  important |l 
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country.  Having  done  whnf  onr  limits  rendered  pmchcahle 
towards  pointiti^-  oni  those  |)rincif)les  of  progression  in  Ireland, 
to  the  aid  of  whiclt  the  edbrts  of  Lord  Charlenmnt  were  steadily 
and  eon>iste!itly  directed,  it  is  now  nece^s^lry  to ai) vert,  thuugli 
we  <  ao  oidy  tio  it  in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  distractions  wliieli 
it  was  one  grand  ohject  of  his  life  to  compose,  and  to  dry  up 
the  otMsonons  springs  from  which  they  proe<M*ded.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ’:M|)or»af)t  passage  is  given  hy  Mr.  Hardy  from  the  pa-< 
pers  »  f  Lord  Charletnont  himself. 

‘  During  ^he  administration  of  Lord  Halifax,  Ireland  was  dangerously 
distui-hedin  its  snuihcrn  and  northern  regions.  In  the  south,  principally  in 
thecountiesof  Kilkenny,  Limcrick,Cork,  and  Tipperary,  the  white  boys  now 
made  their  first  apj>ear3nce ;  those  white  boys  who  have  ever  since  occasion- 
.aily  disturbed  the  public  tranquility,  without  any  rational  method  having 
been  as  yet  pursued  to  eradicate  this  disgraceful  evil.  When  we  consider, 
that  the  very  same  district  has  been,  for  the  long  space  of  seven  and  twenty 
years,  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  same  disorder,  into  which  it  has 
continually  relapsed,  in  spite  of  all  the  violent  remedies,  from  time  to  time 
administered  by  our  political  quacks,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  some  re.a), 
peculiar,  and  topical  cause  must  exist ;  and  yet  neither  the  removal,  nor  even 

he vestig.it  ion  of  this  cause,  has  ever  once  lieen  seriously  attempted. 
Laws  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  unconstitutional  nature  have  been  enacted. 
The  country  has  been  disgraced,  and  exasperated  by  frequent  and  bloody 
executions,  and  the  gibbet,  that  perpetual  resource  of  weak  and  cruel  )e» 
gislators,  has  groaned  under  the  multitude  of  starving  criminals  ;  yet,  while 
the  cause  is  suffered  to  exist,  the  effects  will  ever  follow.  The  amputation 
of  limbs  will  never  eradicate  a  peccant  humour,  which  must  be  sought  in 
its  source,  and  there  remedied. 

‘  As  the  insurgents  were  all  of  the  Catholic  religion,  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  idea  was  entertained  among  the  more  zealous  Protestants,  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  interested  men,  that  French  gold,  and  French  intrigue,  were  at 
the  bottom  of  this  insurrection  ;  the  real  causes  were,  indeed,  not  difficult 
to  be  ascertained.  Exorbitant  rents,  low  wages,  want  of  employment  in  n 
country  destitute  of  manufacture,  where  desolation  and  famine  were  the 
effects  of  fertility ;  where  the  rich  gifts  of  a  bountiful  mother  were  des¬ 
tructive  to  her  children,  and  served  only  to  tantalize  them ;  where  oxen 
supplied  the  place  of  men,  and,  by  leaving  little  room  for  cultivation,  while 
they  enriched  their  pampered  owners,  starved  the  miserable  remnant  of 
thinly-scattered  inhabitants ;  farms  of  enormous  extent  let  by  their  rapa¬ 
cious  and  indolent  proprietors  to  monopolizing  land  jobbers,  by  whom  small 
portions  of  them  were  again  let,  and  re-let  to  intermediate  oppressors,  and 
by  them  subdivided  for  nve  limes  their  value,  among  the  wretched  starver# 
upon  potatoes  and  water,  taxes  yearly  increasing,  and  tithes,  which  the 
Catholic,  without  any  po.ssible  benefit,  unwillingly  pays  in  addition  to  hit 
priest  money.  Misery  !  Oppression  !  and  Famine.  'I’iicsc  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  first,  and  original  causes,  obvious  to  the  slighest  inspection, 
though  resolutely  denied,  and  every  public  investigation  into  them  impu¬ 
dently  frustrated,  by  those  hose  sordid  interest  opposed  their  removal. 
Mitcry  is  ever  rculesi,  and  the  man  who  is  dcsiiiute  both  of  enjoyment 
VoL.  IX.  C 
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and  hop^f  can  ncrer  be  a  good  and  quiet  subject.  In  our  unchristian  plan* 
utroni  of  the  West  indies,  was  any  doubt  eTer  entertained  concerning  the 
cause  of  a  Negro  insurrection ;  the  wretch,  who  cannot  possibly  change 
for  the  worse,  will  always  be  greedy  of  innovation.’  pp.  87 — 9. 

I'iie  followinj^  is  likewise  a  very  important  passage;  and 
these  re|>rtsentati<ms  drawn  from  the  life,  dtscnc  aitenticn, 
whether  they  will  meet  willi  it  or  not.  'riiougli  we  have  been 
ntmsnally  liberal  in  our  extracts,  we  arc  sorry  that  we  liave 
room  for  so  few. 

‘  On  the  dejwrture  of  Lord  Halifax  from  Ireland,  the  government  was 
committed,  as  usual,  to  Lonis  Justices,  who,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  pri¬ 
mate  Stone,  and  the  sj)eaker,  Mr,  Ponsonby.  And  now  another  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out,  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  this 
)ear,  17(38,  was  conllned  to  tlie  South,  and  the  insurgents  were  all  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  present  insurrection  arose  in  the  North,  and  all  the  actors  in  it  were 
Protestants,  or  Dissenters,  What  a  lamentable  picture  of  Ireland,  and 
the  effects  of  negligent,  or  mal-adininislration,  do  these  repeated  and  puny 
rel'chions  exhibit  ?  The  exactions  of  the  clergy  in  their  collection  of 
tithes,  and  still  more,  tint  heavy  taxes  laid  on  the  country,  for  the  making 
and  rcp.'»iring  of  roails,  were,  according  to  Lord  Charicmont,  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  these  disturbances.  His  Lordship  adds,  ‘‘  The  encroach¬ 
ments  ot  the  laity  were  made  without  even  the  colour  of  right.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  thfin  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  every  country,  and  par- 
ilcul.irly  to  one  emerging  out  of  an  uncultivated  stale,  that  good  roads 
should  be  m.ade  through  every  part  of  it ;  but,  in  laying  out  such  roads,  the 
public  adv-ntngc  should  be  Invariably,  and  exclusively  pursued,  so  that  it 
should  be  obvious  to  the  people,  that  the  taxes  levied  upon  them  were  ex¬ 
pended  really,  and  intrinsically,  to  their  advantage.  In  this,  however, 
ll.e  gentlemen  were,  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  partial  and  oppressive, 
as,  by  their  Induence  in  the  grand  juries,  presentments  were  too  frequently 
procured,  merely  tor  the  emolument  and  convenience  of  particular  })ersons, 
and  by  no  means  with  any  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  So 
tMie  it  is,  that  the  people,  though  in  the  end  they  usually  put  themselves 
in  the  wiong,  have  almost  always  at  the  beginning  some  reason  even  for 
iheii  most  irregular  sallies.  As  Carsar  says  of  himself,  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy,  they  never  do  wrong  but  with  just  Cause,”  and  even  upon  this 
i'.cc.i6ion,  they  had  without  doubt  originally  good  reason  for  that  ill  tem¬ 
per,  which  now  urged  them  to  the  most  outrageous  excesses,”  As  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Lord  Cliailcmont  thought  it  his  duty 
to  interfere.’  pp.  9 1,  9.7. 

We  pass  o!i  to  two  events,  of  an  opposite  ilcscription, 
wliicti  have  had  the  most  decisive  influence  upon  lire  fate  of 
Ireland.  'I'lic  one  is  the  cstahlixhment  of  the  volunteer  system 
in  177^^ — 9;  the  oilier  the  rehcllion  which  followed  the  unhappy 
recall  of  Lord  Fu /.william  in  1795.  The  first  of  these  two 
evetu>,  gave  occa.sion  to  the  iiivist  active  and  public  scenes  of 
l.oril  C’harlcmoui's  life.  At  the  last,  he  was,  from  liis  years, 
A*id  corpoval  infirmiucs,  little  more  than  an  indignant  and  sor- 
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rvwful  spectator.  With  a  few  reBectinns  upon  those  two  events, 
we  must  bring  our  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  work 
to  a  close. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  voluo'* 
teer  associations.  licy  arose  out  of  the  defenceless  slate  in 
which  Ireland  was  left  during  a  particular  period  of  the  y\me- 
rican  w'ar,  and  the  threats  of  an  invasion  Kom  France.  From 
the  inability  or  inconvenience  felt  by  the  British  government 
in  atlording  troops  suBicient  for  their  protection,  the  people 
were  allowed  to  discipline  themselves  as  volunteers,  and  the 
volunteers  became  a  formidable  army.  The  idea  at  last  took  root 
in  their  minds,  that  many  things  were  to  be  demanded  from 
Kngland  to  put  their  country  on  any  thing  like  an  equal 
footing  with  herself ;  and  that  the  most  favourable  of  all  times 
for  demanding  them  was — when  they  had  arms  in  their  hands. 
A  conrention^  that  hated  name,  w’as  called  :  delegates^  a  no  less 
terrific  appellation,  assembled.  The  English  government  was 
fairly  intimidated ;  and  the  Irish  got  almost  every  thing  w  hich 
they  chose  to  ask.  This  was  a  remarkable  event, — ami  hardly 
less  remarkable  are  the  rcBections  which  were  made  upon  it, 
at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Ill  his  letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  dated  Bcaconsfield,  new-year’s-day,  1780,  he 
says, 

‘  To  speak  striously,  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  there  is  not 
'  One  man  at  your  side  of  the  water  more  pleased  to  see  the  situation  of 
‘  Ireland.  She  has  obtained  solely  by  her  own  efforts  the  fruits  of  a 
‘  great  victory,  which  1  am  very  ready  to  allow  that  the  best  efforts  of 
‘  her  well-wishers  here  could  not  have  done  for  her  so  effectually  in  a 

*  great  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  done  at  all. — That 

*  you  should  pay  compliments  in  some  tone  or  other,  whether  ironical  or 
‘  serious,  to  the  minister  from  whose  imbecility  you  have  extorted  what 

*  you  could  never  obtain  from  his  bounty,  is  not  unnatural  in  the  first 
‘  effusions  of  parliamentary  gratitude  to  that  minister,  for  the  early  and 

*  voluntary  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  Ireland. — What  was  done  in 
‘  Ireland  during  that  period,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  never  will  be  for- 

*  gotten; — you  raised  an  army,  new  in  its  kind,  and  adequate  to  its  pur- 
‘  poses*  It  effected  its  ends  without  its  exertion.  It  was  not  under  the 

*  authority  of  law  most  certainly ;  but  it  derived  from  an  authority  still 

*  higher  :  and,  as  they  say  of  faith,  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  but  above 

*  it,  so  this  army  did  not  so  much  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  su¬ 
persede  it.  What  you  did  in  the  legislative  body  is  above  ail  praise. 
By  your  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  supplies,  you  revived  the  grand 
characteristic  benefit  of  parliament  whit  h  was  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  lost  amongst  us.  These  sentiments  I  never  concealed,  and 
never  shall;  and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  them  with  his  usual  |K)wer,  when 
he  spoke  on  the  occasion. — All  this  is  very  honourable  to  you;  but  in 
what  light  must  wc  sec  it  ?  How  are  we  to  consider  your  armament 
without  commiaaioD  from  the  crown,  when  some  of  the  first  people  in 
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•  th!i  kingdom  have  been  refused  arms  at  the  time  th^  did  not  only 

•  not  rejeett  but  solicited  the  king’s  commissions.  Here  to  arm  and  ' 

•  embody  would  be  represented  as  little  less  than  high  treason,  if  done  on 

•  priratc  authority  (  witli  you  it  receives  the  thanks  of  a  privy  counsellor  of 

•  Great  Briuin,  who  obeys  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  that  point  with 

•  pleasure,  and  is  made  secretary  of  state  the  moment  he  lands  here, 

•  for  his  reward.  You  shortened  the  credit  given  to  the  crown  for  six  j 

•  montlis  ;  you  hung  up  the  public  credit  of  your  kingdom  by  a  thread  ;  1 

•  you  refused  to  raise  any  taxes,  whilst  you  confessed  the  public  debt  and 

•  public  exigencies  to  be  great  and  urgent  beyond  example : — you  cer-  ^ 

•  tainly  act^  in  a  great  style,  and  on  sound  and  invincible  principles ;  ;  | 

•  but,  if  we,  in  the  opposition  which  fills  Ireland  with  such  loyal  ho-  ['! 

•  Douis,  had  ever  attempted,  what  we  never  did  ever  attempt,  the  smallest  t 

•  delay,  or  the  smallest  line  taken  ojf  the  supply,  in  order  to  a  constitu-  |  i 

•  tional  coercion  of  the  crown,  we  should  have  been  decreed  by  all  the 

•  court  and  to:y  mouths  of  this  k»ngilom,  as  a  desperate  faction,  aiming  at  y  \ 

•  the  direct  luin  of  the  country,  and  to  surrender  it  bound  hand  and  foot  g- 

•  to  a  foreign  enemy.  Tor  actually  doing  what  we  never  ventured  to  at*  t 

•  tempt,  you  have  paid  your  court  with  such  address,  and  have  even  so  ■ 
‘  much  lavoui  with  his  nuajesty  and  his  cabinet,  that  they  have,  of  their  K 

•  special  grace  and  mere  motion  raised  you  to  new  titles ;  and,  for  the  »| 

•  first  time,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  complimented  you  with  the  w' 

•  appellation  oi  faithful  and  loyal,  and,  in  order  to  insult  our  low-spirited  t 

•  and  degenerate  obedience,  have  thrown  these  epithets  and  your  resistance  * 

•  togetho!  in  our  teeth. — What  do  you  think  were  the  fc*eling8  of  every 

•  man,  who  looks  ujx)n  parliament  in  a  higher  light  than — that  of  a  market  L 

•  overt  for  leg.ilizing  a  base  trafiic  of  votes  and  pensions— when  he  saw 

•  you  employ  such  means  of  coercion  to  tlie  crown,  in  order  to  coerce 

•  parliament  through  that  medium.** 

Hius  far  Mr.  lUirke ;  wliosc  retleclions  both  upon  the  pro^ 
ceedings  in  Ireland,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England, 
we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  onr  readers.  They  will  allow 
them,  we  think,  to  he  curious,  in  more  senses  of  the  word 
than  one. 

Into  the  circumstances  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Hardy  does  not 
very  deeply  enter;  both  l>ecausc  Lord  Charlemont  was  then  io 
a  good  measure  incapable  of  action,  and  because  to  place  the 
memorable  transactions  of  that  period  in  a  proper  light, 
would  alone  require  a  volume.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
MS  to  follow  the  cxamnle  of  our  author,  and  so  do  little  more 
than  mark  where  the  discussion  of  the  rebellion  would  natu* 
rally  come  in. 

As  nothing  but  the  last  necessity,  and  a  total  hopelcssncsi 
of  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances  by  less  dangerous  me¬ 
thods,  can  justify  the  taking  arms  against  the  government; 
and  as  no  such  necessity  or  hopelessness  existed  in  Ireland, 

V  W'ork»  of  V'^mund  Burke,  Esq.  ▼,  5.  p.  158.  This  curious  letter  ran  tbrougk  S 
Mveral  editions  at  the  time,  and  has  been  reprinted  ia  the  recently  published  i>ost  K 
kuiugut  volume  of  the  remaining  pieces  of  Burke.  ■ 
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hich  ^as  progressively  and  rapidly  obtaining  the  most  im* 
portant  reforms,  we  condemn,  and  with  a  severity  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  calamities  which  it  was  of  its  nature  to  produce, 
the  rebellion  and  its  authors.  But  however  deeply  we  con¬ 
demn  the  rebellion,  we  are  no  less  at  liberty  to  condemn  the 
methods  which  were  employed  for  its  suppression;  methods 
which  indicated  a  greater  avidity  for  human  blood  and  human 
agony,  and  a  greater  contempt  for  human  nature,  than  has 
been  often  exhibited  even  in  the  most  barbarous  periods  of 
society. 

If  the  French  revolution  had  an  effect,  as  we  doubt  not 
that  it  had,  in  exciting  to  the  rebellion,  we  are  sure  that  it 
had  no  small  effect  in  exciting  to  the  atrocities  which  disgraced 
ilie  clforts  by  which  it  was  subdued.  A  few  years  before, 
Englishmen  would  have  shuddered  at  the  cruelties  which  they 
tliemselves  inflicted  upon  their  brethren  and  fellow  subjects 
in  Ireland,  had  they  only  read  of  them  as  perpetrated  by  tho 
vilest  barbarians  upon  the  rudest  and  meanest  savages  that 
ever  bore  tlic  human  form.  But  the  terrors  which  took  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  classes  of  our  countrymen,  by  means  of  the 
efl'orts  made  to  alarm  them  against  the  French  revolution, 
seemed  to  root  out  of  their  breasts  all  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  plant  a  ferocious  antipa¬ 
thy  in  its  place.  It  is  an  old  remark  that  terror  is  always  cruel; 
and  to  he  sure  certain  parts  of  our  population  in  those  days 
shewed  a  greater  alacrity  to  terror,  in  its  most  disgusting 
weaknesses,  than  their  own  account  of  themselves  would,  pre¬ 
viously  to  experience,  have  led  the  observer  to  expect. — A  few 
men  in  Ireland,  without  priiici{ile,  and  without  humanity,  who 
had  their  own  ends  to  serve,  practising  upon  a  chief  governor 
whom  we  do  not  believe  to  have  been  cruel,  but  who  was  not 
very  strong-minded,  and  brim  full  of  antijacobin  prejudices, 
fears,  and  antipathies, — this  party  acting /^r^/ under  the  con- 
troul  of  an  administration  in  England,  which  took  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  from  two  men  of  hard  and  unfeeling  charac¬ 
ters,  whose  power  was  augmented  by  every  augmentation  of 
the  alarms  which  prevailed, — and  secondlyy  operating  by  the 
^ency  of  military  officers,  ever  ready  to  adopt  the  passions 
and  practices  of  those  to  whom  they  look  up,  were  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  adequate  cause  of  the  deplorable  scenes  which  were 
then  exhibited,  and  by  which  the  page  of  English  history  will 
he  for  ever  stained. 

We  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  matter  of  this 
book,  that  we  have  been  unable  so  much  as  to  think  of  the 
viantier.  It  is  written  in  the  style  in  which  an  Irish  gentleman 
writes  letters;  easy,  hut  not  simple  ;  loose,  rambling,  verbose  ; 
itow  up  in  the  cloudS|  now  groveling  in  the  soil.  The  author 
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is  good  naturrd  and  candid;  and  without  keeping  back  any 
tiling  which  he  knows,  or  which  he  thinks,  has  a  good  word 
for  almost  every  body.  We  think  that  he  has  conferred  an 
obligation  on  the  public,  w  liich  ought  to  be  eager  to  encourage 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Hardy,  who  have  been  near  the  scene  of 
action,  to  throw  their  mite  into  the  historical  treasury.  As 
the  otTerings  of  such  men  are  frecpiently  more  useful  than 
splendid,  having  liule  either  of  the  rhetorical  or  philosophical 
apparatus,  which  commands  admiration,  they  should  meet  the 
more  certainly  with  their  due  reward  at  the  hand  of  the  dis¬ 
cerning  critic.  I'lie  history  of  Ireland  will  he  written  better  at 
some  future  period,  because  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us  so  in¬ 
structive  a  lile  of  Lord  Charlcmont. 

Art.  II.  The  Isle  of  Palms  and  other  Poems,  By  John  Wilson.  8vo. 

pp.  420.  Price  12s  boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

liad  hoped,  from  the  fate  of  Mr.  M’^ordsworih’s  last  vo¬ 
lumes,  that  the  breathings  and  sensibilities  of  a  certain 
school  of  poets  were  at  an  end  ;  or,  at  least,  that,  finding  the 
public  possesed  of  robuster  feelings  and  nerves  of  more  vulgar 
endurance,  they  regarded  ns  now  wiili  pity  or  with  scorn, — as 
beings  uUi  rly  unworthy  of  their  care  and  their  poetry,  who 
might  solace  ourselves  as  we  were  able  with  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Pope.  We  had  notread  three  pages 
of  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  some  account,  before 
we  found  ourselves  undeceived. 

Before  we  slate  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  done,  we  cannot  but 
indulge  ourselves  a  moment  in  the  thought  of  w'hat  he 
might  have  done.  With  a  warm  heart,  with  the  most 
amiable  benevulence,  w  ith  a  devout  love  of  nature,  with  an 
exquisite  feeling  of  moral  beauty,  with  a  great  command 
of  diction  ; — with  all  tliis,  had  but  his  sensibilities  been  ju¬ 
diciously  restrained,  aiui  his  taste  properly  formeil,  he  might 
certainly  have  become  a  lasting  favourite  with  the  public.  As 
it  is,  we  fear — but  we  will  not  anticipate  the  judgement  of 
our  readers. 

We  shall  speak,  in  order,  of  his  sensibility  and  his  taste. 
The  former  is  chiefly  awakened  by  natural  beauties  ;  by 
moonlight  skies,  and  sleeping  seas,  and  summer  suns,  and 
bowers  of  roses,  and  blue  lakes,  and  foaming  cataracts.  Now 
these  are  undoubtedly  one  great  source  of  poetical  beauty, 
and  accordingly  w’c  shall  find  them,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
greater  poeis  from  Hcmer  downwards.  But  whence  arises  the 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  these  things  themselves  ?  Is  it  inert 
sensation  ?  is  there  nothing  in  it  hut  what  is  taken  in  at  the 
eyes  and  the  cars  ?  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  colour^  form  and 
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sound?  Assnrcdlj’,  there  is  nuich  of  this  in  it ;  hnt  there  is  nnucli 
hoiJos.  There  arc  tcelings  associated  with  every  hccnc  in 
nature,  v.hich  are,  as  it  were  the  life  and  the  soul  of  such 
scene,  without  which,  all  its  charms  may  ply  round  the  senses, 
but  will  never  come  l)ome  to  the  heart.  These  feeiings,  \\\* 
conceive,  arc  meant,  witen  we  speak  of  a  taste  for  nut  oral 
sernery. 

The  next  question  then  is,  whether  these  associated  feelings 
are  to  enter  into  the  description  of  external  nature.  As  to 
this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  these  feelings  may  l)e,  as 
we  believe  they  are,  pretty  imich  the  same  in  the  generality  of 
people  ;  though,  for  instance,  the  serenity  of  a  summer  even¬ 
ing,  or  the  fearful  sublinuly  of  the  sea  iu  a  storm,  or  the 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  a  May-morning,  will  have,  in  tle^ 
general,  pretty  nearly  as  uniform  an  effect  on  the  minds,  as 
they  have  upon  the  senses  of  men,  yet  that,  wlieit  you  descend 
to  particulars,  the  associations  suggested,  have  a  thousand  mi¬ 
nute,  vet  discernible,  differences.  The 'materials  w  hich  the 
feelings  have  to  work  upon  are  indeed  the  same,  but,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  turns  of  mind,  or  from  the  different  situations  into  w  hich 
men  have  been  thrown,  those  materials  are  shaped  and  moulded  • 
into  a  thousand  different  forms.  Thus,  while  one  person  is 
pursuing  the  train  of  his  own  musings,  he  will  not  hcalile  to 
understand  or  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  another  ;  and 
what  to  him  is  natural  and  accustomed,  will  appear  madness  to 
his  friend.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  poet,  either  to  give  his  landscape,  and  let  his  readers 
people  it  with  whal  fancies  they  may  severally  choose, — or  to 
hint  at  the  general  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  leave 
every  one  to  please  himseit  in  the  tracing  out  of  that  clFect. 

To  take  one  example,  and  of  a  description  that  has^  been  a 
favourite  with  all  poets  of  all  ages,  that  of  a  moonlight  night. 
In  those  beautiful  lines  of  Milton’s,  ‘  Now  is  the  pleasant 
time,  &c.,*  or  in  the  night-piece  in  the  first  stanza  of  Tlialaba, 
we  have  simply  the  objects  presented  to  us  as  iliey  exist  in  na¬ 
ture, — not  one  word  of  any  association  suggested  ilierchy  ;  yet 
wlio  has  not  paused  and  lingered  over  those  passages,  and  felt 

i over  again  every  feeling  appropriate*  to  the  seem?  and  time? 
How  (iocs  Mr.  Wilson  manage  the  matter  ?  Why,  after  a  long 
account  of  the  moonlight  sea,  he  gives  us  his  own  sensibili¬ 
ties  oil  the  occasion  w  ith  a  scrupulous  minuteness.  If  they  ap¬ 
pear  rather  Indicrous  to  some  of  onr  readers  we  cannot  help  il ; 
the  l>ook  must  he  responsible. 

*  My  spirit  sleeps  amid  the  calm 
The  sleep  of  a  new  delight ; 
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And  hopes  thit  the  ne*er  may  awake  agala. 

But  for  ever  hang  o’er  the  lovely  main, 

And  adore  tlie  lovely  night. 

Scarce  conscious  of  an  earthly  frame. 

She  glides  away  like  a  lambent  flame, 

And  in  her  bliss  she  sings  ; 

Now  touching  softly  the  Ocean's  breast. 

Now  mid  the  stars  she  lies  at  rest. 

As  if  sliC  sail'd  on  wings  ! 

Now  bold  as  the  brightest  star  that  glows 
More  brightly  since  at  first  ir  lose. 

Looks  down  on  the  far^flP  flood. 

And  there  all  breathless  and  alone, 

•  As  the  sky  where  she  soars  were  a  world  of  her  own, 

She  mocketh  tlic  gentle  Mighty  One 
As  he  lies  in  his  quiet  mood.'  p.  -Ir— 5. 

That  Mr.  \V.  may  have  felt  all  this  ue  can  believe  ;  — and 
iliose  who  can  sympathize  with  him,  may  probably  derive  great 
edification  from  the  following  lines. 

*  And  lo  !  upon  the  murmuring  waves 
A  glorious  Shape  appearing  I 
A  broad-wing’d  Vessel,  through  the  shower 
Of  glimmering  lustre  steering  ! 

As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoy’d 
The  beauty  of  the  sea, 

She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head 
And  saileth  joyfully. 

A  lovely  path  befoic  her  lies, 

A  lovely  path  behind  ; 

She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 
Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind. 

Fit  pilgrim  through  a  scene  so  fair. 

Slowly  she  beareth  on ; 

A  glorious  phantom  of  tin?  deep. 

Risen  up  to  meet  the  Moon.’  p.  7— S. 

Every  body,  wc  suppose,  has  felt  how  touching  is  that 
thought  of  Eve's  after  the  sad  and  unquiet  night  that  Adam  and 
herself  had  spent. 

—And  see,  the  morn, 

jill  unconcerned  with  our  unrest ^  begins 

Her  rosy  progress  smiling, 

Southey  has  given  us  a  similar  image  and  with  equal  lieauty. 

Merciful  God  !  how  horrible  is  night 
Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan  !  there  the  shout 


Of  battle - — - 

Shakes  the  still  air,  while  overhead  the  moon 
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Regardless  of  ihc  stir  of  this  low  world 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.’  Madoc,  Pt.  2. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  something  of  the  same.  kind.  Here  it  is. 

‘  O  Heavenly  Queen  I  by  Mariners  beloved  ! 

Refulgent  Moon  I  when  in  tire  cruel  sea 
Hown  sank  yon  fair  Ship  to  her  coral  grave* 

Where  didst  thou  linger  then  ?  Sure  it  behoved 
A  Spirit  strong  and  pitiful  like  thee 

At  that  dread  hour  thy  worshippers  to  save.*  p.  41* 

% 

'  O  vain  belief !  most  beauteous  as  thou  artf 
Thy  heavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. 

When  Death  and  Danger,  Terror  and  Dlsmaji 
Are  madly  struggling  on  the  disnul  Ocean, 

With  heedless  smile  and  calm  unalter’d  motion. 

Onward  thou  glidest  through  the  milky  way. 

Nor,  in  thy  own  immortal  beauty  blest, 

Hear’st  dying  mortals  rave  themselves  to  rest. 

Yet  when  this  night  thou  mount’st  thy  starry  throne,  ^ 
Brightening  to  sun-like  glory  in  thy  bliss, 

Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once-loved  Vessel  miss. 

And  wish  her  happy,  now  that  she  is  ^one  ? 

But  then,  sad  Moon  !  too  late  thy  grief  will  be. 

Fair  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  not  move  the  sea.*  p.  43. 

That  some  being  is  too  beautiful  or  too  aerial,  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  for  earth,  is  a  thought  that  has  often  he^cn  poetically  arest, 
nevermore  finely  than  by  Southey.  We  have  often  wondered 
that  the  lines  have  never  employed  a  pencil.  Every  lover  of 
poetry  will  remember  that  Madocand  his  nephew  were  carried 
captive  to  Aztlan,  and  that,  both  being  released  by  the  same 
friendly  hand,  Madoc  ferries  the  child  across  the  lake.  Llaian, 
the  distracted  mother  is  wandering  on  the  banks  at  the  lime. 

——She  saw  the  boat 

Approach,  and  as  on  Msdoc’s  naked  limbs. 

And  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell. 

And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters  ;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  yet  breathed  not,  and  fixed  eyes. 

Watching  the  unreal  shapes. 

Indeed,  while  painters  are  contending  for  the  honour  and 
profit  of  ^  illustrating’  the  poems  of  Scott,  it  has  frequently 
been  matter  of  surprize  to  us,  that  Madoc,  wliose  every  page 
almost  w'ould  supply  a  picture,  should  have  hitherto  passed 
unornamented  through  the  world. — To  return,  however,  Mr. 
W.  also,  entranced  with  the  hero  and  heroine  of  bis  tale,  con¬ 
ceives  of  them  as  scarcely  of  earthly  mould. 
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•  —But  th«  Queen  of  Night  will  be  linking  toon. 
Then  will  you,  like  two  breaking  waves, 

Sink  foftly  to  your  coral  caves, 

Or,  noiseless  as  the  hilling  tiew. 

Melt  into  Heaven's  delicious  blue*’  p. 


15. 


*  •  Are  these  fair  creatures  earth-born  and  alive, 

And  mortal  like  the  flowers  that  round  them  smile  ? 

Or  il  into  the  Ocean  sank  their  Isle 
A  thousand  fathoms  deep — would  they  survive,— 

Like  sudden  rainbows  spread  their  arching  wings. 

And  while,  to  cliear  their  airy  vc^age,  sings 
With  joy  the  charmed  sea,  the  Ileavcns  give  way, 
lliat  in  the  spirits,  W'ho  had  sojourn'd  long 
On  earth,  might  glide,  then  rt-assume  their  sway, 

And  from  the  gratulating  throng 

Of  kindled  spirits,  drink  tlic  inexpressive  song  V  p.  102. 

Once  more. — I'o  give  thought  and  feeling  to  things  inani¬ 
mate  has  ever  been  the  deliglit  of  poets.  Mr.  W.  will  do 
tins  too  ;  bill  it  is  in  his  own  way. 

•  Their  bower  is  now  a  stately  bower. 

For,  on  Its  roof,  the  loftiest  flower 
To  bloom  80  lowly  grieves, 

And  uj)  like  an  ambitious  thing 
1  hat  feareth  nought,  behold  it  spring 
Till  it  meet  the  high  Palra-leavet  I 
The  porch  is  opening  seen  no  more, 

But  folded  up  with  blossoms  hoar. 

And  leaves  green  as  th6  sea. 

And,  when  the  wind  hath  found  them  out« 

The  merry  waves  that  dancing  rout 
May  not  surpass  in  glee.’  p.  103,  104*. 

‘  —  ■'  Ocean’s  sparkling  freast. 

That,  half  in  motion,  hall  at  rest, 

I.ike  a  happy  thing  doth  lie ; 

Breathing  that  fresh  and  fragrant  air, 

And  *coming  in  that  slumber  fair 
The  Brother  of  the  Sky.’  p.  68. 

After  all,  onr  notions  of  a  poet  may  as  yet  have  been  very 
incomplete,  and  even  erroneous.  Mr.  W.  tells  us,  that 

*  A  }K)et*8  soul . flows  for  ever, 

Bight  onwards  like  a  noble  river. 

Refulgent  still,  or  by  its  native  woods 

Shaded,  and  rolling  on  through  sunless  solitudes.*  p.  109. 

and  that  his  young  hero,  ‘  who  is  a  poet,’ 

•  Look’d  on  the  clouds  as  they  roll’d  on  high, 

Till  with  them  he  sail’d  on  the  sailing  sky.’  p.  23J 

Wc  had  no  idea  of  all  this. 
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%  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  taste  of  Mr.  W,  And  we 
^  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  vitiated  one.  Then*  is  a  cer- 
^  tain  flimsy  tawdriness  that  runs  through  the  whole.  The  *  Isle 
J  of  Palms’ is  like  a  French  palace — all 'gilding  and  cornice, 
iJ  and  looking-glass.  The  reader  cannot  view  this  volume 
M  without  impinging  upon  sun-light,  and  star-light,  and  the 
1  ‘  deep  place  of  moon-neams,’  and  ‘  winged  glory,’  and  ‘glad- 
1  some  glide,’  and  ‘  halcyon  glow,*  and  ‘  blossomy  gems,’  and 
!  ‘  cinstring  bloom,’  and  ‘  bird  like  fluttering,’  and  *  fairy 
\  forms.’  Mr.  W.  disgusted  with  the  drawing-room-dress  in 
which  the  muses  have  sometimes  appeared,  their  hoops  and 
furbelows,  and  embroidered  satins,  nas  carried  them  off  to 
;  the  solitudes  of  the  lakes,  but  be  lias  drest  them  in  such  a 
J  profusion  of  wild- wood  flowers,  and  peacock’s  plumes,  as  is 
P  almost  equally  displeasing. 

*  Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleam’d  softly  from  below,  * 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O’er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 

*  To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own.’  p.  S$. 


*  A  gentle  kiss  breathes  o’er  his  cheek, 

A  kiss  of  murmuring  sighs, 

It  wanders  o’er  his  brow,  and  falls 
Like  light  upon  his  eyes.’  p.  54. 

*  What  though  the  clustering  roses  came 
Like  restless  gleams  of  magic  flame, 

As  if  they  loved  thy  feet. 

To  win  thee  like  a  summer  sprite, 

With  purest  touches  of  delight. 

To  the  Fairy  Queen’s  retreat ! 

Oh  !  they  would  bloom  and  wither  too. 

And  melt  their  pearls  of  radiant  dew, 

W  ithout  one  look  from  thee :’  p.  79. 

*  And  fragrance  pure  as  light  floats  all  around.*  p.  9L 

*  But  who  shall  dare  in  thought  to  paint 
Yon  fairy  waterfall  ? 

Still  moistened  by  the  misty  showers, 

From  Aery-red,  to  yellow  soft  and  faint, 

Fanustic  bands  of  fearless  flowers 
Sport  o’er  the  rocky  Vail ; 

And  ever,  through  the  shre^uding  spray. 

Whose  diamonds  glance  as  bright  as  they, 

Float  birds  of  grac^ul  form,  and  gorgeous  plumes, 

Or  dazzling  white  as  snow  ; 

While,  as  the  passing  sun  illumes 
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The  riTer’f  bed,  in  silent  pride 

Spanning  the  cataract  roaring  wide, 

IJnnumber’d  rainbows  glow.*  p.  92,  95. 

‘  The  broad  day-light  of  cloudless  truth 

Like  a  sun-beam  bathes  his  face.’  p.  22. 

Surely  these  passages  arc  all  in  the  most  abominable  and 
childish  taste. 

These  things  might. pass  and  he  forgotren  in  an  ode  or  a 
song,  hut  the  extreme  dillusion  of  Mr.  W.’s  style  lias  scat 
trred  the  tale  over  four  cantos.  And  four  cantos  of  verse 
fto  finical  and  tawdry  rccpiirc  no  ordinary  degree  of  pa-  =| 
tience.  ^ 

Then  Mr.  W.  is  not  content  with  the  old  narrative  style  :  S 
he  hears  and  sees  every  thing;  and  i)y  his*  lists’  and  ‘  los’  || 
woiiUt  have  his  readers  do  so  too.  I'lie  f)oem  moreover  is  con-  I 
ducted  in  the  style  of  <|Ucsiion  and  answer.  ‘Is  she  a  vision  * 
wild  and  bright  ?’  ‘  Is  no  one  on  the  silent  deck  &c. 

These  are  ariiftces  which  should  never  fn'rpiently  occur,  and 
which  indeed  have  been  long  ago  so  hackneyed  that  we  do 
not  care  how  little  we  sec  of  them  for  the  future. 

Vcl  the  poem  hears  indisputable  marks  of  genius  ;  the  very 
faults  are  nut  tiie  faults  of  dullness;  and  we  could  certainly 
exhibit  some  passages  from  it  which  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
As,  however,  we  have  already  quoted  a  great  deal,  and  as  wc 
think  that  the  smaller  |>oems  contain  more  that  is  interesting, 
wc  shall  take  our  favourable* citations  thence. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  much  of  the  same 
sickliness  of  sentiment,  and  glare  of  ornament  which  wc 
have  already  noticed,  and  delivered  in  the  same  diffusive  and 
wandering  carelessness  of  style.  But  of  these  we  have  said 
enough.  It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  task  to  select  for  our 
readers  a  few  of  their  numerous  beauties.  They  are  beau¬ 
ties,  which  are  naturally  allied  with  the  faults  of  Mr.  W.’s 
style, — true  feeling  and  faithful  description. 

The  subject  of  the  ‘  Angler’s  Tent’  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
Mr.  W.  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

*  The  following  Poem  is  the  narrative  of  one  day,  the  pleasantest  of 
many  pUasant  ones,  of  a  little  angling  excursion  made  three  summery 
ago  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  l^ancashtre,  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  A  tent,  large  panniers  filled  with  its  furniture,  with  provisions,  &c. 
were  loaded  upon  horses,  and  while  the  anglers,  who  separated  every 
rooming,  pursued  each  his  own  sport  up  the  torrents,  were  carried  over 
the  mountains  to  the  appointed  place  by  some  lake  or  stream,  where  they 
were  to  meet  again  in  the  evening. 

‘  In  this  manner  they  visited  all  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  scenes 
of  the  country.  On  the  first  Sunday*  they  passed  among  the  hills,  their 


*  Why  should  Mr.  W.  thus  xscnlonly  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  S 
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tent  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  Wast-Water,  Jat  the  head  of  that  wild 
and  solitary  lake,  which  they  had  reached  by  the  mountain-path  that 
passes  Harn-Moor  Tarn  from  Ksk<la!c.  Towards  evenln|^  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  valley,  not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  families,  with  some  too 
from  the  neighbouring  glens,  drawn  by  the  unusual  appearance,  came  to 
visit  the  strangers  in  their  tent.  Without,  the  evening  was  calm  and 
beautiful;  within,  were  the  gaiety  and  kindness  of  simple  mirth.* 

\Vc  select  two  stanzas. 

*  Scarce  from  our  hearts  had  gone  the  sweet  surprise^ 

Which  this  glad  troop  of  rural  maids  awoke  i 
Scarce  had  a  more  familiar  kindness  broke 
From  the  mild  lustre  of  their  smiling  eyes^ 

Ere  the  tent  seem’d  encircled  by  the  sound 
Of  many  voices  ;  in  an  instant  stood 
Men,  women,  children,  all  the  circle  round. 

And  with  a  friendly  joy  the  stranglers  view’d. 

Strange  was  it  to  behold  this  gladsome  crowd 
Our  late  so  solitary  dwelling  ml ; 

And  strange  to  hear  their  greetings  mingling  loud 
W’here  all  before  was  unditturb’d  and  still. 

Yet  was  the  stir  delightful  to  our  ear, 

And  moved  to  happiness  our  inmost  blood. 

The  sudden  change,  the  unexpected  cheer, 

Breaking  like  sunshine  on  a  pensive  mood. 

This  breath  and  voice  of  life  in  seeming  solitude !’  p.  IQl*,  19d« 

“  -—But  where  hath  now  the  magic  dwelling  Hown  ? 

Oh  !  it  hath  melted  like  a  dream  away, 

A  dream  by  far  too  beautiful  for  earth  ; 

Or  like  a  cloud  that  hath  no  certain  stay. 

But  ever  changing,  like  a  different  birth.  « 

The  aged  holly  trees  more  silently. 

Now  we  are  gone,  stand  on  the  silent  ground ; 

1  seem  to  hear  the  streamlet  floating  by 
With  a  complaining,  melancholy  sound. 

Hush’d  are  the  echoes  in  each  mountain’s  breast, 

No  traces  there  of  former  mirth  remain  ; 

They  all  in  friendly  grandeur  lie  at  rest 
And  silent,  save  where  Nature’s  endless  strain, 

From  cataract  and  cave,  delights  her  lonely  reign. 

Yet,  though  the  strangers  and  their  tent  have  past 
i  Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind. 

Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind. 

And  long  within  the  shepherd’s  cot  shall  last.’  p.  215. 

The  ‘  French  Exile’  is  a  pleasing  little  thing,  though  in  a 
■measure  by  no  means  agreeable  to  our  ears. 

*  Witli  silver  voice,  the  lady  said. 

She  knew  how  well  he  sung! — 

—Starting,  he  raised  his  hoary  head,' 

To  hear  from  that  kind-hearted  maid 
His  own  dear  native  tongue. 
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He  seemed  as  if  restored  to  si^hf# 

So  suddenly  his  eyes  grew  bnght 
When  that  music  touch’d  his  ear ; 

The  lilied  fields  of  France,  I  ween, 

Before  him  swam  in  softened  light. 

And  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Seine 
They  all  are  murmuring  near.’  pp.  271, 2, 

*  -~That  aged  man  is  young  again. 

And  cheerily  chaunts  a  playful  strain 
While  his  face  with  rapture  shines 
How  rapidly  his  fingers  glance 

O’er  the  glad  strings !  his  giddy  brain 
Drinks  in  the  chorus  and  the  dance. 

Beneath  his  clustering  vines. 

We  saw  it  was  a  darling  tune 
With  his  old  heart, — a  chcar 
That  made  all  pains  forgotten  soon 
Gay  look'd  he  as  a  bird  in  June 
That  loves  itself  to  hear,  pp*  272,  3. 

*  But  fades  Uie  sportive  roundelay  ; 

Both  harp  and  voice  are  still ; 

The  dear  delusion  will  not  stay, 

The  murmuring  Seine  flows  far  away. 

Sink  cot  and  vine>ciad  hill ! 

'I'hough  his  cheated  soul  is  wounded  sore, 

His  aged  visage  dimm’d  once  more. 

The  smile  will  not  depart  \ 

But  struggles  ’mid  the  wrinkles  there, 

For  he  clings  unto  the  parting  shore. 

And  the  morn  of  life  so  melting- fair, 

Still  lingers  in  his  heart.’  pp.  273,  4e, 

But  the  most  pleasin'g  piccc.s  in  the  volume  are  those  in 
blank  verse.  Mere  tin?  reader  will  meet  with  fancy  and  feeling 
most  happily  coinhined,  and  with  tenderness  and  benevolence 
with  which  he  cannot  fail  to  he  delighted,  the  whole  delivered 
in  verse  of  a  most  soothing  and  delicate  harmony.  From  the 
lines  on  the  death  of  Grahumc  we  should  he  inclined  to  quote 
most  largely,  but  that  we  have  spoken  of  them  very  fully  in  a 
former  niiniher.  W'e  add,  howeter,  one  passage  more. 

‘  How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 
With  holiness  [  Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 
The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  arc  touch'd 
By  the  soft  hand  of  Piety,  and  hung 
Upon  Religion’s  shrioc,  there  vibrating 
With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  Uod. 

And  must  the  Bard  from  sacred  themes  refrain  ? 

Sweet  were  the  hymns  in  patriarchal  days, 

That,  kneeling  in  the  silence  of  his  lent. 

Or  00  some  mocnlighl  hill,  the  slicphrrd  pour’d 
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Unto  his  heaTcnly  Father.  Strains  tunrift ' 

Erst  chaunted  to  the  lyre  of  Israel^ 

More  touching  far  than  ever  poet  breathed 

Amid  the  Grecun  isles*  or  later  times 

Have  heard  in  Albion*  land  of  every  lay.’  p.  404. 

The  following  (|uotation  is  from  the  Hermitage. 

*  And  thus  was  Nature  by  the  impious  guilt 
Of  one  who  scorn’d  her  gracious  solitude* 

Defrauded  of  her  worshippers ;  though  pure 
.This  glen*  as  consecrated  house  of  God* 

Fit  haunt  of  heaven-aspiring  piety* 

Or  in  whose  dripping  cells  the  poet’s  car 
Might  list  unearthly  music*  this  sweet  glen 
With  all  its  tender  tints  and  pensive  sounds* 

Its  balmy  fragrance  and  romantic  forms* 

Lay  lonely  and  unvisited,  yea  worse, 

Peopled  with  fancied  demons*  and  the  brood 
At  enmity  with  man. 

So  was  it  once  ; 

But  now  far  other  creed  h  uh  sanctified 
This  dim  seclusion,  and  all  human  hearu 
Unto  its  spirit  deeply  reconciled. 

’Tis  said,  and  I  in  truth  believe  the  tale* 

That  many  years  ago  an  aged  man, 

Of  a  divine  aspect  and  stately  form, 

Came  to  this  glen*  and  took  up  his  abode 
In  ore  of  those  wild  caves  so  numerous 
Among  the  hanging  cliffs,  though  hid  from  view 
By  trailing  ivy,  or  thick  holly-bush* 

Through  the  whole  year  so  deeply,  brightly  green. 
With  evil  eye  the  simple  villagers* 

First  look'd  on  him,  and  scarcely  dared  to  tell 
Each  oilier,  what  dim  fears  were  in  their  souls. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  voice  and  eye 
Of  beautiful  old  age*  witli  angel  power. 

That  charms  away  suspicion*  and  com^iels 
Tlie  unwilling  soul  to  reverence  and  love. 

Mo  was  it  with  this  mystical  old  man  ! 

Wlien  first  he  came  into  the  glen*  the  spring 
Had  just  begun  to  tinge  the  sullen  rocks 
With  transient  smiles,  and  ere  the  leafy  bowers 
Of  summer  rustled*  many  a  visitant 
Had  sat  within  his  hospitable  cave* 

From  his  maple  bowl  the  unpolluted  spring 
Drunk  fearless,  ind  with  him  partook  the  bread 
.  Tliat  his  pale  lips  most  reverently  had  bless’d* 

With  words  becoming  such  a  holy  man  !*  pp.  324—6. 

•  While  thus  he  sate* 

Ev’n  like  the  Apostle  whom  our  Saviour  loved, 
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In  hli  old  agTi  in  Patmos’  lonely  isle* 

Mustne  on  him  that  he  had  aenred  in  youth,— 

Oh  !  men,  I  ween,  the  awe-struck  villagers 
Could  scarce  sustain  his  tones  so  deeply  charged 
With  hope,  and  faith,  and  gratitude,  and  joy. 

But  when  they  gazed ! — in  the  mild  lincamentt 
Of  his  majestic  visa^je,  they  beheld 
How  beautiful  is  holiness,  and  deemed 
That  sure  he  was  some  spirit  sent  by  God 
To  teach  the  way  to  Heaven  ! 

*  And  yet  his  voice 

Was  oft  times  s;idder,  than  as  they  conceived 
An  AngePs  voice  would  be,  and  though  to  sooth 
The  sorrows  of  all  others  ever  seemed 
His  only  end  in  life,  pi‘rhaps  he  had 
Griefs  of  his  own  of  which  he  nothing  spake  ; 

Idse  were  his  locks  more  grey,  more  pale  his  cheek. 
Than  one  had  thought  who  only  saw  his  form 
So  stately  and  so  t^l.— 

*  Oocc  did  they  speak 
To  him  of  that  most  miserable  man 
Who  here  himself  had  slain— and  then  his  eye 
Was  glazed  with  stern  compassion,  and  a  tear,— 

It  was  the  first  they  e’er  had  seen  him  shed, 

Though  mercy  was  the  attribute  he  loved 
Dearest  in  God*sown  Son, — bcdimmM  its  light 
For  a  short  moment ;  yi^,  that  hermit  old 
W’ent,— and  his  sadden’d  face  angelical 
Veil’d  with  his  withered  hands, ^then  on  their  knees 
He  bade  his  children  (so  he  loved  to  call 
I'hc  villagers)  kneel  down  ;  and  unto  God 
pray  for  his  brother’s  soul.— 

'  Amid  the  dust 

The  hermit  long  hath  slept,— and  every  one 
That  listen’d  to  the  saint’s  delightful  voice. 

In  yonder  church-yard,  near  the  eastern  porch. 

Close  to  the  altar-wall,  a  little  mound 
As  if  by  nature  shaped,  and  strewn  by  her 
With  every  tender  flower  that  sorrow'  loves, 

Tradition  calls  his  grave.’  pp.  227 — 9. 

The  next  is  from  I.oughri^  Tarn. 

*  This  is  the  solitude  that  reason  loves ! 

Even  he  who  yearns  for  human  sympathies. 

And  hears  a  music  in  the  breath  of  man, 

Dearer  than  voice  of  mountain  or  of  flood, 

Might  live  a  hermit  here,  and  mark  the  sun 
Rising  or  setting  *mid  the  beauteous  calm. 

Devoutly  blending  in  his  happy  soul 

Thoughu both  otearth  and  heaven!— Yon  mountain- side, 
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Rejolciog  in  its  cluttering  cottiigcs, 

Appears  to  me  a  paradise  preser?ed 

From  guilt  by  Nature^  hand,  and  crery  wreath 

Of  ^moke,  that  from  these  hamlets  mounts  to  heaTea, 

In  its  straight  silence  holy  as  a  spire 

Rear’d  o*er  the  house  of  God. 

• 

‘  Thy  sanctity 

Time  yet  hath  reverenced  ;  and  I  deeply  feel 
That  innocence  her  shrine  shall  here  presenre 
1  For  ever.— The  wild  vale  that  lies  beyond 

]  Circled  by  mountains  trod  but  by  the  feet 

i  Of  venturous  shepherd,  from  all  visitants, 

1  Save  the  free  tempests  and  the  fowls  of  heaven# 

(Guards  thee; — and  wooded  knolls  fantastical 
Seclude  thy  image  from  the  gentler  dale, 

That  by  the  Biathay’s  often-varied  voice 

Chear’d  as  it  winds  along,  in  beauty  fades 

^Mid  the  green  banks  of  joyful  Windermere  pp.  336—7. 


There  is  mueb  good  poetry  in  the  Hymn  to  Spring;  we  se¬ 
lect  the  following. 
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'  Oh  !  gracious  Power  I  for  thy  beloved  approach 
The  expecting  earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling  smiles. 
Struggling  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 

A  blessing  sent  before  thee  from  the  heavens, 

A  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness. 

Prepared  thy  way,  and  all  created  things 
Felt  that  the  angel  of  delight  was  near. 

Thou  earnest  at  last,  and  such  a  heavenly  smile 
Shone  round  thee,  as  beseem’d  the  eldest-born 
Of  Nature’s  guardian  spirits.  The  great  Sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 

Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  Winds  chaunted  in  the  sky  ; 

And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth. 

Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  Nature  strewn  o’er  valley,  hill,  and  field. 

To  hail  her  blest  deliverer  !— Ye  fair  Trees, 

How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  1  gaze  I 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  00  you  from  a  rainbow ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.  Ye  sweet  Birds, 

Weie  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours. 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ? 

There  are,  ’tis  said,  birds  that  pursue  the  spring. 
Where’er  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  sleep 
Abide  her  annual  reign,  when  forth  they  come 
With  freshen’d  plumage  and  enraptured  song. 

As  ye  do  now,  unwearied  choristers, 

VoL  IX.  D 
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Till  the  lind  ring  with  joy.  Yet  are  ye  not, 

S|>orting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautihil 
Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-side 
Send  a  son  bleating  like  an  infant’s  voice. 

Half  happy,  half  afraid  !  O  blessed  things  1 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence. 

The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman’s  dreams. 

The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  stir 
Of  hopes  ambitious  ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  lame,  and  all  that  worshipp*d  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  bum  for  in  their  pride, 

Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.’  pp.  248—50. 

We  could  with  pleasure  multiply  Quotations  from  these  and 
the  other  hlank-vcrse  pieces,  but  wh.at  we  have  given  will  bej 
sufficient  to  excite  in  our  readers  an  affectioji  for  the  author,  and 
la  shew  how  well  he  is  qualified  to  succeed  in  the  description  of 
external  nature,  and  the  delineation  of  true  and  simple  feeling. 

Alt.  HI.  The  he gitlativt  Authority  qf  Revealed  Grace :  an  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  Dispensation,  considered  in  connection  with  God’s  moral  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Men.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Strictures  on  the  Atonement,  and  the 
nature  of  Regenerauon.  By  William  Bennet,  8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  321. 
Price  7s.  Black,  Parry  andCo.&c.  1812- 


design  of  the  Author,  in  this  work,  is  two-fold; — fir 
to  shew  that  the  whole  of  divine  revelation,  is  address 
to  men  indefinitely,  as  free  accountable  agents,  presentin 
to  them  rational  motives,  binding  them  to  a  due  reception  a 
iuinrovement  of  its  contents,  and  furnishing  a  moral  test  oft 


improvement  of  its  contents,  and  furnishing  a  moral  test  oft 
princifdes  and  dispositions  of  their  hearts; — secondly,  to  pro 
the  rational  consistency  of  this  indefinite  plan,  with  the  al 
lowed  doctrines  of  man’s  inability,  and  the  necessity  of  divi 
infiuence. 

That  the  former  of  these  positions  should  ever  have  been  di 
puted,  must  appear  strange  to  such  as  have  not  attended 
the  process  that  has  passed  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
pose  it,  and  who  have  not  considered  how  far  attachment  to 
favorite  system  is  capable  of  warping  the  judgement ;  especial! 
w  hen  the  erroneous  parts  of  that  system  appear  to  flow  as  n 
cessary  inferences  from  some  highly  valuable  and  well 
tablished  truths.  The  persons  referr^  to,  have  been  acc 
tomed  to  contemplate  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  as  privile 
only  ;  and  to  fix  their  attention,  chiefly,  on  the  insufticicnc 
man,  as  described  in  scripture,  even  to  think  a  good  thought^ 
niuch  more  to  perform  acceptable  service.  Of  thit  m 
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imbecility  of  the  human  race,  so  unequivocally  and  repeated¬ 
ly  asserted  in  the  sacred  records,  they  have  had  painful 
evidence  in  their  own  experience,  and  have  been  taught  to 
acknowledge  the  full  extent  in  which  those  who  are  saved 
are  intiebted  to  the  free  exercise  of  divine  grace.  This 
conviction  respecting  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  bounty 
of  God,  so  opposite  to  their  former  thoughts,  has  been  at¬ 
tended,  in  some  respects,  with  salutary  effects  on  their  own 
minds;  and  they  justly  deem  it  a  matter  of  high  importance, 
that  others  should  entertain  a  similar  belief.  Whatever, 
therefore,  to  their  confined  apprehensions,  seems  to  militate 
against  a  truth  of  which  they  are  so  fully  convinced,  and 
whose  value  they  have  ascertained,  they  naturally  oppose. 
When  you  speak  of  duly,  they  say,  you  imply  power;  for  a 
man  without  strength  cannot  be  under  obligation.  This  po« 
sition,  (true  in  one  sense  of  power,  and  false  in  another,) 
appears  to  them  ])lain  and  incontrovertible,  for  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  they  perceive,  while  that  in  which  it  is  false, 
entirely  escapes  their  observation.  Hence,  that  they  should 
reject  the  notion  of  legislative  authority  being  attached  to 
the  gospel — of  indefinite  offers  made  to  all  men — and  of 
its  being  the  duty  of  all  to  believe,  ceases  to  be  surprizing. 

It  is  clear,  that,  in  controverting  these  positions,  they  do 
violence  to  reason,  but  then  they  think  reason  ought  to  yield 
to  faith,  however  partial  in  its  exercise  :  it  is  obvious,  that 
they  deprive  the  Deity  of  his  essential  character  as  moral 
governour,  but  it  is  much  more  delightful  to  their  feelings 
to  view  him  only  as  a  gracious  sovereign  :  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  limit  his  mercy,  in  not  allowing  to  ail  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  hint,  but  still  they  imagine  they 
glorify  his  justice  in  peremptorily  rejecting  those  who  had 
previously  transgressed  ;  or  they  even  think  of  honouring 
his  absolute  supremacy,  by  awfully  representing  him  as  ap¬ 
pointing  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment :  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  pass  over  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  oracles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  warnings,  invitations,  expostulations — and  over¬ 
look  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles  in  their  ad- 
dress(?s  to  men ;  but  thev  atteiul  to  other  statements  in  the 
scriptures,  as  they  think  inconsistettt  w  ith  tliese,  and -they 
protess  not  to  understand  such  addresses  ;  they  endeavour 
therefore  to  explain  them  away;  and,  as  mistake  must  lie 
somewhere,  they  impute  it  to  those  who  intefpret  such  pas- 
«ges  according  to  their  plain,  and  most  natural  meaning. 
Thus  it  is,  that  for  want  of  understanding  how  men,  in  onesense, 
unable  to  believe,  should  be  rerpiired  to  believe,  they  dispute 

|d)c  right  of  iliat  requirement ;  and,  disputing  the  right,  thejr 
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arc  IcJ  to  Jeny  the  fact,  however  clear  may  be  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  established. 

We  mean  not  to  afhrin,  that  these  persons,  mischievous  as 
their  creed  must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  all  bad  men.  We  have 
no  hesiution  indeed  in  saying,  that  no  good  man,  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  inferences  deduciblc  from  such  a  scheme,  could  be 
numbered  among  its  advocates :  but  as  a  person  cannot  look 
opposite  ways  at  once,  and  us  the  eyes  of  these  religionists 
are  never  for  a  moment  turned  from  their  favourite  principles 
tlic  whole  of  this  unwelcome  scene  lies  uncontemplated 
^I'o  such,  then,  would  they  but  attend  to  it,  a  Judicious  trea 
tise  on  ‘  the  rational  consistency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
as  conducted  in  the  form  of  general  and  indefinite  addresses 
to  sinners,*  would  be  a  present  of  no  small  value. 

But  besides  these  men,  who,  from  their  prejudices 
and  habits,  are  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  profit  by  it,  there 
are  others  to  whom  such  a  work  cannot  tail  of  being  ac¬ 
ceptable — individuals  who  acknowledge  the  facis^  that  men  are  J 
morally  iinp<»tent, — that  grace  is  distinguishing, — and  that  : 
all  arc  morally  bound  to  believe  the  gospel,  but  who,  for 
want  of  perceiving  the  harmony  of  these  things,  are  the 
subjects  of  painful  conflicts,  of  hesitating  fluctuations,  who 
walk  with  trembling  steps,  as  if  surrounded  by  darkness,  and 
on  a  road  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  for  some  time,  the  case  with  the  Author 
work  before  us: 

*  Having  at  different  periods,  [he  informs  us]  suffered  much  disquietude 
of  mind,  from  ill-digesu^  views  on  this  great  subject,  I  was  the  rather 
induced  to  employ  roy  years  of  retirement,  since  the  state  of  my  health  ob* 
liged  me  to  decline  the  public  exercises  of  my  ministry,  in  closely  examin¬ 
ing  the  rational  comuttneu  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  conducted  in  the 
form  of  general  and  indcunite  addresses  to  sinners.* 

There  is  still  another  class  of  persons,  who,  we  trust,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  just  views  on  these  points; — those, 
we  mean,  whose  principal  solicitude  is  about  the  external 
administration  of  the  gospel.  Regarding  man  only  in  the 
light  of  a  moral  accountable  agent,  they  overlook  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  the  subject  of  supernatural  influence.*  Hence 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  a  most  important  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  man’s  recovery  to  happiness  and  glory.  They  call 
sinners  to  repentance  and  faith,  but  do  not  sufficiently  shew 
them,  whence  they  are  to  derive  moral  strength  for  those  holy 
exercises.  ^  They  exhort  the  faithful  to  persevere,  but  neg* 
lect  teaching  them  to  trace  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  others,  to  their  proper  source.  And  the  reasoa 
they  thus  act,  as  appears  from  their  writings,  is,  that  they 
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imagine  human  agency,  and  the  merciful,  effectual  interposi- 
tion:i  of  the  Deity  cannot  subsist  together. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  author  of  the 
present  work  directed  his  attention  to  the  obircts  it  professca 
to  discuss,  flis  plan  of  prosecuting  thosc.objects,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  ^  Introduction,*  which  treats  of  *  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  moral  dispensation,’  we  meet  with  some  sen¬ 
sible  and  valuable  remarks;  but  wc  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  worthy  author  should  have  presented  statements  so 
loose,  and  adopted  a  style  so  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  inw 
portance  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  after  distinguishing 
government  into  physical  and  moral,  he  observes,  ^  that  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  very  con* 
stitution  of  their  natures  as  accountable  agents,'*  (p.  2.)  Now 
we  confess  we  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend  this  position. 
It  appears  to  us  far  from  accurate  to  say,  that  the  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  God,  is  founded  in  the  accountability  of  its 
subjects.  The  very  existence  of  moral  government  indeed 
implies  accountability,  and  the  notion  ot  accountability  as 
necessarily  supposes  moral  government;  they  are  mutually 
correlative;  but  the/oundation  o{  both  must  be  sought  from 
more  radical  principles.  So  again,  when  it  is  said,  tliat,  *in 
whatever  part  of  the  universe,  intelligent  creatures  exist  in 
a  state  of  moral  probation^  we  reasonably  maj/  suppose  that  they 
arc  placed  under  some  such  government,*  (p.  2.)  we  readily 
yield  our  assent  indeed  ;  for  to  suppose  moral  probation 
without  moral  government,  would  doubtless  be  v^ry  unrea¬ 
sonable  but  what  the  remark  elucidates,  we  confess,  is  not 
to  us  apparent.  Once  more.  *  The  grand  principle  of  such 
(moral)  government,  it  is  observed,  is  the  moral  obligation 
of  rational  motives^  which  direct  to  the  attainment  of  va¬ 
luable  ends,  by  the  application  of  suitable  means,  and  ex¬ 
cite  to  the  proper  use  of  those  means,  by  such  interesting 
considerations  of  duty  and  encouragement,  as  leave  no  rea¬ 
sonable  excuse  for  neglect  or  indifference.*  lnde|>cndently  of 
the  word  ‘  motive*  being  here  incorrectly  put  foi  induce’* 
ment  (for,  in  the  best  recent  treatises  bn  moral  philosophy, 
the  word  motive  is  properly  restrained  to  that  which  actually 
moves  the  will,)  it  sounds  harshly  to  say  that  motives  direct 
to  the  attainment  of  valuable  ends,  or  that  they  regulate  (he 
‘  application  of  suitable  means.*  ^  Valuable  ends*  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  a  motive  or  inducement,  and  the  *  applica¬ 
tion  of  suitable  means*  is  the  consequence  of  a  well  in¬ 
formed  judgement.  An  ignoiantman  may  act  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  very  powerful  motives,  but  ntay,  at  the  same 
lime,  adopt  very  incompetent,  and  indeed,  very  improper 
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means,  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. — Mistakes  like  these 
onj»ht  certainly  to  have  been  carefully  excluded  from  a  work 
designed  to  impart  accurate  notions  on  subjects  of  diihculty 
and  importance. 

After  the  short  ncrount  of  moral  government  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  we  have  been  constrained  to  dcsciibe  as  defective 
in  clearness  and  precision,  the  author  lays  down  a  principle 
which  he  afterwards  illustrites  and  applies  at  great  length, 
and  which,  wert?  it  sutlicienily  considered,  would  detect  the 
absurdity  of  pretences  vainly  offered  by  those  who  reject 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  excuse  of  their  londuct.  'Fhe  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  is  exceedingly  obvious,  as  well  as  indisputable, 
and  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  exubeiant  folly  of 
those  persons,  whose  prejudices  and  passions  alone,  have 
taught  them  to  overlook  it  in  reference  to  Revelation.  They 
pretend  that  a  revelation  from  God,  ought  to  have  all  the 
evidence  with  which  it  is  j)ossible  it  could  be  attended,  and 
that  the  want  of  this,  is  a  sullicient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  that  high  consideration.  In  opposition 
to  this  flimsy  dogma,  it  is  stated  that,  ‘  the  moral  obligation 
of  motives  is  binding  on  all  intelligent  creatures,  under  i 
much  less  degree  of  weight,  than  that  which  arises  either 
from  a  dentonstrative  evidence  of  truth,  or  from  an  absolute 
certainty  of  success  in  the  use  of  means.’  (p.  3.);  and,  it  ii 
remarked  that  ‘  there  may  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  present¬ 
ing  the  notices  of  iriitb,  and  the  calls  of  duty,  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  ami  conscience  without  any  such  overbearing  and  ne- 
cessit.iting  evidence,  not  only  for  the  exercise  of  the  mentil 
powers,  but  for  u  test  of  the  moral  principles  of  the  heart’ 
(p.  3.)  This  fitness  for  such  an  exercise  and  test,  in  the 
nature  and  tlcgree  of  evidence  alVorded,  both  for  the  gf- 
neral  truth  of  the  scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  pariienlar  facts  and  doctrines,  renden 
llie  gospel,  as  divulged  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  t 
well  as  the  respective  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  ‘  a  moni 
dispensation,  or  a  plan  of  exercising  the  powers,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  principles,  of  the  human  mind,  congenial  with 
the  character  and  present  condition  of  men,  as  intelligent  ac- 
couniahle  creatures.’  To  defend,  prow,  and  elucidate  tbii 
plan,  as  before  remarked,  is  one  leading  object  of  tb 
volume. 

Its  defence  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Introduction.  1 
is  conducted  rather  in  a  popular,  oratorical  method,  than  ii 
a  logical,  close,  and  accurate  style  of  argument.  Perhaps  tki 
vague  and  undignified  manner  may  be  adopted  partly  in  B 
comiiiodation  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  (too  unfavourable  to  at 
tiiodical  reasoning)  but  it  is  not  unattended  with  incOJ 
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venienccs.  It  sometimes  betrays  a  writer  into  a  facility  of  sup¬ 
posing  what  ought  not  to  be  supposed,  and  then  to  expatiate 
very  finely,  and  with  a  bewildering  effect  on  what  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  presumption  of  that  unimaginable  circum* 
stance.  This,  we  think  there  is  some  ground  to  suspect,  has 
been  the  case  in  the  work  before  us.  For  instance,  the  author 
supposes, 

*  that  if  God  had  seen  it  fit,  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  mo¬ 
ral  agency,  he  could  easily  have  revealed  divine  truths,  and  have 
exhibited  the  blessings  of  salvation  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
irresistibly  constrained  the  minds  of  men  to  believe  and  embrace  them. 
He  would  have  set  them  forth  in  all  the  force  of  demonstration,  or 
with  the  simplicity  and  authority  of  indisputable  axioms ;  so  as  to 
have  left  no  possibility  of  mistake,  or  any  room  for  the  exercise  of 
investigation.  Every  principle  of  religion  might  at  once  have  carried 
the  same  conviction  to  the  mind,  as  the  position,  that  a  whole  it 
equal  in  all  its  paits,  or,  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle.’ 

Is  not  this,  we  would  ask,  attributing  to  language  a  power 
which  no  combination  of  words  can  possess.  Is  it  not 
presupposing  intellectual  faculties  in  the  objects  addressed, 
not  only  more  than  human,  but  super-angelic }  Does 
it  not  overlook  the  fundamental  difference  between  truths 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  such  axioms,  and  those 
which  are  the  subjects  of  divine  revelation  ?  Truths  of 
the  former  kind,  are  such  in  a  sense  strictly  absolute,  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  will,  but  the  latter  necessarily  suppose 
an  act  of  divine  volition.  That  ^a  whole  is  ec^ual  to  ail 
I  its  parts,'  does  not  arise  from  any  determination  of  the 
Almighty  :  but  ‘‘  he  who  believeth  shall  be  saved,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  IS  a  truth,  because  it  is  constituted  such  by  the 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God ;  and  therefore,  however 
expressed,  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  different  from  the 
other.  In  truths  of  that  simple  and  primary  class,  we  sec 
at  once  the  impossibility  that  the  contrary  should  be  fact:  but 
in  order  to  have  this  conviction  respecting  thetrutlis  revealed 
in  holy  scripture,  we  must  enter  into  every  circumstance 
and  reason  contemplated  by  the  divine  mind,  when  ho  de* 
termined  them, — reasons  which  no  power  of  words  formed 
into  axioms  could  be  supposed  to  convey,  and  which, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  no  created  mind  could  comprehencL 
But  if  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  that  any  finite  in¬ 
tellect,  however  exalted,  could  have  this  evidence  of  those 
truths,  how  much  less  can  the  idea  accord  with  the  present 
fallen  condition  of  human  nature  ?  That  God  can  produce 
Jai/hf  by  a  sovereign  operation  on  any  mind,  indeed,  is  un¬ 
deniable ;  but  that  any  external  testimony  however  announced. 
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or  that  any  corroborating  prools,  be  they  as  convincing  is  * 
possible,  in  their  own  nature,  shoutil  ‘  ii  resistibly  constrain  the  ^ 
minds  of  men  to  believe,  and  embrace  them,*  in  opposition  to 
all  the  determined  obstinacy,  and  inveterate  prejudice  that  I 
dwell  in  a  depraved  nature,  is  contrary  to  all  reasonable  ex*  ^ 

fK'Ctation.  W'hat  evidence,  capable  of  being  expressed  by* 
angua^e,  could  equal  that  of  miracles  afforded  by  our  Lord,  •  ^ 
in  contirmation  of  his  Messiahship  ?  I'lie  raising  of  Lazarus 
in  the  sight  of  the  Jews,  after  he  had  been  so  long  dead, 
was  surely  an  evidence  as  strong  as  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive,  that  his  mission  was  true.  But  did  it  actually  produce  i 
this  ‘irresistible  conviction?*  Did  not  the  Jews  not  only  ^ 
seek  the  more  to  kill  Jesus;  hut  plot  against  the  life  of 
Lazarus  himself,  because  the  sight  of  him  wrought  so  power.  | 
fully  on  tlie  minds  of  many?  'Fo  ‘  suppose*  then,  while  such|| 
depravity  rentains,  a  degree  of  evidence  sutHcient  to  silence 
effi'ctually  and  for  ever  all  objections,  and  ensure  a  uni*  ^ 
versal  reception  of  sacred  truth,  and  to  expatiate  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  lovely  tields  of  intuition, — must  be  considered 
only  as  a  luxuriant  indulgence  of  an  undisciplined  ima¬ 
gination;  must  be  lamentcJ,  not  oidy  as  otVending  against 
correct  taste,  hut  as  tending  to  foster  doubts  and  regrets,  | 
which  ought  to  he  peremptorily  suppressed  by  an  expo-  i 
sure  of  their  absurdity.  I'liey  who  demand  a  revelation  of 
truths  so  exalted  as  tliosc  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
without  any  degree  of  mystery,  require  an  impossibility,  or 
at  least  an  entire  change  in  the  powers  of  man,  and  the 
established  mode  of  obtaining  intormation.  For,  to  argue 
that  (M)d  “  has  the  residue  of  the  spirit,’*  that  “his  under-  4 
siamling  is  infinite,” — that  “he  perfectly  couqirehends  all 
things,”  is  obviously  inconclusive,  except  we  could  infer 
that  forms  of  latiguage  may  convey  infinite  knowledge,  or 
that  man  cun  comprehend  whatever  an  unlimited  understand¬ 
ing  can  propose, 

111  theological  discussions,  few  words  have  been  more  un^ 


happily  misapplied  than  the  term  soirrcipnii/.  It  has,  even  by  i 
learned  and  good  men,  been  often  employed,  as'if  it  stood  fora^ 
right  ill  God  to  do  w  hat  is  unjust,  merely  because  his  will  is  too  ^ 
poweifni  to  be  resisted.  This  representation  is  very  revolting,  S 
and  has  evidently  contributed  to  heighten  prejudices  against^ 
many  important  truths  defended  by  those  who  have  adopted  it  ^ 
Wc  are  sorry  to  see  it  introduced  so  inadverteiiily  in  the  ^ 
foliow  ing  passage. 

•  Without  availing  ourselves  of  what  might  he  forcibly  urged,  ot|| 
the  ground  of  his  equitable  right  to  exercise  his  sovereignty  over  H 
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hii  creatures  as  he  pleateth,  there  It  an  evident  suiublenest  to  the 
distinguishing  properuci  of  human  nature  In  such  a  plan  of  procedure.* 

Not  to  comment  on  what  is  implied  in  the  singular  pho'wco- 
logy  *  equitable  right,’  there  is  couched  under  the  whole  clause  a 
sentiment,  that,  by  virtue  of  sovereignty  i-the  Deity,  ihi^jht  have 
adopted  a  ])lan  of  procedure  in  which  there  should  be  no 
*  suitableness’  to  the  *  distinguishing  properties  of  human 
nature.*  Aijainst  such  a  notion  we  must  he  allowed  to  protest. 
Sovereignty  in  the  distribution  of  favours  is  an  amiable  attri¬ 
bute,  but  a  right  to  do  wrong,  founded  in  irresistible  power, 
is  unless  a  solecism  in  language,  than  it  is  dreadful  in  contem¬ 
plation. 

The  6rst  and  second  chapters,  containing  a  view  of  the 
dispensation  of  divine  mercy  to  our  first  parents,  immediately 
after  the  fall,  and  of  the  orighest  manifestations  of  grace 
under  the  Old  Testament,  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  position 
before  laid  down,  that  ‘  divine  revelation  is  a  moral  plan  of 
exercising  the  natural  powers  of  man,  and  a  test  of  the  dis¬ 
position,  or  state  of  the  heart.’  The  points  chiefly  insisted 
on  for  this  purpose,  are,  that  though  the  evidence  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  those  truths  which  were  reejuired  to  be  believed,  were 
by  no  means  so  striking  and  convincing  as  might  have  been 
alfordcd,  yet  they  were  sufiicient, — to  present  rational  en¬ 
couragements  to  nope,  and  excitements  to  duty  ;  to  produce 
a  consolatory  degree  of  assurance  in  those  who  attended 
to  them  ;  and,  to  render  those  by  whom  they  were  neglect¬ 
ed,  inexcusable.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  we  meet  with 
many  excellent  .tmarks,  though  we  think  the  discussion  is 
somewhat  too  dilated  and  particular.  By  considering  the  first 
diicovery  of  mercy,  the  Ahrahamic  covenant,  and  the  Mosaic 
institution,  separately,  in  order  to  prove  what  seems  so  easily 
established,  the  argument  becomes  less  interesting,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  involves  several  repetitions. 

In  the  third  chapter,  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  evidence  of  Christianity  ;  and  though,  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  we  cannot  expect  to 
meet  with  any  new  ideas,  we  arc  presented  with  a  concise  and 
judicious  statement  of  as  much  of  that  evidence  as  is  amply 
sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  and  criminal  conduct  of  110(30- 
lievers,  by  evincing  the  awful  responsibilities  under  which  they 
act,  and  the  dreadful  peril  at  which  they  indulge  their  impious 
and  malignant  sarcasms  against  divine  truth.  Within  th« 
compass  of  a  few  pages,  enough  is  collected  to  make  the  callous 
rolent,  and  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  those  wlvo  hav« 
thoughtlessly  approached  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  this 
dangerous  refuge  from  an  accusing  conscience. 
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I'hc  manner  in  vvliiclj  the  divine  spirit,  in  liis  method  of 
revealing  ‘  the  peculiar  doctrines  ol  (’lirisiianity,*  has  re¬ 
garded  the  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  as  moral  agents,  \% 
elucidated  in  the  fourth  cliapter.  Here  it  is  shewn,  that  though 
we  are  not  presented,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  with  nii  thodical 
statements  of  essential  truths,  yet  tlie  notices  of  them  are  such  I 
as  to  encourage  impiirv,  reward  industry,  promote  lively  feel¬ 
ings  of  piety,  and  entirely  supersede  the  plea  of  involuntary 
ignorance. 

1  he  succeciling  chapter  directs  the  attention  to  a  similar 
display  of  adaptation  to  our  c  ircumstances  as  moral  agents,  in 
the  “  ministry  of  rec  onciliation.”  The  reinaiks,  both  on  the 
‘  rule’  l)y  wliich  our  l.ord  and  his  Apostles  proceeded  in 
opening  the  divine  commission,  and  the  *  particular  methods  ^ 
adoptc  cl  hy  them  in  exercising  their  public  ministry,’  are  well  r 
worthy  of  attentioti.  That  rule,  it  is  argued,  was  not,  as  some 
absurdly  imagine,  tbe  secret  piiipose  of  (lod,  but,  ati  unre- 
sliieied  bt‘nevoli*nce,  having  a  merciful  aspect  on  the  wliole 
hnmun  race.  And,  tti  particnlaily  mdolding  this  scheme  of 
heavenly  gtiice,  men  are  uniformly  addressed  as  accountable 
agents,  and  prvNented,  not  cmly  with  a|)pcals  to  their  under 
standings,  but  with  considerations  of  tbe  highest  interest,  cal« 
ciliated  to  engage  the  heart,  and  to  induence  the  will.  It  it 
shewn,  that  the  ministry  of  ins[)ired  men  was  uniformly  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  reference  to  the  common  principles  of  human 
nature,  hy  virtue  of  which  men  are  deemed  capable  of  judging 
and  of  acting  for  tbemseUes;  and  (bat,  while  sinners  of  every 
description  arc  presented  with  indiicemeuts,  suited,  iu  tbe 
best  manner  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  a  due  reception  of 
the  gospel,  they  are,  at  the  same  lime,  instructed  in  its  Icgis 
lalive  authority,  and  taught  that,  by  a  r(jeclion  of  its  judicial 
claims,  they  involve  themselves  in  irremediable  condemnation. 

\V’e  now’  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  work  more  interesting,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  iiujuiry,  and  from  the  superior  ability  it 
di>|)la\s.  'I’he  sixth  chapter,  on  the  proper  import  of  tliv 
Gospel  dispensation  as  addressed  to  sinners  indefinitely,  con¬ 
tains  accurate  statement,  and  perspicuous  argument.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  ditTerence  in  extent  between  the 
obligation  of  tlie  gospel,  and  the  divine  assistance  by  which 
men  actually  obey  the  gosjiel,  are  well  worihy  the  attention  of 
those  who  erroneously  confound  obligation  to  duty  and  moral 
power.  Speaking  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  gospel  dispensa 
tion,  the  author  observes, 

•  One  thing,  however,  must  in  reason  be  admitted  ;  namely,  that  it  il 
not  the  rven/  o(  things,  which  ought  to  regulate  our  judgment  in  this  case, 
but  the  tofut'Uution  oi  the  gotpel  dispensation  itself ;  on  the  nature  an^ 
credibility  of  those  discoveries  which  are  made  in  the  gospel,  concerning 
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ihc  pbn  and  promise  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Whether  it  should 
VvcDtually  appear  that  many  had  embraced  this  divine  dispensation,  or  that 
It  had  been  universally  rejected,  this  question,  notwithstanding,  would  be 
bf  the  highest  propriety  and  importance  in  the  day  of  universal  retribution, 

H  lz.  all  reasonable  motl%}es  and  grounds  of  encouragement  proposed  to 

iuch  ns  came  under  the  gospel  ?  I'hat  these  motives  and  encouragements 

I  should  have  boon  rendered,  by  positive  divine  indaence,  irresistibly 

to  the  obedience  of  faith  in  any,  could  not  be  claimed  as  matter  of  nght  or 
^ equity,  by  the  siibjects  of  God's  moral  government.  In  justice  they  could 
ionly  expect  that  the  rule  of  their  obligation  should  have  been  morally 
\  adapted  \o  the  faculties  of  their  nature,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
:  condition  ;  or,  that  it  should  have  exhibited  with  sufficient  clearness,  and 
i  upon  grounds  worthy  of  unreserved  confidence,  all  reasonable  motives  and 
-  encouragements  to  their  seeking  the  blessings  of  salvation  in  the  way  of 
^  God’s  gracious  appointment.  So  far  as  tlie  gospel  partakes  of  this  moral 
adaptation  to  the  nature  and  condition  ot  men,  it  is  properly  fitted  to  be 
^  an  instrument  of  exercising  God’s  righteous  government  over  intelligent 
1^^  creatures.  The  sovereignty  of  divine  favour  indeed,  may  consistently  go 
It,  far  beyond  this  towards  whomsoever  God  pleaseth  ;  in  imparting  the 
|y  gracious  influence  to  their  minds,  which  shall  effectually  dispose  them  to  a 
H  due  reception  of  the  gospel,  and  eventually  raise  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
K  all  its  promises.  And  whosoiwer  are  finally  saved  will  have  the  fullest 
H  reason  to  acknowledge  that  they  arc  saved  by  grace.”  I'hc  freeness  and 
Bj  efficiency  of  such  gracious  influence,  however,  interfere  not  with  the  equi- 
E  table  administration  of  God’s  covenant  towards  such  as  reject  the  gospel ; 
B  seeing  their  rejection  of  it  ariseth  from  tlieir  own  obliquity,  or  perverse 
fl  disposition  of  heart,  and  not  from  any  positive  influence  of  his  will,  nor 
fl  from  any  want  of  moral  advantages  under  that  dispensation  of  his  covenant, 
■  in  which  by  his  providence  they  were  placed.”  pp.  1 15-^1 1(). 

B  This  adaptation  of  the  gospel  *  to  the  nature  and  condition 
B  of  men  as  moral  agents,’  is  then  more  particularly  explained 
B  under  the  pro|)osiiions, — that  ‘  the  salvation  of  Clirist  is  com- 
B  plctcly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  all  perishing 
B  sinners,’ — tnat  ‘  the  sacrifice  which  he  once  olfered  for  sins,  is 
B  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  all,’ — that ‘the  plan  of  salvation 
B  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  both  free  to  all,  and  true  concerning 
B  all,  iliat  enjoy  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,’ — that  ‘  what- 
B  ever  disabilities  sin  hath  brought  on  the  nature  of  men  as 
H  fallen  creatures,  they  are  suitably  provided  against  in  the 
I  gracious  promise  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.’ — that  *  there  is  a 
H  divinely  established  connexion  between  the  proper  use  of 
H  gospel  means,  and  thecommnnicationsof  the  Spirit  tosinners,* — 
■  and  therefore,  that,  ‘  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  will 
■  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  in  his  word,  the  salvation  of  every 
H  individual  under  the  gospel  is  hypothetically  possible.* 

■  Cuder  the  second  of  these  proj)ositions,  will  he  found  some 
H  judicious  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  atoi^mcnt.  The 
H  orthodox  have  sometimes  been  charged,  whether  ignorantly  or 
■  disingenuously  wc  will  not  assert,  with  supposing  an  actual  infi- 
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nity  of  sufTerinp  to  have  been  endured  by  the  Redeemer,  as 
they  thought,  either  that  Deity  is  not  impassible,  or  that  huma.3|t 
nity  could  sustain  unlimited  agony.  The  notion  is  preposterou5,^c 
and  one  which  every  party  would  disclaim,  hut  it  will  he  worthy||s 
the  consideration  of  tliose  individuals,  whose  views  are  op-|j^g 
posed  in  the  succeeding  (piotation,  how  far  it  may  be  involvcdti* {| 
in  their  ill  dige>ted  statements.  win 

‘  The  dignity  of  his  person  corresponds  with  the  greatness  of 
undertaking,  and  reflects  aglow  on  the  whole  scheme  of  redemptioa,K t 
which  makes  it  the  object  of  angelic  wonder  and  reverence,  1  Pet.  1. 12.  H 
And,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  service  which  he  came  to  perform,  S'-enji®!/ 
to  have  implied  a  moral  necessity  for  his  being  the  proper  subject  of  divine 
excellence  and  glor)'.  For  though  we  would  c.'.refully  guard  against 
idea  of  resolving  (as  some  appt^ar  to  have  too  much  resolved)  the  qualifi«£:^ 
cations  of  our  Lord  fordischarging  the  oflice  of  Mediator,  into  a  supposed  ^ ^ 
physical  capability  of  sustaining  an  infinite  quantum  of  sufferings  %  as  thew: 
proper  punishment  of  sin,  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation,  either  ioKj^ 
scripture,  or  in  reason  ;  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  of  the  highest  mora/ ®  ^ 
effect  being  given  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  by  a  personage  of  such®^ 
pre-eminent  glory, as  “the  only  Ix'gcttcn  of  the  father/*  condescendingly 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  submitting  to  suffer  at  allf  especially  H  C 
as  he  lutfc red  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  s«ilvatiun  of  rebels  against  («od.  1 1 
Nothing  could  more  strikingly  exhibit  “  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  wn,’*  I  s 
or  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  fill  the  intelligent  universe  of  holy|i 
brings  with  admiring  views  of  divine  compassion  for  sinners,  than  a  I  ) 
scheme  of  reconciliation  conducted  by  means  of  such  astonishing  abase*  ■  { 
ment  in  the  Son  of  God.'  pp.  1*21,  122. 

‘  Some,  indeed,  represent  the  work  of  Christ, in  his  expiation  of  silBi 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  as  if  they  proceeded  by  a  nice  rule  of  proportion,  B  { 
bi*twei*n  the  quantum  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  exact  number  of  those,  who  Ri  y 
will  eventually  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  his  death  ;  which  seems  to  imply, Ej  j 
that  if  any  more  were  to  bt'  paiJoncd,  througli  faith  in  his  blood,  than  will  , 
hnally  be  presented  spotless  before  the  presence  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  &  ^ 
the  kcdeenier  ought  to  have  been  greater  than  they  actually  were.  But  P 
on  what  is  sucli  a  sy'tcmatical  representation  founded  ?  Is  it  not  even  self*  ^  * 
contradictory  ?  For,  it  it  Lc  asserted  tliat  sin  is  an  inf  nit  e  evil ^  as  opposing  '  ,  ' 
and  reflecting  on  infinite  excellence,  w  hy  should  it  not  be  admitted,  that  in  ' 
the  character  and  woik  of  him  who  is  divinely  glorious,  there  was  infinite  ^ 
excellcBcy  and  worth?  And  if  the  dignity  of  his  person,  together  with  i 
the  perfect  moral  excellency  of  his  obedience,  stanqied  an  infinite  value  on  ( 
hif  sufferings  for  sin,  how  should  there  be  any  defect  of  sufticieocyin  hilt  i 
sacrifice  to  have  expiated  the  whole  aggregate  of  human  guilt,  which  fej 
could  not  be  more  than  infiniu’ly  demeritorious  r  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  |  i 
represcruition  is  grounded  in  low  and  contracted  views  of  the  mediation  of  Ri  j 
Christ,  borrowed  from  the  nature  of  civil  iiansactions  among  men;  as  if  it  ‘  , 

resembled  the  settling  of  a  private  debtor-account,  or  the  payment  of  a  jf  , 
stipulated  sum  for  the  ransom  of  a  specific  number  of  captives-— /jn/u/n  pro  | 
totidrm.  Whereas  there  is  a  grandeur  in  tlic  whole  plan  of  mcrcyi  like  that 
of  all  God’s  other  works,  which  exalts  the  scheme  of  redemptioD  infloitely  ; 
above  all  companion  with  these/’  pp.  121,  125. 
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Chaplcr  the  seventh,  also,  contains  much  that  is  valuable, 
though  not  ahogether  so  correct  and  forcible  as  the  preceding 
one.  It  i»  ‘  on  the  rational  consistency  of  the  gospel  dispen¬ 
sation;’  in  the  illustration  of  which  are  considered  *  the  prosier 
ground  of  moral  obligation,’ — ‘  the  physical  powers  of  men 
in  their  unregenerate  state,* — ‘  the  moral  adaptation  of  gospel 
means  to  the  purpose  of  recovering  men  from  the  power  of 
^in,* — and  ‘  the  connexion  of  the  gospel  dispensation  with 
the  promised  presence  of  Christ.* 

‘  By  moral  obligation,’  says  our  author,  *  I  understand  the 
force  of  truth  and  duty^  arising  out  of  man’s  necessary  depend¬ 
ence  on  God,  and  relation  to  him  as  an  accountable  creature, 
bv  which  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  regard  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  as  thetti/eof  his  faith  and  practice.*  p.  171.  This 
dchnition  rightly  states  obligation  to  arise  out  of  *  man’s 
necessary  dependence  on  God,  and  relation  to  him  ;*  but  no 
clear  idea  seems  connected  with  the  additional  words,  •  as  an 
accountable  creature.*  For  to  say  that  a  person  is  obliged 
iK'cause  he  is  accountable,  is  nearly  the  same  as  saying,  he  is 
obliged  because  he  is  obliged.  Accountability  evidently  im¬ 
plies  obligation ;  for  why  should  a  person  be  required  to  render 
an  account,  if  he  is  perfectly  free  from  binding  power?  Nor 
are  we  fully  satisfied  with  the  statement,  that  moral  obligation 
is  the/<?rrc  of  truth  duty.  We  can  conceive  of  no  Jorce  o( 
truth  and  duty,  but  the  actual  influence  of  them,  yet  surely,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  whosoever  disregards  truth,  and  negfecti 
duty,  is,  therefore  freed  from  obligation  !  Besides,  what  force 
can  there  be  in  truth,  if  it  he  not  understood  or  known?  And 
would  voluntary  ignorance  in  man,  abrogate  legislative  authority 
in  God  ?  Duty,  again,  takes  its  rise  from  obligation,  for  were 
wc  bound  by  nothing  we  could  owe  nothing,  so  that  to  repre¬ 
sent  obligation  as  the  force  of  duty,  is  to  make  it  the  effect  of 
itself.  And  why  should  moral  obligation  be  limited  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  ‘  revealed  will  of  God  ?*  Are  those  who  are  left 
to  the  light  of  nature  altogether  exonerated  from  accounta¬ 
bility  ?  Are  not  they  who  are  without  the  written  law,  a  law 
unto  themselves  ?  Do  not  their  consciences  cither  accuse  or 
excuse  them  ?  And  does  not  that  inward  approbation  or  tbo 
contrary,  imply  legislative  authority,  and  required  obedience  f 
To  us,  the  binding  power,  in  moral  obligation,  appears  to  be 
the  essential  connexion  between  human  conduct,  and  final 
happiness  or  misery.  A  man  is  not  bound  where  there  are  no 
consequences  of  his  actions,  affecting  his  well  being ;  but  since 
no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  his  own  happiness,  ail  must  be 
obliged  in  proportion  as  that  is  concerned.  This  statement^ 
reduces  the  Question,  whether  we  are  bound  to  believe,  within 
very  narrow  limits.  For  if  without  faith  there  can  be  no  final 
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felicity,  it  follows,  that  as  we  value  that  felicity,  \vc  are  obligated  H  ] 
to  receive  the  divitie  testimony.*  If  this  be  allowed,  there  caoK  < 
be  no  dispute  about  the  fact:  the  only  contest  remaining  is  about  w  : 
the  right ;  that  is,  whether  our  final  acceptance  ought  to  bcH 
fuspended  on  this  preliminary  ?  Nor  can  any  one  dispute  this^ 
who  is  not  possessed  of  the  most  daring  impiety.  For  whatS 
can  be  more  evi<lcnt  than  that  there  is  such  a  requisition  ?  and  j  i 
what  more  awfully  bold  than  to  accuse  the  Deity  of  injustice?^’ 

Hut  it  is  asked,  why  should  we  be  obliged  to  what  we  arc® 
unable  to  perform  ?  The  term  unable  is  ambiguous.  Since  non 
man  can  act  contrary’  to  his  will,  it  is  often  put  for  indisposition  B 
of  mind.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  we  arc  unable  to  fuliilK 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  And  to  otVer  a  plea  against H 
obligation  on  tlie  mere  giouiul  of  unwillingness,  would  surely f- 
bo  ineirectual.  'riie  etjuivocai  meaning  of  this  word  inability,^ 
and  some  others  of  similar  import,  has  occasioned  many  un-K 
happy  mistakes  and  much  disputation,  which  a  just  distinctions 
betweeti  natural  and  moral  power  is  well  calculated  to  rectifyl 
and  compose.  This  distinction  in  the  work  liefore  us,  is  pro-S 
pcrly  made  and  forcibly  argued  upon.  It  is  shewn,  that  Ood|y 
may  Justly  require  of  us  all,  that  of  which  we  are  physieallyE> 
capable,  and  this  capacity,  though  it  may  have  been  impaired, 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  fall.  For,  f 

*  A*  far  as  wc  have  any  means  of  judging  concerning  the  physical 
powers  of  men  in  their  present  fallen  condition,  they  have  not  lost  anyr 
one  faculty,  which  originally  belonged  to  their  nature  as  intelligent  ac*i 
countable  creatures,  though  sin  lias  occasioned  the  greatest  disorder  in  the 
moral  state  and  exercise  of  them  all ;  neither  do  men  receive  in  regeneratioi ; 
any  other  mental  powers,  than  what  they  previously  possessed  ;  only  they  !  i 
are  restored  in  a  measure,  by  divine  grace,  to  their  proper  state  and  excr^  ^ 
cise.'  p.  ISO. 

In  the  section  on  the  moral  atlaptation  of  gospel  means,  . 
wc  meet  with  a  note  respecting  regeneration,  and  that  note* 
refers  ns  to  some  strictures  on  this  subject  in  an  appendix.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  onr  autlior  has  mistaken  the  sentiments  of 
those  wbom  he  opposes  respecting  the  nature  of  this  divini 
change,  and  that,  ol  course,  his  arguments  are  altogether 
inapplicable.  Many  divines  of  high  respectability  have  believed 
that  regeneration  is  a  ynoral  or  spiritual  effect,  resulting  frumi,  ^ 
physical  agency  immediately  upon  the  lieart  or  disposition :  butj^ 
wc  arc  unuc(|uainted  w  ith  any  who  conceive  it  to  be  a  physicilM 
result.  That  the  encrcy  exerted  should  he  of  this  character, 9 
iloi*s  not  prove  the  encct  to  be  so.  I'lie  integrity  of  our|B 
tiist  parent  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral,  and  not  a  physiciIH 
excellence,  and  yet  it  was  conereated  with  him,  and  of  course! 
produced  by  physical  operation.  I'hat  moral  suasion  alone  is! 
totally  inadequate  to  originatea  right  >tate  of  mind  is  fully  allowed! 
hy  our  author;  and  yet,  it  more  he  le  pjiied,  what  can  itbc  but! 
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physical  ioHucncr?  And  that  this  physical  inRiicncc  should  he 
directly  on  the  mind,  appears  to  us  the  only  intelligible  suppo^ 
siiiun, 

*  As  far  as  wc  can  judp^c  at  all/  says  Mr.  B.  *  concerning  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  such  an  effect  by  such  means,  it  is  by  the  Spirit’s  impressing 
those  truths  and  motives,  which  revelation  exhibits  with  divine  energy^ 
upon  the  undersunding,  will,  and  conscience;  so  as  to  give  them  thetr 
pro|)er  moral  weight,  and  practical  influence,  in  a  lively  conviction  of  the 
evil  nature  of  sin,  and  in  a  cordial  reception  of  the  gospel  method. of 
salvation.’  p.  185. 

Now  what  are  we  to  suppose  is  meant  by  *  impressing  truths 
nnd  motives  on  the  understanding,  will,  and  conscience?*  k 
is  plainly  figurative  language.  It  cannot  mean,  that  the  un¬ 
derstanding  like  a  material  substance,  yiehls  to  some  physical* 
powerhv  which  trnthsan!  forcibly  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  receive 
an  impression.  It  must  signify  that  tlie  mind  is  rendered  at¬ 
tentive  to  truth,  that  the  nndersfanding  comprehends  it,  that 
the  will  is  influenced,  ami  that  the  conscience  is  affected  by 
It;  in  the  whole  of  which,  the  mind  itself  is  active.  And 
whence  does  tiiis  activity  towards  that,  to  which  thcit?  is  natu* 
rally  so  great  an  indifference,  arise?  I’hat  divine  influence  is, 
in  some  way,  roijuisite,  is  mutually  admitted.  The  question 
at  issue,  therefore,  is,  does  this  influence  operate  directly  on 
the  moral  state  of  tlie  mimi  ?  or  does  truth  objectively  pre¬ 
sented  proiluce  the  change,  by  virtue  of  some  divinely  luper- 
added  idi'  ieiuy,  blended  with  it,  operating  precisely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  law  of  motives  aildressed  to  the  under- 
staiuling  and  will?  It  will  not  he  diflicnif,  we  think,  prinid 
fade  to  determine  which  statement  is  most  consistent  with 
analogy,  with  clearness  of  cifneoption,  and  with  scripture; 
and  also  which  best  deserves  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  **  occult 
philosophy.” 

Suppose  the  very  same  truth,  in  the  same  words,  such  as, 
“  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life,  hut  he  that  bc- 
lievetli  not  is  condemne<l  alreailv,’*  be  ten  tunes,  at  ditl’ercnt 
periods,  announced  to  the  same  person ;  and,  that  nine  of 
these  limes,  no  effect  was  produced,  hut  that,  on  the  tenth, 
it  was  ‘impressed  on  the  understanding,  will,  and  conscience.* 
The  reason  of  this  ctlect,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  by  both 
parties  ascribed  to  divine  influence  ;  but  what  is  the  mode  of 
its  operation  ?  does  it  exert  its  energy  immediately  'on  the 
mind,  disposing  it  rightly  to  attend  to  the  objects  presented  ; 
or  does  it  produce  its  efl’ect  through  the  viedium  of  the  word, 
strictly  ami  exclusively,  and  not  merely  at  the  same  time  or 
ift  eimiunciion  therewith^  If  the  vm/id/c  scheme  be  adopted^ 
tlie  first  enquiry  is,  whether  the  energy  be  moral,  or  whether 
n  be  physical  r  It  cannot  be  the  former,  for'  no  intiu^nce*can 
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add  to  the  subject  mailer  testified,  either  as  to  its  intrinsic  ini' 
portance,  or  to  its  suitableness,  or  to  any  thing  respecting  it, 
oy  which  it  will  be  better  adapted  to  operate  as  a  motive, than 
it  was  before;  nor  was  there  any  defect  in  it,  tiiat  could  require 
auxiliar}’  moral  power,  provided  it  were  rightly  apprehended. 
Was  thou  the  influence  physical  ?  In  answer  to  this  we  remark, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  terms,  in  which  the  interesting 
fact  was  proposed,  for  the  words  are  the  same;  and  whatever 
that  suppos^  external  physical  force  is,  since  it  does  not  dU 
rrc//v  afl'ect  the  mind,  it  must,  according  to  this  scheme,  ope¬ 
rate  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  sen¬ 
sation.  It  must  be  something  either  afl'ecting  the  sight,  such 
as  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  preacher,  and  thus  producing 
attention  in  the  mind,  or  it  must  occasion  some  moditication 
of  the  sound,  some  diiferent  impulse  of  the  air,  atfecting  the 
organ  of  heairng,  or,  at  least,  some  peculiar  state  of  the  brain, 
in  someway  connected  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  by 
which  are  excited,  according  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind, 
either  new  sentiments,  or  sentiments  more  lively  and  active. 

But  all  this  is  supposing,  what  neither  party  allows  was  the 
cause  of  incfliciency  ;  viz.  some  physical  ilefect  either  of  the 
speaker's  delivery,  or  else  in  the  hearer’s  organs  of  sensation,  i 
or  brain,  or  mind.  This  scheme  then,  so  far  from  possessing 
tli4t  simplicity  which  its  abettors  arrogate,  is  in  fact  entirely 
not  only  incomprehensible  but  inconceivable. 

That  the  same  things,  however,  afl'ect  us  differently  ac» 
cording  to  the  moral  state  of  the  mind,  is  an  indisputable  fact  i 
A  miser,  for  instance,  w  ill  not  be  influenced  by  the  same  in-  i 
ducements  that  afl'ect  a  generous  man,  nor  an  ambitious  mo¬ 
narch  by  those  considerations  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  i 
a  patriot  king.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  the  state  of  men’s  minds,  < 

prior  to  regeneration,  is  morally  defective — is  at  enmity  ( 

against  God,  full  of  idolatrous  attachment  to  temporal  ^  i 
objects,  and  indispi^sed  to  all  religious  exercises,  privileges,  ] 
and  enjoyments.  These  respective  principles  shew  themsdvei  < 
occasionally  and  individually,  yet  they  arc  not  different  dis* 
orders  of  the  mind,  to  be  cured  respectively  by  suitable  con* 
siderations  impressed  on  the  understanding,  but  they  spring,  ai  B| 
circumstances  call  them  forth,  from  one  indivisible,  radical,  8' 
moral  defect.  Now  this  moral  defect,  from  the  nature  of  it,^< 
will  not  be  removed  by  moral  means;  because  no  inducements 
however  urgent  in  themselves,  can  prevail  in  opposition  to  the 
state  of  the  mind.  They  arc  indeed,  not  apprehended  as  in* 
ducements,  because  the  disposition  is  averse  from  them.  The  ||> 
influence,  therefore,  must  be  physical,  and  as  it  has  been  before  I' 
shewn,  that  a  mediate  physical  energy,  is  adapted  to  remedy 
only  a  physical  defect,  it  follows,  that  it  roust  be  directly  ■' 
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on  the  niiiul.  That  Goii,  who  originally  created  man  upright, 
(i.  e.  produced  his  integrity  hy  physical  energy)  can  create 
us  anew  in  Christ  Jesns,"’  can  “  create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  us,”  will  not  be  doubted.  And, 
when  he  unites  himself  to  the  soul  of  man  by  the  indwelling  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  may  he  not  so  impart  his  communicable  nature, 
as  to  become,  not  indeed  a  new  physical  power,  as  is  falsely 
supposed,  blit  a  moral  principle  of  integrity,  like  that  ori¬ 
ginally  possessed  by  Adam,  a  principle  which  will  devclope 
itself,  according  to  the  laws  of  •  our  rational  nature,  in  all  the 
rich  variety  of  Cliristian  graces  and  virtues  ?  Why  should  such 
u  principle  be  derided  as  “  occult''  and  inconceivable,  any  more 
than  that  possessed  hy  our  first  progenitor? — why  thought  any 
more  mysterious  than  the  peculiar  bias  impressed  by  the  power 
of  (»Oil  respectivedy  on  the  dilferent  species  of  animals;  a  bias 
constituting  tlie  diversity  of  their  dispositions,  and  characte¬ 
rizing  them  as  fierce  or  mild,  domestic  or  untumcable  ? — why 
more  so  than  the  varieties  of  quality  in  the  nature  of  trees, 
hy  which  the  same  elements  combine  in  them  so  ditfcrently. 
as  to  proiluce  the  numberless  distinctions  of  their  kinds  and 
species  ?  Nor  does  this  statement  at  all  alfect  the  propriety  of 
addressing  men  as  rational  accountable  beings,  by  presenting 
to  them  the  inducements  of  tiie  gospel  ;  not,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  in  connexion  with  these  that  God  h  as  promised  to 
produce  that  primary  change ;  and  secondly,  because  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  these  addresses  is  to  call  fortli  some  exercise 
of  that  principle,  as  penitence,  f.iith,  or  hope,  from  obligation 
to  which  noiu‘  are  exempted  by  moral  defect. 

This  doctrine  respecting  regeneration  is  confirmed  by  all 
those  expressions  of  scripture,  whicli  represent  it  as  the  effect 
of  creation,  as  consisting  in  a  ciiange  of  heart,  as  Iiaving  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  opened,  a  statement  which  evidently 
implies  siicli  a  previoii^^  moral  defeet  in  it,  that  objects  however 
prc‘sented,  would  not  he  rightly  discerned ;  and  by  oilier 
descriptions  of  it  innumerable.  It  must  i^e  remarked,  how- 
•|:^<iCver,  that  this  term  regv  neration,  like  many  others,  in  the 
•  jj-': sacred  records,  has  different  significations.  Sometimes  it  is 
I  j.^^put  for  the  primary  iinplanUiioii  of  the  one  holy  (irinciple, 
,  ?  'Hience  sv'bag  all  devout  affections  productive  of  spiritual 
^  V'^^dienct  V  and  sometimes  for  tim  exercise  of  that  principle  in 
:i4;faith,  liope,  penitence,  humility,  fieace,  and  joy  • 

C  Ip  riiis  statement  virtually  obviates  every  one  of  the  oljjectlons 
!•  4  ;i‘dducod  hy  Mr.  B.  against  the  immediate  operation  of  divine 
e  tnflueuce  on  the  niiiul,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  a 
■e  niore  simple,  intelligible,  ami  consistent  view  of  the  subject, 
y  than  any  notion  of  supernatural  energy  in  (he  tcord^  can  com- 
iy  .mnnicate. 

■  VuL.  IX.  L 
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profession.  Notliin^  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  bitter, 
jieir-appiovinj^,  ceiist)rloiis  temper,  which  too  often  characterizes 
iho>e  |)ersons  ulso  .have  attended  a  mutilated,  partial  e\- 
hibiiiou  of  gospel  truth;  and  nothing  is  more,  lovely,  than  the 
harinotiy  witich  dislinouishes  societies,  whose  members  arc 
eas’  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel. 

'The  whole  treatise  is  closed  with  some  rejections,  shewing 
its  tendency  to  expose  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who 
ileinaml  a  higher  degree  of  evidcMice  for  the  trnlli  of  divine 
revelation,  llian  God  has  thought  proper  to  all’ord,  or  thim 
wouUl  have  been  consistent  w  ith  his  plan  of  moral  govt  rtnnent, 
— to  recommend  simplicity  in  statements  of  divine  truth, — to 
account  for  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  the  ministrv  of  our 
Lord,  concerning  his  essential  dignity  as  a  divine  pevNon, — and 
to  illustrate  the  awefully  interesting  condition  of  all  wholi\c 
under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

We  are  as  deciileil  adversaries  as  our  author,  to  those 
subtle  distinctions,  and  that  unprofuable  logomachy,  which 
prevailed  among  many  ot  the  schoolmen  ;  but  we  think  some 
of  his  remarks,  under  the  second  of  the.  above  particulars, 
latluM  unguarded.  Surely  it  caimot  be  judicious  to  condemn 
nil  ‘  systmuatic  arrangements  of  the  doctrines  of  Ghn<tianitv, 
which  present  them  in  their  orderly  connexion  one  with 
another,’  because  no  such  artificial  method  is  adopted  iu  holy 
kcripture.  'I’liere  is  no  evidence  that  the  sacred  pages  were 
designed  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  preaching  and  thefdogical 
discussion  for  all  ages,  and  under  all  the  diversified  cireum- 
ktances  of  the  htimun  race.  We  have  not,  iu  the  slu^rt  spe¬ 
cimens  of  apostolic  addresses  alforded  ns,  sufbeient  data,  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  mode  adopted  even  by  the  inspired 
teachers  themselves  ;  and  if  we  liad,  still  tlie  situations  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom 
I  llicy  sj)ukc,  were  such  as  to  preclude  a  just  application  to  otiicr 
times  and  countries.  Besides  what  was  cvii'cntly  best  suiteil 
lor  a  revelation  from  C»od,  with  its  necessary  intermixture  of 
historical  facts,  of  antlioritativc  (loctrino^,  and  of  snpernatnraL 
ailcstations,  cannot  form  a  rule  of  method  for  those  w'hosc 
utliec  it  is  to  explain  and  enforce  what  themselves  have  pre¬ 
vious!  v  ileduceil  from  those  holy  oracles.  Instead  of  inferring 
trom  Uieir  neglect  of  method,  its  inutility  to  us,  we  ought 
rather  to  consider  that  circumstance  as  designed  to  cjuiekcii 
oiir  industry,  and  to  atlord  a  siimnlus  for  the  exercise  of  onr 
own  powers  as  rational  creatures  in  the  constant  study  of  God’s 
word,  that  we  mav  grow  in  accuiate  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
the  grace  ol  oiir  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  'J'lic  economy  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  includes  a  plan  of  progressive  improvement 
iu  ihoic  who  li\c  under  it.  tictorc  its  coiiunenceineiit,  new 
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revelations  aiul  brigliter  liglits  were  successively  atibrded,  from 
the  first  promise  to  the  era  when  glory  to  (iod  in  the  highest, 
and  peace  on  earth,  were  proclaimed  by  the  angelic  host.  We  j'l 
look  for  no  new  inspired  records  ;  the  last  and  the  fullest  com* 
munication  of  God's  will  has  been  imparted,  but  still  knowledge  ^ 
is  to  grow,  anti  light  is  to  increase  to  the  lat<  st  period  of  time.  M 
'riie  New  Testament  is  so  constituted  as  toalVord  a  treasury  of  g 
all  kinds  of  valuable  gems,  but  it  is  left  to  the  industry  and 
attention  of  men,  under  divine  guidance,  to  arrange  and 
combine  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  and 
the  highest  elTect.  VV'e  are  not  to  be  inactive.  Our  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  in  things  pertaining  to  godliness,  and  the 
labours  of  one  generation  are  to  contribute  towards  the  more 
successful  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge  in  that  which  succeeds,  'M 
until  the  brightest  days  come,  and  the  world  is  filled  with  light.  I 
Were  it  not  for  methodized  and  digested  views  of  lieavenly  " 
truth,  under  what  great  disadvantages  would  ministers  labour!  p 
Not  having,  like  the  Apostles,  an  infallible  guide  within  to 
direct  them,  and  not  having  capacities  vast  enough  to  observe 
all  the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  what  they  advance,  into  how 
many  inconsiNtencies  might  they  fall,  and  how  many  crudities 
might  they  utter  from  the  sudden  im|)ulse  of  warm  feeling  ! 
Scripture  language  they  could  not  be  confined  to,  and  inter- o 
pretalions  of  scrijiture  must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  mistake, 
where  the  harmony  of  its  doctrines  has  not  been  understood  and 
enjoyed.  'I'lie  remarks  of  our  author,  therefore,  in  this  part,  jg 
re(|uire  explanation,  and  ought  to  he  limited  by  just  and  clear  B 
boundaries.  He  himself,  we  are  persuaded,  would  neither B 
preach  nor  approve  sermons  destitute  of  method,  and  without  aB 
‘  regular  ch  pendence  of  one  thing  upon  another.’  fl 

'I’hough  we  have  thought  it  necessary  tlius  to  preclude  im-B 
proper  inferences  which  might,  by  some  persons,  be  hastily B 
drawn  from  this  ])art  of  the  reflections,  yet  the  general  idea^ 
inculcated  we  cordially  approve.  I'he  remarks,  however,* 
under  the  third  of  tlie  particulars  named  above  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting.  'rhey  are  directed,  skilfully  and  effectually,  against 
the  often  reiterated  reasonings  of  Socinians  respecting  the  ap 
parent  reserve  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  proclaiming  thf 
dignity  of  liis  character  as  a  divine  person.  The  objection  » 
so  exposed  and  refuted,  that  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  per¬ 
tinacity  which  distinguishes  that  rational  sect,  we  should  hope 
to  see  it  impressed  into  their  service  no  more. 

I'he  book  is  concluded  by  an  Appendix,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  title  page.  The  former  of  these  subjccti 
is  treated  with  judgement,  but  the  latter  is  strangely  emplovc<l 
in  combating  a  sentiment  which  weshcmld  think  exists  nowhere 
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jeclively  considered,  a  pliysical  change.*  No  such  opinion 
at  least,  is  necessarily  attached  to  those  who  believe  it  to  be  at 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  arguments  directed  against  that  idea,  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  for  rejecting  a  doctrine  which  wc  have  already 
shewn  is  sanctioned  both  hy  reason  and  by  scripture. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  help  wishing  there  had 
been  more  philosophic  accuracy  of  definition,  and  closeness  of 
argument,  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  wc  have  great  pleasure 
in  sa\ing  that  it  contains  much  valuable  matter,  calculated  to 
relieve  at  least  the  dilHcuhies  which  have  long  op|)ressed  the 
minds  of  many,  on  subjects  of  great  practical  importance  and 
interest. 

An.  IV.  Ueports  of  the  late  John  Smeaton^  F,  R.  S.  :  Made  on  various 

Occasions  in  the  Course  of  his  Employment  as  a  Civil  Engineer.  4to. 

3  vols.  pp.  xxxii.  11266.  69,  4to.  plates.  Longman  and  Co.  1812^ 

pEW^  men  estahlish  a  higli  reputation  in  the  profession  of  a 
^  civil  engineer;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — no  other  jirofes- 
sion  rc(piires‘,  as  a  preliminary  to  great  success,  so  extraordinary 
an  union  of  mental  energy,  deep  yet  diversified  knowledge, 
soiiiul  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  prompt  and  scientific  in¬ 
vention.  A  man  may  arrive  at  eminence  as  a  classical  scholar, 
a  hutanist,  a  chemist,  or  a  mathematician,  while  he  possesses 
but  a  slender  acquaintance  with  any  department  of  literature 
or  science,  except  the  one  in  which  he  has  attained  distinction. 
But  this  cannot  he  the  case  with  a  civil  engineer,  who  engages 
extensively  and  successfully  in  the  varied  occupations  of' his 
nrofesMon.  Here  he  will  Imd  frequent  exercise  for  all  the 
Knowledge  he  can  acquire  in  geology,  mineralogy,  hydrology 
— the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture — the  nature  and 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  materials 
employed  in  actual  constructions — the  theory  of  statics,  dyna¬ 
mics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydrodynamics — the  theory  of  arches— 
tlie  principles,  construction,  and  most  advantageous  applica¬ 
tion  of  most  kinds  of  machines, — and  in  short,  for  all  the  di¬ 
versity  of  knowledge  that  can  be  employed  in  directing  the 
construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  docks  ;  the  erection  of  wind 
and  water  mills,  bridges,  piers,  jetties,  locks,  sluices,  and 
liglit-houses  ;  the  draining  of  mines  and  fens  ;  the  clt*ansing 
and  shortening  of  rivers,  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
[  liarbours ;  the  erection  of  blast  and  other  furnaces;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steam  engines  ;  and  the  invention  and  appliccition 
of  machinery  to  the  extreme  diversity  of  purposes  to  which 
bis  exertions  may  be  calleil,  or  on  which  his  ingenuity 
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inay  hr  oniploycil.  It  is  very  possible,  .iiul  indccil  not  very 
tincoiinuon,  for  one  illiterate  man,  of  small  rapacity,  to 
])Ossess  a  species  of  injirnnity,  which,  when  hroii^nt  into  ac«* 
lion  l)v  a  happy  train  of  circumstances,  shall  evince  itself  in 
the  succesjfnl  constrnition  of  mills, — for  another,  ahly  ic  con- 
ilnctianals  lo  facilitate  the  coninuinicalion  helween  two  or 
more  mlaiul  lown>,-*  for  a  thirti  to  construct  lail-roacis, — and  a 
font  til  to  carry  a  subterraneous  tunnel  under  a  river.  But 
such  men  arc  iu)t  ei»gincers  according  to  onr  notion  of  llie 
term  ;  or  if  it  he  concedeil  that  thev  do  in  fact  helonj^  to  the 
same  i^cniis,  lin  y  ditVer  as  wiilely  as  the  humming  bird  from 
the  ostrich,  the  mite  from  the  elephant,  or  any  two  other 
things  whieh  hear  just  suiriciimi  resemhlanec  in  miinre  to  he 
brought  into  the  same  series,  while  they  are  so  extremely  dif. 
ferent  in  magnitnue  or  power,  as  lo  he  placed  at  the  opposite 
e\ti4'inilies  of  it. 

I  »  all  the  polished  countries  of  Kurope,  civil  engineers  arc 
rt'garded  as  a  tlisiinel  pr4>fession  ;  ami  in  all,  except  (Jreii 
Britain,  colleges  and  academies,  or  distinct  parts  t)f  such  iusti- 
tuiiou.  ,  aie  .jppr4)priated  to  tiu*  eommunieaiiou  of  the  several 
kinds  of  knowledge  r<.‘(]uisile  to  the  lormatioii  of  an  engineer. 
But  iiere  tIu*  piufc>sion  has  no  such  aiil  :  ihough,  during  the 
last  h  lif  cciiiury  the  active  patronage  and  enconrageim  iit  ol 
the  King,  the  increase  of  our  commerce,  and  the  rapid  im- 
provenuMUs  in  lair  arts,  manufactures,  and  machines,  liave 
u-hdetl  lo  render  the  Civil  Kngin«ers  of  Britain  decidedly  su- 
perit  r  to  those,  of  every  other  nation. 

A  shun  time  previous  to  the  dralh  of  ilic  author  of  these 
volumes  muv  on  onr  table,  some  of  the  most  able  enginecisii 
r.i'gl.iiul,  who.  e  attendance  on  the  committees  of  the  House  ol 
Commons,  in  the  line  of  their  [irofession,  often  brought  llicii 
together,  (ieteuniiicd  to  form  a  society  for  the  purposes  ci 
social  mtercoiir>e,  for  niiilual  inslrnctioii,  aiul  for  the  goneril 
impriiVi  inent  til  the  profession. 

‘  The  first  meeting  of  this  new  institution,  thr  Society  of  Civil  Enii- 
necru,  w.is  held  on  the  1 5th  of  April  179!l,  by  .Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Mylw 
Mr.  K  ennie,  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  'khc  constitution  was  agreed  on,  wl 
.’^liei  w.ii  Js  .icceded  to  by  all  : — 'Fhat  there  should  be  three  classes  in  th 
bocuty  ;  the  first  class,  as  ordinary  mcmixTs,  to  consist  of  real  Engincffl 
aciu.4ily  employed  as  such,  in  public  or  in  private  service.  I  he  sccoi 
class,  a*  honorary  members,  to  consist  of  men  of  science  and  gcntlcmcm 
r.t.  k  and  foitune,  who  had  applied  their  minds  to  subjects  of  Civil  Eotf 
ncLf.ng,  and  who  might,  for  talents  and  knowledge,  have  been  real  Lv 
net  IS,  it  it  had  not  lH*en  their  good  fortune  to  have  it  in  their  jxrwcr  toJ 
ploy  others  in  this  profession  ;  .uul  also  of  those  who  are  employed  in  otil 
public  service,  where  such  and  similar  kinds  of  knowledge  is  ncccssnry»4 
ilie  third  class,  as  Jionoiary  members,  also  to  consist  of  various  artiw 
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w  hose  professions  and  employments  are  necessary  and  useful  to,  as  well  M 
connected  with  civil  engineering. 

‘  The  meetings  arc  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  crery 
other  Friday  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  list  of  members  arc 
of  the  First  Class,— Ordinary  Members— William  Jessop,  Robert  Whit- 
uorth,  .lohn  Rennie,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Robert  Mylne,  F.  R.  S.  James  Watt> 
Y,  R,  S. — L.  and  Ed.  James  Golbornc,  Sir  Thomas  H.  I*age,  Knt» 
F.  K.  lt>hn  Duncombe,  Captain  Joseph  Huddart,  F.  R.  S.  Henry 
tastbume,  William  Chapman,  M.  R.  I.  A.  James  Cockshuit. 

Second  Class. — Honorary  Members. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JosepU 
Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Dath,&c.  Sir  (icorge 
A.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  F.  U.  S.  Matthew  Bolton,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
General  Bentham,  Joseph  Priestly,  Esn.  Doctor  Charles  Hutton,  F.  R.  S. 
Henry  Oxendon,  Fsq.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morton,  F.  R,  S, 
John  Lloyd,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grenville,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

'I'hird  Class. — Honorary  Members. — William  Faden,  Cicographcr. 
Jesse  Kamsden,  F.  K.  2fc.  Instrument-Maker,  See.  John  Tioughion,  In¬ 
strument-Maker,  &c.  John  Foulds,  Mill -Wright,  6cc.  Samuel  Piiiliips, 
Engine- Maker.  Samuel  Brooke,  Printer.  John  Watte,  Land-Sur- 
teyor,  &c.’  pp.  vii — ix. 

^\’o  lia\  i'  mentioned  these  particulars,  hecanse  ue  have  met 
vviili  several  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this 
society,  aiul  because  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  to  this  so¬ 
ciety  that  we  owe  the  publication  of  the  yoliimes  before  us. 

‘  The  society  having  learnt  that  Sir  Joseph  B.inks  had,  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum,  purchased  all  the  manuscripts,  designs,  drawings  of  every  sort, 

IiJiiJ  all  tl.c  papers  of  Mr.  Smcaton,from  his  Executors  and  Kepresentauves  ; 
with  cornlitional  obligation,  that  if  all  or  any  of  these  pipers  should  bc 
publislied,  and  profit  should  arise  from  the  publication,  such  profit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  made  over  to  the  said  representatives,  for  their  own  use. 
This  was  a  most  lilKTal  engagement  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Bnnks;  and 
as  his  avocations,  in  all  the  walks  of  scurnce  and  n.itural  h, story,  are  so 
extensive,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  and  most  handsomely  acquiesced  in, 
that  the  society  should  underuke  to  perform  the  usk  of  publisliing  the 
Ri|>ort8  only,  with  the  condition  thereto  annexed  ;  and  that  the  loss,  if 
any,  should  be  defrayed  by  themselves,  as  well  as  that  the  profits  should  go 
toM  .Smeaton’s  representatives. 

In  lebruary,  17l)o,four  genileincn  stcpjx?d  forward  for  this  purpose,  who, 
together  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  one,  and  at  the  head  of  it,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  a  special  committee,  have  agreed  to  perform  this  service,  such 
as  it  is,  to  the  public  ;  and  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk,  though  not  to  their 
advantage,  as  abovcmentloned. — The  Committee  consists  of  Sir  Joseph 
kiiiks,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  President  of  the  Royal 
^^or  etv,  5cc.  &c.  Captain  Joseph  Huddart ;  William  Jessop,  ICsq.;  Ko- 
Lrt  Mylne,  Esq.  and  John  Rennie,  Esq.  The  Reports,  only,  wercth# 

S< ^^it  objects  of  this  society,  and  of  the  Special  Committee.  These  they 
ought  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  profession,. to  teach  actual  and 
f^i  cilcal  knowledge  ;  as  well  to  receive  advice  and  opinions  given,  as  to 
onvey  them  with  perspicuity  and  energy  to  others.*  pp.  ix,  x. 
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Pursuant  to  this  cleterminalion,  tlio  first  volume  of  these  Re¬ 
ports  was  published  in  1798  ;  and  a  new  impression  of  this, 
together  with  the  remaining  reports,  constitute  the  wnolc  work; 
ot  which,  aticr  specifying  a  few  particulars  relative  to  Smeaiou 
liimselt,  we  shall  present  onr  readers  with  some  account. 

John  Smeaton  was  born  Mav  2Sth,  17*J4,  at  Ausihorpi',  near 
Leeds,  in  ^  orkshirc.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  aiul  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  hrifiging  up  bis  >on  to  ilu*  same  professioti.  He  was 
therefore  sent  up  to  Logdon  in  1742,  where  for  some  lime  he 
attended  the  courts  in  \\  esuninster  Hall  ;  but  finding  that 
that  profession  “  did  not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genuis**  (as  liis 
usual  expression  was)  ho  wrote  a  strong  memorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  father,  who  from  tlial  luoinent  left  him  to  pursue 
“  tlie  bent  of  Ids  genius”  in  his  own  wav.  He  continued  to 
reside  ill  i.ondon,  and  about  1750  commenced  business  as  a 
philosophical  instriinuMU  maker,  an  occupation  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  175I-.  In  1753  he  was  elected  a  memherof 
the  London  Royal  Society,  and  in  1759  he  was  honoured  with 
their  gold  medal,  for  his  well  known  paper  on  the  power  of 
uiiul  ami  water  to  turn  nulls,  'I  his  paper  contains  some 

highly  valuable  researches,  which  have  been  often  published 
in  Lnglami,  and  were  in  1810  published  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  by  M.  Cdrard.  In  175  1  his  great  thirst  after  experimen¬ 
tal  knowledge  induced  him  to  uiuiertake  a  voyage  to  Holland 
and  the  Low  ('ouniries,  where  he  in:ule  himself  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  curious  works  of  an  there  to  he  met  with. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  called  forth  to  an  undertaking  which 
contributed  most  essentially  to  establish  his  reputation.  The 
Kdystone  iight-hou^e  placed  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  about  14 
miles  from  the  port  of  Plv mouth,  was  erected  lor  the  first  lime 
in  the  years  1696  and  1697,  by  Mr.  Henry  W'instaniey.  It 
was  overturiieii  iluriiig  a  dreadful  storm  in  the  night  ot  the 
‘26tli  of  November  1703,  Mr.  \\’inslaid(*y  himself  being  in  the 
llght-liousc  at  the  lime  of  its  destruction.  Another  light-house^ 
was  crectetl  between  the  years  1706  and  1709,  bv  Messrs.  Kud*i 

✓  K  •  i  ■ 

yerd.  Smith,  and  Noreult  ;  it  was  a  great  and  ingenious  wori 
which,  thoinrh  constructed  of  wood,  braved  the  elements  fo' 
forty  six  years,  but  was  burnt  down  to  the  rock  in  1755.  Ihite, 
calamity  was  attended  w  ith  a  remarkable  circumstance,  wliicl* 
as  it  is  hut  little  known,  we  shall  here  relate.  On  the  2ndoB 
November,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the  l*o^’S 
keeper,  then  on  the  watch,  went,  about  2 o’clock  in  the 
ing,  into  the  lanierii  to  snuff  the  candles,  according  tocusioff® 
be  found  it  filled  with  smoke;  and  notw itli^lairiiiig  all  that®; 
and  his  companions  could  do,  the  w  hole  edifice  was  on  firei||^ 
about  eight  hours,  and  in  a  few-  days  it  was  entirely  consum^^l 
three  men  stationed  there,  were  with  difficulty  got  t^| 
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•liore,  when  one  of  them  immediately  ran  off,  and  was 
never  after  heard  of.  Another,  an  active  old  man  aged 
94,  who  had  been  dreadfully  burnt  by  melted  lead,  of  which, 
acconling  to  his  own  account  he  had  swallowed  a  quantity, 
lingered  in  agony  for  twelve  days  and  then  expired.  His 
stuaiach  being  opened  by  a  surgeon,  the  diaphragmatic 
upper  mouth  was  greatly  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  the  tunica 
ill  the  lower  ])art  of  the  stomach  burnt, ‘and  there  was 
taken  from  the  great  cavity  a  large  piece  of  lead  weighing 
I8*'*.,  and  having  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the 
liiomach.  I’hus  was  verified  the  poor  man's  assertion, 
reckoned  incredible  by  the  surgeon  and  all  about  him, 
nuuudv,  that  a  human  being  could  live  days  after  receiving 
uielted  lead  into  the  stomach.* 

After  this  destruction  of  the  light-house  by  fire,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  became  naturally  desirous  to  erect  one  of  a  more  stable 
and  less  combustible  materiiil  than  wood.  They,  therefore, 
recpiestod  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  name  the  person  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  best 
qualified  for  the  undertaking  ;  when  he  immediately  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Smeaton.  He  accordingly  undertook  the  work, 

I  and  carried  it  on,  with  stone,  until  its  completion  in  1759..  Of 
[  ilie  progress  of  tiiis  light-house,  he  gives  an  ample  description 
in  H  folio  volume  with  plates  published  in  1791.  In  this  work 
lie  details  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  he  had  to  surmount, 
ditficulties  which  none  can  duly  appreciate  who  are  unac- 
(juaiiited  with  the  force  and  turbulence  of  the  sea,  wliich,  even 
in  moderate  weather,  swells  and  dashes  over  the  rocks  to  the 
hcigiit  of  40  feet.  The  work,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
containing  the  history  of  four  years  of  his  life,  displaying, 
in  the  most  interesting  manner,  the  originality  and  fertility 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  his  activity,  industry  and  unremitting 
perseverance. 

From  the  period  of  the  termination  of  Edystone  light- house, 
though  Mr.  Smeaton  did  not  immediately  get  into  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  engineer,  few  works  of  great  extent  were  under¬ 
taken  in  England,  in  which  he  was  not  engaged,  or  consulted 

I  as  to  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  operation.  It  would, 
in  truth,  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  we  must  assign  ourselves, 
were  we  to  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration  ;  besides  that 
any  other  specification  wdll  be  unnecessary  than  what  will 
naturally  be  required  in  our  account  of  the  reports. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  laborious  employments  Mr.  Smeaton 


•  Fora  farther  account  of  this  interesting  case,  sec  the  Phil.  Traosac 
for  1755,  or  New  Abridgement,  voh  x.  p.  674^ 
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h^d  amusemcfitSf  but  they  were  scientific  ones;  among  wbicb  his 
favourite  pursuit  was  astronomy.  He  contrived  and  made 
several  astronomical  instruments  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
He  also  fitted  up  an  observatory  at  his  house  at  Auslhorpe, 
to  whicii  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  when  he  was  there; 
even  in  preference  to  public  business,  much  of  wdiich  lie  de¬ 
clined  for  the  purpose  of  ipiictly  pursuing  this  his  recreation  at 
home.  He  diet!,  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  tiic  palsy,  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  ni#2,  aged  68  years. 

Mr.  Smeaton  has  .several  valuable  papers  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  published  in  dilVerent  volumes  of  the  Philo >ophiciil 
Transactions.  Of  these  there  is  an  aceuraic  list  in  Dr.  Huiioifi 
IMuthematical  Dictionary,  and  in  the  Ir.troduction  to  the  1st 
Vol.  of  the  publication  before  us;  but  we  omit  it  to  make 
room  for  an  extract  from  a  mcsi  interesting  sketch  of  his 
character,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Dixon.  The 
(|iiutation  is  rather  long,  but  wc  ktiow  not  how  to  curtail  it, 
without  doing  injustice  both  to  the  parent,  and  the  daughter 
who  has  paid  this  modest  but  elegant  tribute  of  filial  atfeciion: 
and  far  from  desiiim’^  this,  we  could  rather  wish  that  event 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Smeaton,  may  have  such  a  daughter  as 
Mrs.  Dixon  to  dt'pict  his  manners,  estimate  his  talents,  and 
emulate  Ills  virtues. 

‘  The  disinterested  moderation  of  his  pecuniary  ambition,  every  trans 
action  in  private  life  evinced  :  hivS  public  ones  bore  the  same  stamp  :  and 
after  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  tlie  labours  of  his  profession, 
many  instances  may  be  in.  lanced  by  those,  whose  concerns  induced  them 
to  press  importunately  lor  a  resumption  ot  it ;  and  when  some  of  them, 
seemed  disposed  to  enforce  their  entreaties  by  further  pros|K*cts  of  lucrative 
rccompcnce,  his  reply  w.is  strongly  characteristic  of  his  simple  mr.nncn 
and  moileration.  He  introduced  the  old  woman,  wlio  took  care  of  hii 


introduced  the  old  woman,  wlio  took  care  of  hii 


chambers  in  Gniy*/ //j/i,  and  shewing  Acr,  asserted,  “  that  her  attendance 
“  sufficed  for  all  his  wants.*'  The  inference  was  indisputable,  “  for  mouey 


“  could  not  tempt  that  man  to  forego  his  ease,  leisure,  or  inde- 
“  pendence,  whose  requisites  of  accommodation  were  compressed  within 
“  such  limits  !*’ 

IWfore  this,  the  I’rinccss  De  Askoff  made  an  apt  comment  upon  this 
trait  ot  his  character ;  when,  alter  vainly  using  every  pcrsuiision  to  induce 
him  to  accept  ix  carte  blanch  Uom  the  Empress  of  Russia,  (as  a  rccoro- 
pence  for  directing  the  vast  projects  in  that  kingdom,)  she  observed,  “Sir, 
••  you  are  a  great  man,  and  1  honour  you !  Vou  may  have  an  equal  in 
'•  abilities,  perhaps ;  but  in  character  you  stand  single.  The 
•*  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  mistaken,  and  my  sovereign 
has  the  misfortune  to  find  one  Man  who  has  not  Ids  price  !** 

E.irly  in  life  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Dure  and  Duchess  of 
Quernshuky,  from  a  8ti*ong  resemblance  to  their  favourite  Gay,  the 
|>oel.  The  commencement  of  tliis  acquaintance  was  singular,  but  the 
rOQtiouance  of  their  estexm  and  partiality  lasted  through  life,— Their  irU 
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aiecilng  was  at  RaMeljx^t  where,  walking  with  Mrt.  Smiaton,  he  ob- 
jcrred  an  clJerly  lady  and  gentleman  fix  an  evident  and  marked  attention 
on  him.  After  some  turns  tlicy  at  last  stopped  him,  and  the  Duchess 
tof  eccentric  memory)  s.'.id  “  Sir,  1  don't  know  who  you  are  or 
“  what  you  aa*,  but  so  strongly  do  you  resemble  my  |H>or  dear  Gay,  w’c 
**  must  be  acquainted  ;  you  shall  go  iiome  an<l  sup  with  us  ;  and  if  the 
**  minds  of  the  two  men  accord,  as  do  the  countenance,  you  will  find  two 
checiful  old  folks,  who  can  love  you  wc// ;  and  I  think,  (or  you  are  an 
“  hyjHXrite,)  you  can  as  •u.'dl  deseive  it.  ’ — Tiic  invitation  was  accepted, 
and,  as  long  AS  iIicDuke  and  Dt chess  lived,  the  friendship  was  as 
cordial  as  uninterrupted  ;  indeed,  their  society  had  so  much  of  the  play 
which  genuine  wit  and  goodness  know  how  to  coaibine,  it  proved  to  be, 
among  the  most  agreeable  relaxations  of  his  life, — A  sort  ot  amicable  and 
pleasant  hostility  was  renewed,  whenever  tht.^v  met,  of  talent  and  good 
humour  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  ed'^cted  the  ulxilition  of  that  incon- 
sidei ate  indiscriminate  play,  amongst  people  of  supe  rior  rank  or  fortune, 
which  conijHils  every  one  to  join,  and  at  their  own  stake  too.— My 
father  detested  cards,  and  his  attention  never  lollowiug  the  game,  played 
likcalxiy.  fhe  game  was  Pope  Joan ^  the  general  run  of  it  was  high, 
and  the  sLike  in  “  Ayic”  had  accidentally  accumulr.trd  to  a  sum  than 
serious.  Is  was  my  father^s  turn  by  the  deal,  to  J'  rtLle  /V,  when,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  cards,  he  busily  made  minutes  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  put  it  on 
the  board.  1  he  Duchess  cagcily  asked  him  what  it  was?  and  he  as 
coolly  replied ;  “  Your  Grace  will  recollect  the  field  in  which  my  house 
‘‘  sunds  ni.  y  be  about  5  acres,  3  roods  and  7  iktcIics,  which,  at  thirty 
“  years  purchase,  will  be  just  my  stake,  and  if  your  Grace  ■j.ill  make  a 
“  Duie  of  mcy  I  presume  the  winner  will  not  dislike  my  mortgage.” — 
The  joke  and  the  Ics.son  had  alike  ihclr  weight  ;  they  never  after  played 
but  for  the  meix'st  trifle. 

‘  The  manly  simplicity  of  deportment  to  his  superiors,  however,  w  as 
•like  free  from  pretension  and  servility  ;  and  an  invariable  consideration 
and  kindness  to  his  inferiors,  produced  a  singular  sentiment  of  veneration, 
in  those  who  served  him. 

*  He  always  apprehended  the  stroke  which  terminated  his  life,  as  it 
was  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  he  drca<lcd  it  only  as  it  gave  the  melan¬ 
choly  possibility  of  out-living  his  ficultier,  or  the  power  of  doing  good  : 
to  use  his  own  \n  ords,  “  lingering  over  the  dregs t  after  the  spirit  had 
evaporated  !'* 

*  When  this  really  did  happen,  the  composure,  with  which  he  met  it ; 
his  anxious  endeavour  to  soften  any  alarm  to  his  family  ;  his  resignation 
to  the  event ;  and  his  dignified  thankfulness  on  finding  at  last,  his  in¬ 
tellect  \s'as  spaied,  wore  every  way  worthy  of  liimself. — '5tilJ  his  invaria¬ 
ble  wish  was  “  to  be  released** 

*  In  the  interim,  (six  weeks)  all  faculties,  and  every  affection,  were 

as  clear  and  animated,  as  at  any  peiiod  of  his  life.  His  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  his  ingenuity  as  active  to  relieve  the  inconveniencics  of 
hia  then  situation,  as  such  situation  gave  what  he  termed,  trouble  to  those 
about  him . 

He  expressed  a  particular  desire  and  pleasure,  in  seeing  the  usual 
occupations  resumed  ;  and  reading,  drawing,  music  and  conversation 
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rxcihrci  the  tame  iDtcrrst,  the  same  cheerful  and  judicious  obsemtio*  I 
ai  ever. 


*  He  would  sometimes  complain  of  his  own  slowness,  (as  it  called  it,'i 
of  apprehension,  and  then  would  excuse  it  with  a  smile,  saying,  **  It  could; 
not  be  otherwise,  tltc  shadow  must  lengthen,  as  the  sun  went  down !” 


not  be  otherwise,  tltc  shadow  must  lengthen,  as  the  sun  went  down!” 
There  was  no  slowness  in  fact  to  lament ;  for  he  was  as  ready  at  calculatloni, 
and  as  perspicuous  in  explanation,  as  at  any  former  period.  Some  ph^ 
nomcna  respecting  tlie  moon  were  asked  him  one  owning,  when  it  accidca. 
tally  shone  bright,  full  into  his  room.  When  he  had  spoke  fully  on  then, 
his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  it  with  a  most  animated  attention,  to  n? 
impressive;  then  turning  them  on  us  with  benignity,  observed,  “Hot 
••  often  have  I  looked  up  to  it  with  inquiry  and  wonder  !  To  the  period, 
when  1  shall  have  the  vast  and  privileged  views  of  an  hereaFtek,  aod|s 
all  will  be  comprehension  and  pleasure  !**  3  f 

•  Shorty  after,  the  end  he  had  through  life  desired,  was  granted; 
body  gradually  sunk,  but  the  mind  shone  to  die  last  ;  and  in  the  way  good^l^ 
men  aspire  to,  he  closed  a  life,  active  as  useful,  amiable  as  revered !’ 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  Mr.  Smeaton,  we  shall^ 
proceed  to  speak  of  his  papers,  as  they  are  here  presented 
to  the  public.  The  reports,  estimates,  ami  other  papers, 
the  first  volume  are  in  nuiuhcr  137;  of  which  about  60 
late  to  proposals  for  draining  and  levelling,  30  to  the  iniprove*| 
ment  of  harbours,  21-  to  canals  and  inland  navigation,  12  to|- 
light-liouses,  and  the  remainder  to  the  supplying  of  large  to\vni| 
with  water,  the  erection  of  bridges,  mills,  steam  engines, 
blowing  machines,  engines  to  raise  water,  and  several  inosi^ 
ingenious  contrivances,  hydraulic  and  mechanical,  for  the  im-  J 
provement  and  extension  of  tlie  celebrated  iron  works  it  J 
Carron. 

I'he  second  volume  contains  81  reports,  projects,  and  esti 
mates,  which,  as  they  are  somewhat  better  arranged  than  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume,  we  can  describe  rather  more 
fully.  Five  of  liicse  relate  to  the  improving  and  widening 
London  bridge,  and  to  the  water  works  there ;  and  one  to 
the  bridge  at  Hewick  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire:  twelve 
relate  to  the  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  four  to  the 
Calder  and  Aire  navigation  ;  and  eighteen  to  the  canals,  &c. 
known  by  the  names  of  Aire  canal.  Lea  navigation,  River 
Ure  Navigation,  Hirminghnni  navigation,  Bude  Haven  canil, 
Kingston  and  Fwcll  canal.  River  Tyne  canal,  Kanquarry  canili 
Knotingly  navigation,  Sowerby  bridge  canal,  Dublin  Grand 
canal,  rynne  canal,  and  Knights  bridge  drain:  seven  relate 
to  the  New-River-W'orks,  and  the  Water  Works  at  Gosport 
and  York;  throe  relate  to  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level 
of  tlic  Fens,  that  of  Hatfield  Chase  Level,  and  the  Thanki 
Kmbankment  in  Cornwall :  seven  describe  the  construction 
and  effects  of  steam  engines  at  Kinnaird,  Leembey  Colli^ryi 
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Chascwater,  Cronstadt^  Gateshead  Park,  Ravensburn,  and 
Long  Benton  :  and  the  remaining  papers  contain  accounts  of 
oil-mills,  blade-mills,  tulling-mills,  Hint-mills,  corn-mills,  coal- 
engines,  kc.  erected  by  Mr.  Sineaton  ;  concluding  with  a 
‘  List  of  mills  executed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  from  a  paper  in  his 
own  writing,’  which  ‘  paper’  how’ever,  as  it  is  without  a  date, 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine,  whether  the  47  mills  specifierl 
there,  are  all  that  were  ‘  executed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,’  or  only 
tliose  which  had  been  erected  under  his  direction  up  to  some 
unascertained  period. 

Many  of  the  reports  in  this  as  well  astlie  preceding  volume, 
are  extremely  valuable.  I'hose  which  relate  to  London  Bridge, 
together  with  some  others  on  the  same  subject  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  Tracts, ♦  will  be  perused 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  feel  any  anxiety  about  the 
stability  of  that  venerable  fabric.  We  have  felt  strongly 
I  tempted  to  make  large  quotations  from  several  of  these  re¬ 
ports  ;  but,  as  some  of  them  would  not  be  quite  so  intelli¬ 
gible  ns  might  be  wished,  when  separated  from  their  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings,  we  abstain  from  making  any  more  extracts, 
till  vve  have  described  the  contents  of  the  third  volume,  from 
which  we  may  draw  two  or  three  that  are  either  instruc¬ 
tive,  or  suitable  to  general  reading. 

Volume  the  third,  then,  contains  seventy-one  reports  and 
other  papers.  Of  these,  twenty-one  contain  descriptions  of  the 
stateof  the  following  harhotirs,  and  plans  for  their  improvement, 
viz.  the  harbours  of  I-ynn,  Wells,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Dunbar, 
Port  Patrick,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Worlington,  Tinmoulh, Tre-‘ 
jWardreth,  St.  HcHiers  and  St.  Aubin,  (Jersey),  Queen’s  Ferry; 
.mil  a  very  interesting  and  complete  historical  report  of  Rams¬ 
gate  harbour,  occupying  fifty-four  pages,  and  carried  down  to 
1791,  the  year  before  Smeaton  died.  'Three  of  the  remaining' 
reports  relate  to  the  piers  at  Bridlington,  Sunderland,  and 
Scarborough  ;  eighteen  more  to  bridges  at  Aberdeen,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Coldstream,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Berwick,  Banlf,  Dum- 
hallock,  Braan,  Altgran,  Bewlie,  Couon,  Sutton,  Walton, 
llarraian,  Carlton  Ferry,  and  Montrose:  six  more  are  respect¬ 
ing;  the  quays,  docks,  &c.  at  Hull  and  Shields:  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  miscellancotts  papers  on  the  subjects  of  light- 
louses,  barracks,  infirmaries,  coal  trade,  and  measures,  Pozze- 
ana  mortar,  &c. 

Ot  these  reports  wc  have  read  the  one  relative  to  Ramsgate 
larhour  with  most  pleasure.  It  is  altogether  an  amusing  as 

•  Thii  work  vrehope  to  be  able  ere  long  to  notice,  ai  its  importance 

^fienrei. 
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H'eil  as  inslriiciive  prodtu  iinn,  aiul  with  no  small  advan¬ 

tage  he  piihli.sht’d  M  paratelv.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treatise  as  mucli 
JLH  a  hi^t()^v,  ami  is  tlivuied  into  cit;hl  sections,  inehidin^,  1st 
An  uccouni  ol  c  ariv  aiieinpis  to  form  u  haihonr  for  the  Dowiii, 
with  the  reasons  which  leci  to  the  fixing  upon  Kanis^ate  as  ihev 
proper  spot.  i?dlv.  !hoceedinu;s  from  the  commencement  of 
the  work  in  1749  to  the  total  sioppa^re  of  the  same,  upon  peli-r 
tion,  in  1755.  3dlv.  Oc*cijrrences  from  1155  to  the  re-com- 
incncement  of  tht' works  in  IToi.  4lhlv.  Proceedings  from  1761 
to  1773.  5ihlv.  Proceedinjis  Iroin  n7 1  to  the  delivery  ct 
IVIr.  Smeaion’s  report,  and  irafisactions  pursuant  to  that  repoft,f 
to  the  eiu!  of  177s.  Glhly.  Formation  in  1779  of  the  sluicft' 
recommended  hy  Mr.  Smeaion,  w ith  an  account  of  their  ope¬ 
ration  to  the  etid  of  17SI.  7tijly  and  Sthlv.  Poasonings,  tran¬ 
sactions,  and  gradual  improvenuMiis,  fi\>m  17S1  to  1791. 

'I’he  loilo\>iiig  cpiotation  from  Mr.  Smeaton’s  report  trans.t 
milted  to  the  trustees  of  the  harl)our  in  April,  178t,  will  enahifi 
our  readers  to  form  some  conception  of  ilie  state  in  which  the 
harbour  ihen  was,  the  ditliculty  of  rendering  it  better,  and  ot! 
the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  Mr.  JSmeaton  did  ivallj 
sunnounl  the  ditliculty.  ^ 

‘  “  Having  been  consulted  by  the  trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Ramsgate,; 
upon  the  best  and  most  erfectua!  method  of  clearing  the  harbour  from  lih 
gathered  therein,  having  carefully  viewed  the  said  harbour  in  April  last,  ii 
tlie  pri'Gc'nce  ol  a  committee  of  trustees,  and  l.aving  taken  such  soundings, 
adaieasuiements,  and  other  observations  as  apj)earcd  necessary  ;  having  ulio 
considered  the  several  plans  and  pnjK'rs  since  put  into  my  hands,  by  the 
ISoard,  it  npjK'ars  to  me  as  follows: — 

‘  'I'hat  a  large  mass  of  silt,  consisting  partly  of  mud  but  chiefly  of  very 
flne  sand,  has  Ixcn  brouglu  into  the  harbour  by  the  tide,  the  tide  water 
uj)on  this  part  ct  ilie  coast  being  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  c! 
mud  and  sandy  matter,  whenever  it  is  agitated  by  the  wind,  accompanied 
with  a  quick  flowing  tide.  This  silty  matter  being  thus  carried  into  the 
harbour  along  with  the  water  that  contains  it,  and  there  finding  a  place  of 
rejiosc,  .settles  to  the  bottom;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  raise  the  mcl| 
uj)on  tl\e  reflow,  the  water  quietly  ebbs  out  of  tlie  harbour,  leaving  the  lih 
behind.  And  as  the  same  causes  constantly  operate  to  produce  the  saw 
crtecis,  a  continual  increase  ol  silt  must  be  expected  to  take  place,  til  sonr 
c  iusc  Is  brought  to  c^'rate  in  a  contrary  way. 

‘  'Phis  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  harbours;  for  wherever  there  it 
mud  or  matter  to  deposit,  an  addition  to  the  soil  is  the  natural  consequencf 
of  a  place  of  repose  ;  and  a  deposition  and  increase  must  take  place,  uole* 
iheie  are  powers  cither  natural  or  artificial  to  produce  a  contrary  effect/— 

‘  The  common  natural  power  is  a  fresh  water  river,  which  continually  tee^ 
ing  tow'ards  the  sea,  and  often,  in  time  of  flooils,  with  great  imjK’tuosity, 
makes  an  clfort  to  can  y  out  whatever  opposes  it.  The  snnd  and  silt  there* 
fore  brought  in  by  the  tides,  is  carried  out  by  the  torrent  of  fresh 
llai  hours  Uicreforc  that  have  no  land  water  or  back-water  cannot  naturaBf 
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Icfp  Opoo  for  a  course  of  years.*  These  bcinj^  the  cfFccta  of  the 
powers  of  naturc,  wc  must  by  no  means  wonder  that  the  harbour  of  Rams- 
v^ate,  into  which  and  through  which  not  the  least  rivulet  or  runner  of  fresh 
*wiU*r  takes  its  course,  has  obeyed  this  general  tendency.  For,  in  propor¬ 
tion's  the  work  of  the  piers  has  advanced,  tlie  space  being  inclosed,  and 
the  water  rendered  more  quiet,  and  in  that  resp('ct  more  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  a  haibour,  in  much  about  the  same  proportion  has  the  silting  taken  place, 
and  must  continue  to  increase  till  the  area  of  the  harbour  becomes  dry 
land,  and  insteail  of  a  receptacle  for  ships,  exhibits  a  field  of  corn ;  that  is, 
unless  recourse  be  had  to  such  artificial  means  as  have  the  due  edicacy. 

‘  How  far  tl'.cse  etfects  were,  or  might  have  been,  foreseen  before  the 
harbour  was  built;  or  being  foreseen,  how  far  it  might  have  been  proper  to 
build  a  harbour  there,  is  not  now  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that  a  noble 
piece  of  masonry  has  been  erected  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  inclo¬ 
sing  a  large  area  in  a  place  W'here  a  harbour  must  doubtless  be  of  very 
great  utility;  in  case  the  ground  so  inclosed  remained  as  clear  of  silt  as  it 
was  before  its  inclosurc.  The  question  therefore  now'  is,  what  in  effect 
you  put  to  me  ;  how  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible,  and  at  the  most 
niovlerate  expense?’* 

‘  In  the  course  of  this  report,  it  is  stated  from  actual  computation,  that  at 
tins  time  there  was  not  less  than  26S,7()0  cube  yaids  of  silt  in  the  harbour; 
that  the  two  barges  then  employed  by  the  trustees,  with  ten  men  each,  got 
about  seventy  ton  of  silt  per  day  :  and  supposing  them  capable  from  wea¬ 
ther,  regularly  to  work  at  this  rate,  wliich  is  scarcely  |X)S8iblc,  and  that  a 
ton  of  silt  will  be  a  cube  yard  ;  of  which,  in  reality,  it  is  much  short ;  yet 
the  harbour  at  this  rate  would  be  above  twelve  years  in  clearing,  even 
supj>osing  that  no  fresh  silt  were  to  come  in  during  the  time. 

*  It  is  further  shewn,  that  tlie  whole  harbour  contains  forty-six  acres; 
and  that  the  area  of  the  external  haibour  where  the  silt  chiefly  lies,  being 
j  thirty  acres  and  a  half,  one  tenth  of  an  incli  in  thickness  over  this  whole 
I  area,  would  amount  to  ilO  cube  yards,  or  tons;  and  this  at  seventy  tons 
I  jxr  day,  would  take  a  week  to  clear.  Now  supposing  the  mud  to  have 
con.e  In  at  this  rate  only,  the  present  mass,  independently  of  what  had  been 
carried  out,  would  have  taken  twelve  years  and  a  half  to  collect:  but  as 
it  has  been  chiefly  collected  since  the  inclosurc  of  the  haibour,  by  the 
curves  having  been  got  above  half  tide  ;f  the  increase  of  silt  could  not  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  double  that  quantity,  or  one  fifth  of  an  inch  per  week  ; 
tvhich  would  afford  a  continual  employ  for  four  barges  ;  and  therefore  that 
this,  wltli  the  clearance  of  the  present  accumulation,  and  that  their  work 
must  in  reality  fall  short  of  the  calculation,  would  render  the  whole  so 
tedious  a  business,  that  it  by  no  means  appears  to  be  the  cheapest,  or  most 
effectual  means  of  clearing  the  harbour ;  w'hicii  was  the  question  iK'forc 
Mr.  Smeaton.  He  therefore  proposed,  ‘‘  a  method  of  procuring  an  arti- 
hcial  i)ack water  by  means  of  sluices.” 

‘  “  Where  no  fresh  water  is  to  be  procured,  as  is  the  case  at  Kamsgaie 
harbour,  the  only  resource  is  to  construct  a  pool  or  bason  to  take  in  the  sea 
'vaicr;  tile  tide  having  there  a  considerable  lise  and  fall.  Tliis  has  been 

*  *-*fK*'‘ “afural  harbours  or  aruisof  the  sea  will  necessarily  be  u  Ion;;  time  in 
niriiiu. 

t  It  was  only  at  tlic  visitation  of  August  17G6,that  tfic  growing  of  t!ic  samI  waa 
hr,tuuUu4by;uuUu*iuui. 
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door  in  miny  c.nei  abroad,  and  particularly  in  the  Low  Countricf,  and  i* 
some  cases  in  England ;  but  the  method  has  fallen  into  disrepute  here,  bl 
iu  having  been  foutxl  that  the  bason  into  which  the  tide  water  has  bed 
received,  has  itself  in  a  moderate  space  of  time  silted  up  and  becooR 
useless. — A  method  howe\'cr  suggests  iuelf  to  my  mind,  though  1  do  oa 
remember  to  have  any  where  seen  it  put  in  practice,  ot  keeping  the  basoi 
equally  as  clear  as  the  harbour  intended  to  be  cleaned  thereby  ;  and  that  it 
by  dividing  the  bason  into  two  parts,  by  a  partition,  witli  a  sluice  or  sluicn, 
capable  of  retaining  the  water  in  either  while  the  other  is  empty  ;  for  b? 
tins  means  they  can  reciprocally  be  made  a  bason  for  clearing  each  other; 
and  be  both  united  for  clearing  the  harbour.** 

‘  The  harbour  of  Ramsgate  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  execution  of  ths 
scheme.  It  lias  every  where  a  sound  bottom  of  chalk,  u])on  a  regub 
decline  from  the  cliffs  towards  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  from  thence  m 
to  sea.  'fhe  set  of  the  tide,  which  is  pretty  brisk  at  particular  times,  rust 
crossways  upon  the  harbour’s  mouth,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  sand  is  washed 
to  the  outside  of  the  heads  by  the  artificial  current,  tlie  natural  current  of 
the  tides  will  wash  it  away,  and  effectUcdly  prevent  any  bar  from  beio{ 
formed  l>cfore  it. 

*  The  sand  itself  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  least  rcsistana 
possible  to  a  smart  current;  for  the  grains  being  small,  though  hard,  aad 
specifically  heavy,  yet  not  being  united  by  any  lq,imy  or  tenacious  matter] 
will  give  way  to  the  impression  of  a  current.” 

*  'I'his  re{>ort  was  accompanied  with  a  plan  distinctly  shewing  the  modr 
of  executing  the  scheme ;  which  was  by  carrying  forward  the  cross  wall 
already  begun  for  anotlier  purpose,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  a  certai 
{)oint. 

*  A  space  thus  marked  out  was  shewn  to  contain  eight  acres  of  water, 
which  was  proposed  to  he  divided  into  two  basons  of  four  acres  each; 
wl  ich  it  was  shewn  would  produce  a  very  powerful  effect  in  cleansing 
harbour,  insomuch  as  in  six  months  to  be  likely  to  make  from  fifteen 
sixteen  feet  water,  at  a  common  neap;  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  feetsj 
common  spring  tides. 

‘  Those  basons  were  designed  to  have  nine  draw'-gates,  four  upon 
westernmost,  and  five  u|>on  the  easternmost  bason;  the  whole  being  poii 
in  three  different  directions ;  two  towards  the  curve  of  the  western  picf,| 
four  towards  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  Uiree  towards  the  curve  of 
•astern  pier. 

‘  To  give  the  sluices  all  the  effect  possible,  it  was  proposed  to  constrycn 
caisson,  sha{)ed  something  like  ihe  pier  of  a  bridge  ;  which  being  floated i 
its  place,  and  there  sunk,  after  being  put  in  a  proper  direction,  might  K 
usevi  to  divert  Uie  current  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  as  might  be  want^ 
This  rqKirt  concludes  with  observing,  that  after  the  silt  i?  carried  by 
sluices  without  the  harbour’s  mouth,  there  is  not  any  danger  of  its  lodgk- 
there ;  because,  having  particularly  examini'd  the  outside,  and  found 
cl»*an  of  s.inil,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  cause  that  now 
to  kerp  that  ground  clean,  will  continue  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  that 
•,\me  means  that  will  clear  the  harbour,  will  keep  it  clear:  and  that 
might  Ik*  exjH*c!vd  that  ih  •  playing  of  the  sluices  eight  tides  at  each  spf^ 
tide  wdi  preserve  it.’  pp.  1)7— llM. 
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TUls  plan  Nva'i  too  bold  and  nrininal  to  be  at  once  adopted, 
i!ui  501110  puerile  conn  ivii!>ci»8  (such  as  raking  out  the  silt,  ike,) 
were  opposed  to  it.  'I'lirso  caused  dclaVi  attd  in  cnn^equeitce 
tl»e  evil  iucreaseil,  iirsomuch  that  in  I '170,  the  silt  had  in  sevoml 
places  accuir.ulatfil  to  the  d.'pth  ol*  thirteen  feet !  In  that  year, 
however,  Mr.  Smeaion's  project  began  to  he  put  into  execution, 
and  in  little  more  than  two  years  the  harbour  was  changed,  from 
a  repository  of  mud,  to  be  capable  of  ivceivitig  eighty  or  one 
hundred  vessels  at  ouct*,  of  u  Inch  sonu^  were  vessels  of  3 iO  tons, 
from  lliat  period  the  iutproveincui  of  the  harbour  went  on 
regularly;  and  its  fnness  to  answer  tlic  purpose  intemied  ho- 
came  ‘•radiiallv  more  evident:  as  will  be  seen  bv  the  following 
lihtof  vessels  Irom  300  to  500  tons  burthen,  which  have  taken 
slicker  in  that  harbour:  viz. 
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■  Anotlu  r  very  interesting  class  of  papers  in  this  volume,  are 
whose  whieli  relate  to  llexliani  bridge.  This  bridge  was  finished 
■;bout  Cluislnms  l7fto,  a  Mr.  l^ickcrnell  being  tlie  builder, 
■Mr.  Sinealon  the  architect  and  engineer.  Mr.  S.  examined 
whe  uoik  >oon  after  its  terimnation,  and  expressed  his  complete’ 
uist'aciion,  as  did  also  the  mngistrates  of  the  conntv,  who 
B  ccompanicd  him  in  his  exJituination.  In  less  than  two  ytxirs, 
•lowever,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  a  hurricane  of  wind,  and  a  most 
IBapid  land. flood,  hy  their  joint  operation,  overthrew  and  de- 
^fciroved  the  bridge.  7djc  following  letter  from  Siiieatuu  to 
^Mhcdcernedl  will  ttil  Ills  sensations  upon  this  occasion. 

J  ‘  Dear  Sir, 

kB  ‘  *^ll  honours  arc  now  in  the  dutt !  It  cannot  now  said,  that  in 
dBSr  course  of  thirty  y^'ars  practice,  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
t^B^ult  enterprizes,  not  one  of  Smeaton^s  works  has  failed:  Hexham  Bridge 
[iHi  3  melancholy  witness  to  the  contrary  ;  yet,  after  ail,  I  fed  much  less  for 
B  nour  and  credit  than  I  do  for  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Krrington  : 
would  give  me  much  satisfaction  if  that  matter  were  settled  between  him 
iiiB”d  the  county.  1  have  heard  that  hii  appearance  there  at  the  Easter 
biB"  dons  much  inclined  the  magistrates  to  .see  the  matter  in  a  favourable 
*iBight;  buvOie  difficulty  was  how  far  it  was  in  tlieir  power. 
tkB*  *  I  saw  Mr.  Donkin  in  town,  who  acquainted  me,  that  he  was  looking 
it  when  it  first  appeared  to  give  way ;  his  son  being  but  just  returned 
1  .Kn  nt  the  south  side,  to  sec  that  the  small  arches  there  were  safe,  which  was 
c  only  part  that  they  had  any  doubt  about.  He  was  wondering  at  the 
that  any  structure .  could  withstand  such  extreme  violence,  yet 
at  all  .expecting  that  any  thing  would  hurt  it;  and  remarked  that 
J^g^forc  any  thing  appeared  to  give  way,  the  water  was  up  to  the  top  of 
dooming  of  the  piers  up  stream  when  it  scarcely  touched  the  bottom  of 
B^e  impost  dowm  stream,  which  makes  a  fall  of  five  feet,  and  it  was  not 
B'Vui.  IX.  h 
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a  couple  of  minutes  between  first  perceiving  the  mortar  dropping  out 
of  thcjuinuof  the  solit  and  the  fall  of  the  arch,  and  six  more  were  down 
in  Italian  hour,  so  that  it  was  so  equally  guarded  that  in  a  manner  it  all 
\v  ent  toother.  Could  I  have  known  beforehand  that  there  was  a  possi. 
bility  of  a  Hood  to  come  down  so  suddenly  as  to  have  made  a  fall  through 
all  those  extensive  openings  of  five  feet,  1  should  certainly  never  have 
attempted  the  building  a  bridge  in  that  situation,  as  that  fall  would  necet* 
•arily  create  a  velocity  to  the  water  in  its  passage  of  1 100  feet  per  minute: 
a  velocity  that  it  would  require  the  strongest  sluice-floor  and  aprons  to 
withstand.  1  am  tlicrefore  clear  that  it  has  forced  away  the  very  bed  of 
the  river  and  all  before  it.  The  occasion  of  this  extreme  suddenness  ii 
the  waters  coming  down,  which  in  that  respect  was  far  greater,  according 
to  all  accounts,  than  in  the  great  inundation  of  1771>  though  the  totd 
height  not  so  great,  w.is,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
afternoon  before  a  very  great  downfall  of  snow  happened,  so  deep  as  to 
cover  the  ground  at  an  average  two  feet.  This  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  vast  downfall  of  rain,  none  of  which  would  run  off,  till  the  whole 
body  of  snow  was  saturated  like  a  spunge,  and  then,  like  the  bursting  of  t 
•now-ball  in  the  fire,  it  would  come  down  all  at  once,  and  that  so  suddenly 
that  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  not  having  time  to  be  filled  from  the 
upper  they  would  be  comparatively  empty ;  and  as  the  velocity  of  water 
depends  upon  its  fall,  or  (^erenee  of  level  at  any  given  place,  and  not  uj>oi 
its  total  height,  the  difference  will  depend  upon  the  suddenness  of  iti 


coming  down ;  and  this  being  further  hurried  down  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind  at  north-west,  the  very  diaction  that,  upon  the  whole,  would  tend  to 
bring  it  down  die  quickest  from  both  the  Tynes,  it  would  seem  as  if  all 


the  powers  of  nature  were  collected  to  humble  my  pride  and  youn. 
The  news  came  to  me  like  a  thunderbolt;  as  it  was  a  stroke  1 
least  expected;  and  even  ;yet  can  scarcely  form  a  practical  belief  ol 
its  reality.  A  flood  that  could  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  doom- 
ings  oftthe  piers  was,  however,  not  a  small,  or  even  middling  flood, 
in  point  of  height ;  and  as  ev 
derate  its  rapidity,  it  is  not  im 
bridge  might  be  the  saving  of  C 

over  the  wide  haughs  in  many  places  below,  was  not  more  than  a 
rmtely  large  flood  at  Newcastle. 

:8ee  that  any 

body  is  blamed  :  we  all  did  our  best,  accordisjj 
to  what  appeared  ;  and  alf  the  experience  1  have  gained  ‘ 
a  bridge  upon  a  gravel  bottom 
1  remain,  y< 


probable  but  that  the  downfall  of  Hexhan 

iduaHy 
roo(i^ 

There  is,  however,  one  consolation  tha 
attends  this  great  misfortune,  and  that  is,  that  1  cannot  see  that  any  bodyk 
really  to  blame,  or  that  any  I 


I  is,  not  to  attetnp 

I  river  subject  to  such  violent  rapidity, 
most  humble  servant, 

J.  SMEATON. 

?.  S.  1  cannot  suppose  any  failure  arising  from  the  greenness  of  thi 
work,  but  wholly  from  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  giving  way  under  it;  aj 
frothing  appeared  to  settle  till  it  gave  way  in  a  manner  at  oncey  which  k*] 
proof  of  its  being  firmly  bonded  togetiier.  pp.  295,  296.  | 

'J’his  accident  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  discussio#?' 
and  many  speculations  as  to  its  real  cause.  Some  blamed 
Smeaion,  some  Pickernell,  some  blamed  both.  The  magistral 
consulted  Mr.  Mylne  on  the  subject ;  and  all  who  are  acquaintii 
with  the  extraordinary  talents  of  that  architect,  and  at  th. 
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same  tiiive  recollect  the  extraorilinary  chariness  with  which  he 
ii>uallv  measured  out  his  scantlings  of  praise,  will  not  think 
lightly  of  the  following  passages. 

‘  Mr.  Smeaton,  than  whom  there  is  no  person  or  artist  better  instructed, 
more  knowing,  and  of  a  more  penetrating  and  correct  judgement  must  have 
been  deceived  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  materials,  on  which  hecsta- 
blisheii  his  plan  of  operations,' 

•  A  great  miml  is  often  deceived  by  its  own  virtues.  Habituated  to 
give,  on  all  occasions,  the  genuine  and  honest  productions  of  its  faculties, 
it  often  relies  too  much  and  implicitly,  on  that  which  appears  to  be  thcp 
same  of  other  persons.’ 

Again : 

‘  His  directions  I  conceive  to  have  been  clear  and  sufficient  if  they  had 
been  fulfilled :  his  candour  will  not  allow  him  to  say  thus  much  ;  a  com¬ 
mendable  regard  to  others  engaged  in  the  executive  branch,  suppresses 
what  ought  to  be  said :  but  I  who  feel  for  the  character  and  reputation  of 
so  great  an  artist,  and  every  man  so  peculiarly  situate  as  he  is,  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  purport  and  effect  of  his  directions  were  not 
txecutcJy  and  of  course  that  he  was  deceived,* 

We  liave  only  room  for  one  more  (piotation,  in  wliich  we 
liavc  Mr.  Smeatou’s  method  of  preparing  a  cement  that  will 
harden  under  water.  It  is  formed  principally  of  the  puteoUna 
or  pozzelana,  found  in  the  vulcanic  mountains  of 
ly,  even  in  those  that  are  extinct,  chiefly  ahont  Naples  and 
me.  Mr.  Smeaton’s  directions  ‘  for  preparing,  making 
I  ushig*  the  po/zclana  moitar,  cannot  fail  of  being  exceed- 
;ly  useful,  and  arc  these  t 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  to  sift  it  through  a  cairse  wire 
0,  separating  what  will  pass  through  the  sieve  from  what  will  not,  and 
1  to  sift  what  has  passed  through  the  first  sieve  through  one  of  a  finer 
A  wire  sieve  having  about  seven  or  eight  mashes  per  inch  running, 

1  be  of  sufficient  fineness,  and  all  that  will  pass  the  second  sieve  will 
it  for  use,  what  will  not  pass  the  second  sieve  must  be  reserved  for 
iding,  and  what  would  not  pass  the  first  sieve  must  lie  broken  to  a  size 
furnuble  to  what  would  not  pars  the  second,  and  then  all  ground 
etluT :  but  in  breaking  the  large  that  would  not  pass  the  first  sieve,  it 
1  be  proper  to  pick  out  a  kind  of  grey  stony  matter,  as  well  as  other 
erogeneous  substances  that  get  accidentally  mixed  therewith  ;  and  which 
I  readily  discover  tlicmselvcs  from  the  true  (lozzelana,  and  which  have 
cementing  quality,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to  grind.  The  true 
^zelana  is  of  a  dork  brown  or  dirty  red  colour#  and  the  larger  pieces 
ng  broken  will  readily  discover  themselves,  especially  with  an  ordinary 
^nifying  glass,  to  be  of  a  spongy  substance  with  innumerable  little 
ntici  like  a  cinder,  and  not  much  harder. 

‘  That  part  of  it  requiring  grinding  must  first  be  got  perfectly  dry,  cither 
the  sun  or  by  a  drying  kiln,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  clog  the  mill  stones, 
1  it  is  done  by  far  the  roost  completely  by  grinding  it  upon  a  pair  of 
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corn  mill  ston'*,  whi  ’h  w  ill  .it  one  opji  ulen  reduce  it  to  h  proper  finen<i 
without  neeii  (if  furiliiT  'iitinf; ;  I'rcn  '.s  stones  .'inswer  the  purjiose  bet 
for  though  it  mny  done  by  other  hir.  is  of  mill  atones,  vet  being  mixet 
with  fl'pty  mnttu,  whicli  c  .nnot  readily!).*  picked  out,  no  other  kind  d 
stones  will  Piand  tlu-  servirr,  if  w.mted  in  nny  considerr.ble  ejuantin 
'I'he  mil'*  rs  liowever  a.-t*  not  Nery  desirous  of  meddlin'’’  with  it,  on  acce 
of  its  spoiling  the  colour  of  their  stones,  i  h.ive  therefore  in  tlic  lai 
kind  of  works  th.it  I  have  lx*en  concerned  in,  found  it  worth  while 
construct  a  mill  on  purpose,  to  go  by  w.it^r,  wind,  or  horse,  according 


convenience. 
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*  In  making  mortar  ol  it,  it  must  be  mixed  with  lime  in  much  the  sa^ 
manner  .ami  proportion  tiiat  terras  moit.tr  is  made  ;  it  must  be  observed  t 
the  U’lier  .ind  stronger  the  lime  is,  the  better  and  stronger  the  cement  u 
be, but  like  terras  it  m.iy  b  *  useil  with  .my  lime,  and  in  making  compitrati 
trials  with  terras,  the  same  .sortot  lime  should  be  used  with  Ixiih. 

‘  I'he  Ix-st  kind  ol  lime  for  water  works  that  1  know  of,  is  from  Watc 
in  Somersetshire,  Abeithawin  South  Wales,  and  Ikarrow  in  Leicestershl 
and  the  strongest  cvinijKisition  1  know  is  made  by  an  equal  quantity  of  lin» 
striked  measure  in  the  dry  powd*jr,  alter  being  slaked  and  sifted,  and 
po/.zelana  ground  and  prepared  as  above,  and  if  put  together  with  as  H 
w..ier  as  may  b<‘,  and  l>e.iten  till  it  comes  to  a  tough  consistence  like  pa 
it  then  may  lx*  immeJi.itely  used  ;  but  il  sulfeicd  to  set,  and  it  be  alte 
waiiU  l)caten  up  a  second  lime  to  a  considerable  degree  of  lou 
ness  ns  Ix-fore,  using  a  little  moisture,  if  nece8s.iiy,  il  will  set  hai 
but  not  so  quick. 

‘  'riiis  coinposlllon  is  of  excellent  use  in  jointing  the  stones  that  f 
the  lodgement  for  the  heels  of  dock  gales  and  sluices,  witli  their  threshol 
ike.  when  of  stone. 

‘  A  second  kind  of  mortar  is  made  by  using  the  same  proportion  of  in 
dlcnisas  terras  mortar,  th.it  is,  two  measures  of  lime  to  one  of  pozz 
beaten  up  in  the  same  manner,  .ind  which  if  used  with  common  Ihne, 
fully  answ'er  for  the  f.ices  of  w.»lls  either  stone  or  brick  that  arc  ex] 
to  WMier,  either  continually  or  .subject  to  be  wet  and  dry,  in  which 
case  the  po/zelana  greatly  exceeds  the  terras,  ns  also  in  its  lying  < 
in  the  joints  as  the  trowel  has  left  them,  without  growing  as  terras  does. 

‘  As  a  piece  of  economy,  I  have  found  that  il  the  mortar  last  mentio 
IS  beaten  up  with  a  quantity  of  good  sharp  sand,  it  no  ways  ini|)ain 
.durability,  and  incrc.iMS  thj  quantity.  The  quantity  of  sand  to  be  ad 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lime,  and  is  thus  detcimincd ;  if  to 
|K)zzelana  considered  as  mortar,  you  add  as  much  real  sand  as  will  U 
out  the  whole  quantity,  such  as  an  experienced  workman  would  aliov 
his  lime  to  m.ike  good  common  mortar,  this  will  shew  the  quantity  ts 
added,  that  is,  may  he  originally  Ixatcn  up  together  ;  thus,  if  the  I  iff" 
of  such  quality  .i.s  to  take  two  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  diel^ 
measure  of  pozzelana  and  three  measures  of  sand  will  satisfy  two 
of  lime.  ^  ; 

*  'I'hc  compositions  above  mentioned  arc  seldom  used  further  than  for  o 
inclK'i  within  the  l.ice  ot  the  stone,  or  at  most,  for  setting  the  8tontS-||^ 
the  bricks  terming  the  lace  ol  the  work,  while  the  backing  is  wholly 
with  common  moitar,  and  which  under  w.-tter  never  comes  to  the  bs* 

4nd  onsistcDCc  of  stone;  or  forms  that  bond  of  union  which  would 
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from  a  itony  hardncs# ;  I  have  therefore  found  it  preferable,  where  pozzelani 
can  be  had  in  plenty,  to  allow  one  bushel  of  pozzelana  to  eight  bushcli  of 
the  lime  com|)Osing  the  mortar  for  backing. 

*  The  iirsi  composition  will  assuredly  acquire  the  hardness  of  stoneunder 
water,  and  in  twelve  months  will  be  hard  as  Portland.’  pp.  ^1  !•,  il5,  UG. 

Ainonu:  ilie  reports  which  wc  have  now  gone  over,  those 
whicli  ivter  to  tlje  iinproveiuont  of  iiarhoiirs,  evince  a  most 
extensive  uml  accurate  acrpiaintance  wnh  all  the  grander 
ojKTiitious  of  nature;  and  great  fertility  in  the  suggestion  of 
cxpeilieuts,  hy  which  natural  operations  shoulil  hi*  made  to 
>iipply  the  means  of  correcting  the  evils  they  had  previously 
protluceil.  Tliose,  again,  which  relate  to  the  (  arron  Iron  Works, 
and  the  Gosport  Water  Works, .manilest  notmer»*ly  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  elVet  ling  what  Mr.  Smeaton’s  employers  proposed, 
hut  ail  hone^t  and  active  zeal,  prompting  him  to  incite  them  to 
uu  let  takings  for  which  their  respective  works  were  well  fitted  ; 
hut  which  iliey  Itad  hitherto  neglected.  We  have  a  remarkable 
iisiaiice  of  this,  in  the  pains  lie  loiik  to  bring  the  Carron 
roiiipaiiy  to  adopt  his  opinions,  (mistaken  though  we  have 
casoii  to  believe  they  were,)  respecting  the  superiority  of  cast^ 
V(>;/ aneliors  ;  and  in  the  ingenuity  with  wiiich  he  attempted  to 
‘xpO'.e  the  ineonelnsiveness  of  the  experiments  in  Deptforii 
■)nck-yard,  which  led  to  an  opposite  ilecision.  Anil  lastly, 
hose  papers  whicli  contain  descriptions  of  cenfering  for 
relies,  of  water-wheels,  wind-mills,  steam-engines,  or  other 
i.acliiiies,  display  such  an  union  of  simplicity  in  tlie  parts,  with 
y linnet ry  and  strength  in  the  framing,  as  was  never  we  believe 
xliihiied  Ix  forc  Smeaton’s  time,  nor  has  scarcely  ever  heeti 
xcelUd  since,  except  perhaps  hy  Alexander,  or  Uennic,  or 
omc  ulln  r  such  favoured  mortal,  wlio  lias  had  tho  good  fortuno 
j  see  most  of  Snieaion’s  works,  and  been  possessed  of  such  a 
ombinatioii  of  taste,  judgement,  and  science,  as  h;^s  kcjit  him 
roui  falling  short  of  such  models,  and  enabled  him  now  and 
hen  to  go  beyond  llicm. 

As  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Smcalon,  it  is  allowed  hy  his  warmest 
'lanegyrists,  and  even  by  the  present  editors  of  his  rejKirts, 
that  ‘  ho  had  a  particular,  and  in  some  degree  a  provincial  v;ay\ 
ft  expressing  himself,  and  conveying  his  id<*as,  both  in  speaking 
nd  writing ;  a  way  which  was  very  exact  and  impressive,  tliough 
«iis  diction  was  farfroin  what  may  be  called  classical  or  elegant.* 


I ^ut, critics  as  we  are  by  profession,  we  do  not  so  class  among* 
hose  “word  catchers,”  who  “  live  on  syllables,”  as  to  censure 
llis  ideas  are,  in  truth,  conveyed  in  a  ‘  way  w  hicli  was 
cry  exact  and  impressive,’  and  tlierefore,  though  he  would  , 
^>nieiiiiiL*s  use;  lay”- for  “  lie,”  “  otherways,”’ for  “  other- 
and  “  w'hilc,”  for  till,”  we  are  nor  so  unreasonable 
suppose,  or  so  fastidious  as  to  insinuate,  that  this  Will  ip  the  * 
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Ifast  drpfrec  diminish  the  utility  uf  the  reports.  The  oljject® 
of  iiinj;ua^e  is  to  transmit  our  notions  in  ‘  a  way  that  is  exaetBj 
and  impressive;’  and  it*  iljat  i  hject  he  attained,  wo,  for  ourSi 
pans,  shall  never  much  (piarrel  with  a  writer,  unless  he  set  upBi 
fi^r  a  grammarian,  an  orator,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  althougi;^ 
he  should  now  and  then  infringe  upon  one  or  two  of  the  nicet- 
rules  of  l.owth,  or  Lindley  Murray. 

Laudatory  as  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  be  in  tht[  ; 
present  article,  we  cannot  however,  entirely  close  it  withoot[f^^ 
complaining  a  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  o(^ 
these  re|wrtH  have  discharged  their  dutv.  Gentlemen,  tbrH 
business  of  whose  lives  is  “ and  acting  conformablTK 
to  those  plans,  cannot  he  ignorant  of  the  advantages 
methoil  and  arrangement.  Yet  the  papers  in  these  volumesB 
are  thrown  together  in  utter  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  order.B 
Neither  the  sequence  of  dates,  nor  that  of  subjects  hB 
obsi'rved  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  alphabetical  index  kB 
the  end  of  the  third  volume  abounds  with  erroneous  referencetB 
Should  the  work  reach  another  edition,  which  wc  think  higlilrB 
probable,  notwithstanding  its  expensiveness,  we  would  beg  toB 
recommend  a  classification  according  to  the  subjects,  while  tlxB 
order  under  each  subject  should  be  chronological.  Wew’ou'dB 
farther  recommend  the  addition  of  a  short  note  to  each  paprrB 
informing  the  reader  whether  it  was  a  mere  project,  or  w  hethcB 
it  was  executed;  and  if  it  w'ere  executed,  with  what  succestB 
Such  notes  would  greatly  extend  the  utility  of  the  reportsB 
and  they  are  obviously  such  as  might  very  easily  be  suppliecB 
by  “  a  Committee  of  Civil  Kngineers.”  B 


Art.  V.  yin  Account  of  the  Life  and  li^ritin^s  of  Lord  Cham 
Including  rrmurks  on  the  Public  Adairs  in  which  he  was 
g.iged,  and  the  Bill  ot  Rights  with  a  Comment.  By  Henry  Madda 
Ksq.  of  Lincoln’s  Jnn, Barrister  at  Law.  ko.  pp.  iOO.  Price  11.  lls. 
Part  1.  Claikc  and  Sons,  181'.^. 

WK  opened  this  volume  with  considerable  expectations  of 
amusement  and  instruction  ;  for  we  know  of  no  brand 
of  liicniuire  more  useful,  nor  more  generally  acceptable,  th»i 
the  men  who,  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  advanUf 

to  the  community,  have  advanced  from  the  humbler  spheres 
life,  to  the  attainmeui  of  conspicuous  and  influential  stati 
in  the  administration  of  public  alTairs.  Independently  of 
lively  and  salutary  interest  that  is  excited  in  witnessing  the i 
muneiatioii  of  honourable  toil,  and  the  not  unpleasing  sympatl) 
that  is  kindled  in  observing  the  occasional  struggles  of  her 
cent  endeavours,  ihc  history  of  a  statesman,  who,  during  a 
period,  and  in  a  busy  portion  of  our  history,  has  been  a 
upon  to  fill  high  offices  in  the  government,  can  scarcely  fail 
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slird  a  considerable  light  upon  the  public  transactions  in 
which  he  has  borne  a  share,  anil,  by  his  failures  or  successes,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  or  an  encouragement  to  those  whose  destiny 
it  is  to  pursue  the  same  career.  The  volume  before  us  appears 
to  be  designed  as  a  sort  of  tentative  of  the  public:  it  forms 
the  first  part  only  of  the  intended  work,  and  we  are  told  that 
a  second  part  is  destined  to  follow,  w  hich  *  extends  to  the 
same  number  of  pages*  and,  ‘  together  with  an  index  is 
ready  for  tiie  press.*  The  reason  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  not  now  published,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is,  *  the 
hope  that  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  are  in  possession 
of  unpublished  information  relating  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  may  be  induced  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
author,  and  by  so  doing,  enable  him  to  confer  a  value  on 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  it  could  not  otherwise  possess.* 
How  far  the  author  is  iiuitled  to  the  ‘  information*  he  thua 
covets,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first 
hook  contains  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Lord  Somers.  He 
was  born,  we  are  told,  at  Worcester,  ‘  sometime  about  the  year 
16S0,*  not  of  very  illustrious,  though  of  highly  respectable  pa¬ 
rentage.  His  father  (Mr.  John  Somers)  followed  the  profession 
of  an  attorney,  and  was  a  very  zealous  supporter  of  the  party 
at  that  period  in  opposition  to  the  court.  The  future  lx)rd  spent 
his  youth  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  nothing  was  discovered 
to  have  happened  during  this  part  of  his  life,  indicative  of  the 
subsequent  eminence  it  was  his  lot  to  acquire.  Whether  or 
not  he  was  intended  for  the  bar  seems  to  be  matter  of  some 
doubt,  but  the  fact  however  is,  that  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Sir  Francis  Winning* 
south,  then  Solicitor  General,  and  under  his  auspices  and 
guidance  it  was  that  he  set  himself  very  assiduously  to  work  in 
the  study  of  the  law.  In  1675  he  entered  as  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  the  year  after  was  enrolled  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  About  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  *  seeing  the  strong  bent  of  bis  genius,  introduced 
him  to  all  the  great  patriots  and  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,*  and  the  associations 
that  he  thus  formed,  appear  to  have  given  that  bent  to  hit 
genius,  and  that  turn  to  his  politics,  which  regulated  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

The  second  book  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  various  works  that  were  puDlished  by  Lord  Somers,  from 
which,  after  the  hacknied  prefatory  apologies,  such  as,  *  the 
subject  of  this  trait  is  of  the  utmost  importance*  (p.  Si.) 
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aiiil,  *  iIjc  iullo'\inp  pas'^i^rc*  ik  so  nist,  and  so  important,  that  I 
sh.'dl  he  exciiSi'd  giving  it  at  lengili/  (p.  <to.)  iXc.  \c.  the  author  i 
di^^^ihl^les  exiiiU’t*  with  a  very  lUisj  ariiij  haiul.  One  thing  nut 
«  Im.e  reinuik.ible  resj>ccting  thesi*  publications  is,  tliit 
iliotigh  s  everal  ol  ilicin  inad«*  ih4'ir  appearance  at  his  outset 
in  hi=*,  a  period  when  liie  ardour  for  litiT.n y  raine  is  apt  to 
irost  a'  uie,  and  ihoiig!i.,  tVom  the  suhjeets  of  which  they 
treated,  and  tlie  talent  with  which  they  wc  ro  written,  they 
seem  it>  h.vve  pOftMSscrl  considerahie  ceh  hrity  in  tlieir  day, 
he  wa^  so  htile  anxituis  to  heknoun  ;is  me  amlior  of  them, 
that  they  have,  s  mt*  of  th«tn  at  least,  reitniiiied  in  a  shape 
so  iinaiiiluMUicattHl  Jis  to  leave  it  matter  of  contest  to  this  time, 
whelln  rilny  were  or  were  not  tlie  productions  of  his  pen. 

'('iu'  tiisi  i'ssay  that  is  ascril)t'«l  to  him,  aiul  uhleh  {  artakcs 
of  the  pedilics  ulileh  lie  In.d  espoiiseil,  is  a  tract  entitled  “  iIkj 
ineir.uiable  case  ol  Denzil  Onslow,  Kstj/’  ^c.  the  object  of 
.uhieh  was  to  pro\ e  the  illegality  (and  they  were  afterward* 
deeided  to  he.  illeg,*!)  of  certain  votes  that  had  hecn  crcatul 
in  Older  to  secure  a  nianwiiy  against  Mr.  Onslow  at  an  cite* 
iioti  Iv^r  the  iiorough  of  Uasleinere.  In  the  attempt  to  ex* 
chide  the  then  Dnke  of  Voik  from  the  throne,  he  apj)ears  to 
iiavc  taken  an  active  share,  and  while  the  nation  was  kc[)t  ini 
pe  rpetual  ferment  by  the  zealous  agitation  of  that  impertuiU 
ipiesiion,  he  published  a  tract  entitled  “  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Succession,  collected  out  of  tlie  Ireeords,  and  the  most  au* 
thentie  liisioi iaiis;  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Karl  ol 

H- - j’*  theob}t*ct  of  vvbieh  was  to  prove  that  the  succession  ii 

uiuler  the  contronl  (»f,  and  might  he  altered  by,  partiament. 

I'lie  other  political  tracts  of  Lord  Somers,  of  which  our 
Antbor  e:ives  a  very  copious  account,  are  so  well  known  ihaiuj 
will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  detain  our  readers  witii  tlie  nu*n*| 
lion  cf  liiem  In  this  pcrioilof  his  life.,  however,  he  o<.casional« 
ly  recreated  himself  in  sucrilicing  to  tlie  Muses,  ami  piihlislieil 
a  translation,  of  what  Mr.  ^laddoik  terms  *  tiie  movin([ 
Kpistles  of  DiiW  to  j'lincus  and  j^Irmdnt'  to  7'/icst  u%.^  Kroui 
the  Specimens  that  are  given  of  these  iranslatiofis,  wc  arc 
iimei)  iiicliiu*d  to  thin!;  that  Lord  Sotners  would  have  siiircred 


no  loses  of  rcpiiUition,  iiad  there  occurred  the  same  dillicultyof 
fixing  this  corre^pondcIlce  upon  him  astheJi*  is  in  provinghiaiti) 
be  the  w  rit(‘r  of  son^4f  of  the  political  pampiiiets  of  which  he  u 
liere  recordeil  to  he  the  author.  But  whatever  may  he  the 
merit  of  these  performanecs,  Mr.  Maddoek  is  very  clearly  ol 
opinion  ihai,  wiihout  dispuragt'inenl  to  his  fame  as  a  lawyer, 
Lord  Somers  was  wcli  intiiled  to  mollify  the  severity  ol  bi* 
legal  studies,  by  the  cultivation  (»f  his  taste  for  poetry;  and  Ui 
order  that  tlie  readier  may  have  a  full  view  of  the  scatFoiding) 
the  help  of  which  tliis  conclusion  has  been  built  up,  we  arc 
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tiiroiigfi  a  series  ol*  about  ten  page's,  wiih  a  eijta*- 
io^ijc  of  wuriliios,  froin  'Tully  to  Mr.  Justice  Biackstoiie,j wUo 
unialgeJ  iu  siiuil.ir  relaxations.  » 

Tliv*  tir>i  occasion  upon  which  l.orJ  Somers  appears  greatly 
U)  luive  disiingnisheJ  hiniswlf  as  a  lawyer,  >\iis  the  UJtv 
ujoiai>le  trial  of  liie  seven  bishops,  llis  speech  was  brief  and 
piihv,  anti  very  ninch  aJnireU  ;  he  cilctl  a  casr*  in  which  it 
luiJ  been  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  the  Isxcltetpicr  Cham¬ 
ber  that  “  there  never  conld  be  an  abrogalign,  or  a  suspension 
(rtliich  is  a  temporary  abrogation)  of  an  act  o(  ])arlKimcnt, 
but  by  the  legislative  power,”  and  lie  then  proceeds  very 
shortly  to  argue  that  there  couhl  be.  tio  ilcsigu  to  dimiiasn 
l!u‘  prerogative,  because  the  king  had  no  sncli  prerogative.^* 
J'iiC  celebrity  he  acquired  on  this  occasion,  was  among  the 
circinnsiancei  that  principally  led  to  his  attaining  the  great 
intluenee  he  afterwards  [possessed  among  the  disiingiusljcd 
leailers  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  hiin^''elf,  and  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution  he  was  returned  to  the  convention 
j)aihainent,  and  “  was,”  as  we  are  inforineil  by  'riinlal,  “ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  ino>t  secret  councils  of  the  l^rince  of  Orange, 
and  was  one  of  tliusc  who  concerted  the  measure  of  bringing 
him  over.” 

Alter  the  llight  of  James,  in  tlie  committee  appointed  to 
manage  the  conference  with  the  lords  relative  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  Mr.  Somers  acted  as  a  leading  mend)er,  and 
upion  that  occasion  deliverctl  a  very  learned  argnnient  in  fa¬ 
vour  ol  adopting  the  word  “  abdicated''*  in  lien  of  the  word 
“  dcserteUy'^  the  expression  insisted  upon  l)y  the  lords:  the 
rcMili  ail  the  world  knows*.  Tht?  account  of  liiis  speech,  and 
a  sort  of  justification  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  closes 
the  fourth  hook. 

riie  fifth  book,  which  o(:cu|)ies  somewhat  more  than  a  third 
ol  the  whole  work,  o[)ens  with  applauses  of  the  revolutian 
which  has  so  repeatedly  boon  applauded,  and  a  collection  of 
scraps  Irom  almost  every  eminent  man  that  has  spoken  in 
lavom  of  it,  concluding  with  the  Bill  of  Uiglils  in  icrtniniSf 
ami  a  perpetual  commentary  thereon. 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Maddock  in 
his  title  page,  and  in  every  succeeding  page,  denominates  a 
“  Lite  ol  Lord  Somers.”  Great  diligence  has  undoubtedly 

^  The  Scots  aToided  this  liction,  and  in  a  Declaration  of  the  £suuaa» 
dated  April  1 1th,  16h9«  they  say,  that  king  James,  by  the  several  uocon- 
ttitutiouJ  acts  of  which  he  had  txen  guilty,  and  which  they  coumcrate» 
“  hath  forfduU^d  the  right  to  the  erown^  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant,** 
Vide  “  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Mating  of  the  Estates  of  th^  Kingdom  of 
kotUud**  Ed.  pp.  iJO, 
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been  employed  in  collecting  and  combining  the  malcritU, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  formed;  but  we  wanted  not  this  work 
to  convince  us,  that  the  habits  of  a  lawyer  are  not  exactly 
those  that  best  fit  a  man  to  become  the  biographer  even  of  i 
lawyer,  still  less  of  a  man  like  I.ord  Somers,  who  is  much  belter 
known  and  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  and  a  defender  of  ibt 
constitution,  than  as  an  advocate  or  a  judge.  As  the  recorder 
of  such  a  life,  the  objections  to  a  professional  hand  are,  gene, 
rally  speaking,  obvious,  and  little  short  of  tiecisivc.  From 
his  course  of  study,  and  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
precedent  and  authority  are  in  danger  of  becoming,  in  b’u 
estimation,  the  genuine  and  only  standards  of  right  and  wrong; 
an  opportunity  for  dilating  ii|)oii  any  legal  topic  is  too  apt  to 
be  seized  and  profusely  profited  by,  when  naturally  pre¬ 
senting  itself,  and  too  apt  to  be  inadcy  when  not  naturally  prc. 
aeniing  itself,  and,  in  this  disproportionate  torrent  of  learned 
lore,  the  moral  part  of  the  man  is  generally  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  From  thtse  professional  failings,  we  cannot,  weare 
aorry  to  say,  pronounce  our  author  to  he  altogether  exempt 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  (p.  8  )  wc  encounter  a  laboured 
dissertation  occupying  about  six  pages,  penned  in  the  true 
legal  spirit — snppoiled  throughout  by  precedent,  from  Adam 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  \\*ilm(»i — for  the  purpose  of  proving  thii 
a  man  is  not  necessarily  infamous  froiuthe  want  of  au  illustrious 
lineagt? — a  point  iliat  might  have  been  settled  as  satisfactorily  in 
six  lines,  il  it  yet  retpiires  to  be  settled.  Of  the  propensity  to 
digress  into  legal  dtsquisitions,  long  and  laboured,  we  might, 
without  recurring  to  o’her  parts  of  the  work,  mention  the  greater 
poition  of  the  fifth  l)o(»k  ;  winch,  however  curious  in  itself, it 
far  too  technical,  and  too  extended  to  liavc  been  fairly  intro- 
diieed  into  a  life  of  Lord  Somers. 

Upon  the  w  hole,  however,  though  our  author’s  ohservaliow 
are  in  general  apt  to  be  somewhat  trite,  and  though  his  work 
is  undeuiahly  rather  tedious,  yet  from  the  industry  that  it  div 
plays,  and  the  proper  tone  in  which,  with  some  exceptions,  it 
IS  written,  we  expect  with  complacency  the  publication  of 
the  promised  secoiul  part ;  more  especially  as  we  am 
told,  in  the  *  advertisement’  to  that  w'hich  is  noir  pub* 
lished,  ‘  it  will  include  much  personal  anecdote  relating  to 
the  Chancellor.*  We  would  however  seriously  recoin* 
mend  to  Mr.  Maddock,  instead  of  makitig  his  work  a  sort  of 
frn/e,  consbting  mainly  of  a  collection  of  scraps,  extoitfi 
from  every  book  that  can  he  made  to  afford  a  tolerably  ap¬ 
propriate  passage,  to  trust,  when  necessary,  more  coaiiree- 
ously  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  faculties,  or,  when  they  riii 
him,  to  the  good  sense  anil  discernment  of  his  reader.  Bj 
ibis  substitution,— or  ratber  omission— the  forthcoming  volunmf 
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if  ii)  this  vospect  it  betr  any  resemblance  to  its  precursor, 
will,  we  are  satisfiecl,  be  considerably  improved  ;  and  it  will 
be  still  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention,  if  Mr.  M.  can 
kcrew  up  his  fortitude  to  erase  all  such  passages  as  the  followinj^ , 
should  It  unfortunately  contain  any,  in  point  of  puerility  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it. 

‘  I  think  but  meanly  of  Mr.  PixalPs  tradition,  and  believe  that  tlie  young 
Somers  was  not  quite  so  patient*  as  to  suffer  a  cock  to  remain  upon  hit 
head,  whilst  it  crowed  three  times ;  and  1  do  believe  that  Somers  was  so 
hr  unlike  (irotius  and  T.isso,  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  childish  as 
others  of  his  age,  and  prob.ibly,  like  other  children,  thought  the  moon 
was  made  of  green  cheese,  and  that  every  thing  was  gold  that  glittered.* 

p.  16* 


/rt.  VI.  yfn  Economical  H’utoru  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  By  John  Walker,  D.6.  Late  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  389.  416.  8vo. 

Price  21s.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

W  lately  introduceil  to  our  readers  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Na¬ 
tural  History  by  Dr.  Walker;  and  the  observations  which  we 
then  made  upon  his  manner  of  writing,  equally  apply  to  the  work 
before  us.  He  is  extremely  prolix,  and  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  stating  a  thing  once,  with  a  superabundant  profusion 
of  words,  frequently  repeats  it  again  in  the  course  of  a  succccd- 
ingchapter.  I'hus  under  the  bead  of ‘Tillage,’ in  oneofthe  sub¬ 
divisions  intilled  ‘  Early  sowing’  and  in  the  section  on  ‘  White 
crops,*  the  very  same  subject  occurs  under  the  title  of  ‘  late 
sowing.’  In  the  section  on  ‘  Buildings  and  inclosures,*  hedge 
rows  arc  considered,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
pretty  extensively  discussed,  we  presume  as  signifying  hedges 
with  rows  of  trees  planted  in  them:  but  as  the  same  expression 
may  be  also  construed — rows  of  trees  planted  in  hedges,  wchiul 
a  repetition  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  section  on  ‘  Wood  and 
ulantations.’  These  and  many  similar  instances  which  might 
be  adduced,  certainly  indicate  that  no  great  degree  of  care  has 
been  taken  to  compress  the  work  into  a  smaller  compass  than 
was  amply  convenient.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  long 
continued  observation,  directed  rather  by  patient  perseverance, 
than  by  that  discriminating  faculty  which  guides  immediately  to 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  its  object.  After  having 
perused  the  book,  you  certainly  recollect  numberless  things, 
which  might  and  ought,  to  be  accomplished  ;  hut  among  them  all 
there  is  not  a  single  prominent  idea,  not  a  single  striking 
feature  :  and  if  the  logical  ass  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  hit 
appetite  under  the  antagonist  influence  of  two  bundles  of  hay, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Walker*f  assemblage  of  above 
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two  juJtuiii'J  \VL*il  liiicil  ccononjica.!  r^'iiiarks,  will  baflle 
the  choice  ot  wi^ci  J)ililo^o|)llers.  'I'iie  tact  appears  to  be,  tlui 
I  acre  is  positively  uu  ii^'ucultare  whieli  deserves  the  name 
iii  these  legions.  An  eiaimeratioii  of  ihcir  wains,  aca^ordin^ly, 
cousisLs  (  i  a  eair.ii  .;i  e  ot  every  point  in  praciicc  in  ifie  an,— ^ 
and  an  Iveononneal  lii>»orvot  the  llel)iiih‘S  and  Iliglilandi 
P'i’.es  \('!i  iiu*.  *  iK^aiive  iiiloi jiiaf.oii,  under  the  form  of  pious 
wisiies  t  »r  ♦Iieir  lunenilnient. 

d’he am hor  inforir.>;  us,  tliat  work  is  the  rcj^ult  of  six 

iourr.i<.s  irtto  the  Highlands  ami  llehndos,  from  ilie  year  1*60 
to  itie  \t\.r  nsG,  underialvcii,  partly  at  liie  rc(]iiest  of  the 
Geiier.d  Assembly,  ami  partly  *it  il  at  of  tlie  ('ouimiss. oners  of 
the  annexevl  estates,  in  whicli  he  had  ah.timlanl  opportnnitv  of 
viewin;^  the  nakedness  of  i!ie  land.  W'e  lieariily  wish  tlial 
his  well  meant,  and,  we  helicv  e,  judieions  sn^eestions,  may 
cop.tribute  to  the  improvement  of  lliis  dreary  corner  of  our 
islaiul, — wliich  iia>  Intherto  been  of  no  fnrtiier  use  to  the  realm, 
than  to  supply  soldiers,  wh(»  preferred  the  chance  of  falling 
in  the  rank  ,  to  the  eeriainty  of  starvinj^  at  home. 

*rhe  Hehrides  exelndini»;  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Irisk 
inland  of  |{achline,  are.  o  >  m  nnmher,  am!  contain  considerably 
more  than  two  millions  <d  Kn«'lish  statute  acres,  or  about  one’ 
f‘i‘^hih  of  the  wltole  kingdom,  aiul  are  divideil  into  32  parishes. 
*J'he  I  li^hlamls  comprize  those  ]>arishes  (1 30  in  number),  on 
the  main  land  of  Scollattd,  in  w  hich  the  (Gaelic  Ungna^eis  either 
preached  or  generally  spviken,  and  probably  const  it  nte,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  isiaiuls,  consiJoreblv  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole  kitigdom. 

'I'lie  nnmher  of  inhahitrmls  on  the  95  Scottish  islands, 
amonnleil  in  1*150  to  49,4S5  ;  in  1 755  to  £-'2,2tX) ;  in  1771  to 
r.'2,73S  ;  ami  between  1791  and  1 793  to  7.5,4*  6.  'I'he  last  otir 
anilior  stipposeslo  he  ‘  a  larger  nnmher  than  they  ever  possessed 
before.’  'This  increase  he  allrihntes  to  ‘  the  introduction  of 
inoculation,  the  mannfaciure  of  kelp,  and  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  Ity  ilie  first,  the  lives  of  multitudes  are  saved  ;  hf 
tin*  second,  the  (piantity  of  labour,  and  by  the  third,  the 
ipianiity  of  food,  has  been  greatly  enlarged.’  p.  27.  Were 
tliev  provided  vvith  employment  and  snsttmance  at  lioiue,  Dr. 
W'alker  is  of  opinion  that  they  would  double  their  numbers  in 
little  more  than  thirty  years. 

'^riic  130  Highland  parishes  on  the  contrary,  have  increased, 
from  the  year  1753,  when  their  population  amounted' to 
237,598,  to  1795  when  it  was  2  50,100,  by  no  more  that) 
12,502.  'This  is  principally  ascribe^!  to  the  cidargement  of 
grass  farms,  particularly  those  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  During 
the  forty  years  included  in  this  period,  ‘  the  islands  sentt 
larger  proportion  of  men  to  the  sea  and  land  service,  than  the 
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r>irM»es  on  tiie  main  Iniui,  and  likewise  lo^t  a  larger  proportion 
ut'  tiu’ir  peo|)le  by  cmij^ration  in  Irelaix!  and  America.  Hut 
beini^  freed  trom  ihe  dosolatinj^  eticets  of  immoderate  prazinjr 
farms,  ihrir  population  has  advanced  in  tlii*  j^reat  proportion, 
ami  alonj^  with  it  their  pro<|H‘rity.* 

'I’he  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase  is  very  evident  from  tlic 
stih^eciueni  rmnarks,  which  state  that  a  family  on  an  averap;e 
eousi’its  of  about  five  persons,  and  that  the  number  of 
rlilldreii  ainounts  tonne  fourth  of  the  population  I'he  number  of 
>oldlers  wht)  went  to  the  war  from  n3o — 1703  was  about  2St)0, 
lu  sides  nt  Ica^it  600  sailors;  and  there  eannol  be  a  more  decided 
proof  of  tliv*  dcplnrabh!  condition  of  the  country,  tiinn  mir 
aiiihnr’s  assertion,  tfiat  the  *  islamls  scnreelv  felt  the  want  of 
one  fifth  of  their  fcncible/ men.*  I'fiis  cannot  have  arisen  from 
the  miinbcr  Indnj;  insiiiTicicnt  to  produce  a  scnsii>lc  clfcct ;  but 
was c\  idonllv  because  the  population,  at  tlic  rate  of 'J46  acres  per 
Ik';u!,  was  sidi  so  rank  as  to  need  a  iiimitiiitiou.  'I'lio  apparently 
a  lva»)ia*;i‘oiis  cii  ciimstance  ‘  that  the  He’oriiles  can  raise  five  or 
siv  capital  lli^blarul  re^imonts*  without  any  loss  t  >  llie countrv, 
that  would  not  soon  be  recovered,’  turns  ont  to  be  no  more, 

I  whro  eaftditllv  considered,  than  the  imdancholy  trull),  that  llic 
tjiercase  r.\'  pn;)idatio!)  so  far  outruns  the  iuore»^e-  of  pro* 
liiicc,  that  suefi  a  draft  would  do  little  more  that)  eqtialize 
them;  an.l  proves  inc.outestd)ly,  eiilnu’  that  these  Islands  are 
I  t!io  uio.st  barren  spots  in  titc  babita[)le  j^lobe,  or  that  tlie  means 
n  ol  iiicrc.asii]^  ibeir  pr<Mlucc  is  most  imperfectly  applied.  'I'he 
j  !ao>t  |)roduciive  of  ibv  m  do  not  ailord  above  sixpence  the 

IScotcii  acre  in  rent,  many  uototie  penny  ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  p(  pule.ifion  wirli  the  onital,  allows  from  twelve  to  live 
sliilbni;s  of  rent  to  each  perstm.  'I'ln*  disproportion  with  other 
places  appears  however  greater  than  it  really  is,  a*  this  rental 
rlocs  Del  include  the  services  and  payments  in  kind  wliich  form 
a  large  part  of  the  true  value. 

.^iucll,  as  onr  autlior  observes,  depends  in  every  country 
o:i  the  ‘natuic  of  lie*  tenure  hy  which  the  labourer  possesses 
ins  lamls;’  at)d  wc  fuul  that  the  worst  system  that  can  he  devised 
t'j  alinusi  universally  prevalent  in  lite  liiglilands  and  Hebrides. 

‘  The  possessors  of  land,  over  the  Highlands  In  general,  arc  of  three 
dilferent  kinds  ;  tacksmen,  tenants,  and  subtenants.  Tlie  tacksmen  hold 
ilieir  land  of  the  proprietor,  hy  lease  ;  the  tenants  hold  their  farms,  with- 
out  any  lease,  at  the  will  ot  the  landlord  ;  the  subtenants  have  small 
possessions  of  land,  let  out  to  diem  from  year  to  year,  by  the  tacksmen 
ard  tenants.*  p.  .'31. 

I  ills  remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  siij)[K>rtcd  by  the  indo¬ 
lence  ul  the  projiriciors,  the  rapacity  of  the  middle  men,  and 
the  poverty  ot  the  tciiaiits,  is  and  must  bo  the  bane  of  every 
•'unairv  in  wliicli  it  is  perruiftctlj  aiid  the  actual  slavery 
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tlioso  realms  in  which  vassallaj^e  is  established,  is  scarcely i 
greater  bar  to  the  amelioration  ot  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  than  the  accumulated  weight  beneath  which  a  Scotti^ 
or  Irish  subtenant  groans.  The  methods  of  letting  or  setting 
as  it  is  called,  a  farm  in  steel-bou\  and  in  haljfooty  are  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both  proprietor  and  labourer,  and 
ought  to  have  been  exploded  long  ago.  Dr.  Walker  is  of 
opinion  that  tl>e  following  advantages  ought  to  be  held  out  to 
tenants,  in  granting  leases  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands. 

•  1.  To  supply  them  with  timber  for  the  farm  buildings,  and  especially 
for  stables  anu  byres.  2.  To  inclose  for  them  a  large  kitchen  gardes, 
3.  To  accept  of  money  instead  of  payment  in  kind.  4.  To  convert  all 
casualties  and  services  into  money  renu  5.  To  give  a  premium,  by  the 
acre,  for  all  wild  land  reduced  to  tillage.  6.  To  require  no  rent  for 
fallowed  land.  7*  To  engage  to  advance  money,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
for  improvements.  8.  To  render  the  terms  of  payment  convenient  for 
the  tenant,  and  the  rent  not  to  be  exacted  sooner,  than  he  can  have  the 
annual  produce  of  the  farm  converted  into  money.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  prestations  should  b^ 
required. 

1,  To  exclude  the  subsetting  of  lands,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor.  2.  To  restrain  the  number  of  repeated  crops  of  corn,  and  to 
cjtablislr  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  il.  To  confine  the  culture  of 
potatoes  to  waste  land.  4.  To  prevent  tlic  thatching  of  houses  with 
straw  ;  and  the  making  of  giaddan  bread.  .5.  To  secure  the  preservatioo 
of  inclosures,  and  of  v  ood  and  plantations.  6.  To  ensure  the  raising  of 
J  certain  quantity  of  dax.* 

But  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  commuting 
of  feudal  services  for  a  fixed  sum,  which  would  of  course 
introduce  the  practice  of  executing  work  for  hire,  diminish  the 
snpei  tluons  number  of  servants  und  horses,  whose  labour  is 
oniy  occasionally  wanted,  and  establish  a  class  of  diy 
labourers  among  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

'riie  want  of  proper  materials  for  building,  is  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  in  these  parts,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabU 
tants,  and  the  still  more  miserable  destiny  of  their  cattle, 
which  have  to  range  the  fields  all  the  year  round,  as  the 
Jar^ners  have  neither  stables,  cow-liouses,  nor  dunghills.  It 
seems  also  to  have  impeded  the  introduction  of  gardens, 
which  require  a  substantial  fence.  However  we  find  tbtt 
l.ocbicl  introduced  pease,  turnips  and  carrots,  the  ingredients 
of  hotch-potchy  as  early  as  17^4,  and  our  author  gives  the 
following  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  potatoes 
were  first  raised  in  the  Hebrides. 

*  The  first  time  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  Hebrides,  or  in  tbi 
Highlands,  wa4  in  the  year  174d|  and  in  the  ialand  of  South  Uii^ 
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lo  the  tpnng  of  that  year,  old  CUnronald  was  in  Irelandy  upon  a 
fiiit  to  his  relation,  Macdonncll  of  Antrim ;  he  saw  with  furprise 
and  approbation,  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  having  a  vessel  of 
his  own  along  with  him,  brought  homo  a  large  cargo  of  poutoet* 
On  his  arrival,  the  tenants  in  the  island  were  convened,  and  directed 
bow  to  plant  them  ;  but  they  all  refusid.  On  this,  they  were  all 
coromittfd  to  prison.  After  a  little  confinement,  they  agreetl,  at  last* 
to  plant  these  unknown  roots,  of  which  they  hud  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion.  When  they  were  raised  in  autumn,  they  were  laid  down  at 
ihc  chieftain’s  gale,  by  some  of  the  tenants,  who  said,  the  Laird 
indeed  might  order  them  to  plant  these  foolish  roots,  but  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  eat  them.  In  a  very  little  time,  however,  the  inha* 
biunts  of  South  Uist  came  to  know  better,  wl;en  every  ni  .n  of  tliem 

I  would  have  gone  to  prison,  rather  than  not  plant  poutoes.’  p.  23i» 

The  instruments  of  agriculture  made  use  of  in  these 
parts  arc,  according  to  Dr.  Walker’s  account,  as  obstinately 
aukward  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  plough,  which  occu¬ 
pies  four  horses  and  three  men,  performs  hardly  as  much 
Work  as  the  light  two- horse  Scotch  plovigh,  held  and  driven 
i  by  one  man ;  yet  its  progress  must  be  prepared  for  by  the 
P  reestUy  which  finds  employment  for  another  horse  and  two 
■  ineti.  The  cascrome  or  crooked  spade,  is  the  instrument  by 

I  means  of  which  land  inaccessible  to  the  plough  is  brought 
under  cultivation  ;  and  though  clumsy  it  is  well  adapted,  in 
^  the  habituated  hand,  for  effecting  its  purpose. 

‘  ^  Our  author  enumerates,  explains,  and  recommends  the 
various  sorts  of  manures  attainable  in  the  Islands  with  much 
:  prolixity,  but  the  inhabitants  seem  to  value  none  except 
I  the  sea  weeds  collected  from  the  strand,  which  answer  tne 

®  purpose  by  considerably  promoting  fertility,  though  not  for  any 

5  B  great  length  of  time.  This  application  of  the  weeds  is  in  no  re- 
^  :  spect  detrimental  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  ns  it  appears  that 
J  y  for  the  latter  purpose  they  must  be  fresh  cut,  an  operation 
W  too  laborious  to  be  repaid  by  using  them  as  a  manure. 

*  The  Higliland  farms  are  divided  into  nificldy  and  outfield. 

^  B  *  infield  is,  in  general,  a  piece  of  land  that  is  naturally  good, 
"  The  farm  house  always  stands  upon  it :  and  this  seems  to  have  de- 
termined  the  situation  of  all  the  old  farm  houses  in  Scotland.  It 
^  ;  ■  receives  all  the  manure  that  the  farm  affords.  It  is  usually  distributed 
It  ioto  three  divisions,  or  kevcls  as  they  are  called.  Each  of  these  if 
5,  i manured  once  in  three  years;  and  tor  this,  it  must  produce  a  crop 
at  of  bear,  and  two  crops  of  oats.  These  crops  arc  usually  but  of  a 

ts  *^0*  middling  sort;  and  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  manure  and 

^  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fourth  divi- 
tioo, which  is  suffered  to  remain  ley,  or  is  used  for  potatoes;  but,  id 
^^isral,  the  infield  is  kept  constantly  in  tillage,  and  in  white  crops. 

.  *  The  outfield,  again,  though  all  arable,  is  ri^gardcd  as  a  watte, 

w  Whin  the  infield  or  croft  land  is  worth  twenty  or  thirty  ahilliogt|  the 
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out  Arid  will  not  be  uoith  aboTe  two  or  three  ihillinprs  an  acre.  kM 
itever  nctntet  nny  manure^  except  a  small  (art  which  has  the  cattk^ 
fokied  upen  It  in  summer.  It  yields  grass  ot  the  poorest  <jualitp;3 
raid  when  it  has  remained  ley  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  it  o?er||| 
run  with  mosses,  it  it  pioughei  tor  three  crops  ot  oats.’  pp.  1 7.5, 176.  ^ 

NdtwiilihtaiKliiig  tlic  iiccosbity  of  an  alteration  in  ihif|l 
inolliod,  as  the  foicM  uimer  of  any  material  improvement  in3 
the  agrlcultmal  system  of  the  eonniry,  we  fear  the  inlliienccg 
<if  invfiej.ue  piejufiice  is  hardly  to  he  coiujncicd  even  by  Dr.H 
\V*aiker*:»  arguim  ills:  nor  will  the  modern  liighlaiuler  he  readiivH 
persuaded  lo  |)hn:gh  or  sow  a  W(‘ek  earlier  llian  his  auceMuii,H 
tijkough  he  and  iiiey  have  complained  of  the  Consequences  olH 
a  harvest  so  late  that  almost  every  founh  crop  is  lost.  kJponH 
tlie  whole,  it  appear^  that  tvciy  exeriion  ought  to  he  usfdH 
to  bring  more  laud  into  cultixtition,  not  merely  to  produceHl 
grain  lor  the  sviKsistence  of  the  inliahitant^  hut  proveudet^ 
to  support  tlielr  c;iulo,  the  standaril  of  their  wcalih,  ami souretjH 
of  ilieir  pi  .»li:s.  t'lrougli  the  N\  inter. 

'i'ho  grain  cultivated  hy  the.  llehridlans  and  High  landers, 
consists  of  the  oat,  dcseiihed  hy  onr  author  as  ‘  tlie|i 

iiio^l  unpioductive  ami  iinpioliiahle  grain  that  is  cultivau<i|j|^ 
hy  mankiiid,*  the  produce  hiing  generally  estimated  at  thret^ 
to  one;  / j/r,  a  nu'it:  produelive  crop  hut  more  injinioui|3 
to  till*  :oil  ;  and  bear  i  r  torn*  rowed  barley,  which  relumitJ* 
fjem  riglii  lo  fn4  eii  sectls.  '1  he  lir.^l  ouglil  certainly  lo  be  * 
cJiMHuitirned,  having  mailing  to  lecm  niciid  it  hut  ilie  cir* 
cnlll.^l  ii.; e,  that  it  »•>  railier  iess  liable  to  shake  than  soiM' 
Olio  r  v.irKtii’s:  nor  lioe^  lyo  appear  to  he  an  advantage  on* 
ci  jp  fer  tills  clnnaie;  luit  the  hear  will  hardly  he  suppluiuefli 
by  oir.:  more  snitahh’.  Ih  w  far  the  experuncnls  of  enttf-  i, 
prij’ing  agi irnhm  "  i  l  ii  ial  u>  l  onlirm  or  refute  owt 
auU*o»V»  I'.iMs  1  impelling  the  intiodnclion  of  various  otlkJ  ^ 
vaneii -N,  mn.  i  he  left  to  ihi  to  ch  leimine,  hut  there  css^i 
he  l.itic*  iloniil  that  many  vaiiiUl  ho  more  jirohtahlc  tha'B 
tile  tiir«*»*  to  whu  li  the  inliabiuints,  are  at  prcst'iil  bigoted.  >  B] 

(^n  ih  *  Mihjei  i  of  ‘  green  summer  ami  winter  crops,’  wtB, 
im  i  i  unii  laiic  in  our  author  hui  jiroposals  and  arguintiii?*^, 
for  ilii'ir  miioiiuciicm  ;  ilHjy  are  the  indi>penstthle  aUen->:  ^ 
ams(>i  an  i»iipro\i*(l  state t»i  agriculture,  and  will  nndoubtcdlT  , 
W  made  use  of,  when  the  farming  systt-ni  of  the  Hebrides  ^  , 

cotH^uf  let!  on  srietitifie  jiriueiplcs.  Dr.  VA'alker’s  remarM 
on  the  disease  of  the  curl  in  potatoes  contain  nothing  ver-  "j 
new;  hr  attrihnirs  it  to  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  tjf  “| 
remedies  wliicli  lie  proposes  are  natural  and  approved.  ■  i 

*  1.  KcTcr  to  uic  seed  potatoes  from  a  field  in  which  the  curl  has  in  3*^  ^  < 
degree  appeared.  2.  To  bring  seed  |>ot.itoos  fioni  those  parts  of  ^  . 
country  where  the  disease  is  yet  unknuwa.*  p.  fGW. 
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I'lic  subject  of  *  pasturage  aiul  grass'  is  treated  very  much 
at  large,  and  is  interspersed  with  several  good  remarks 
and  liiius  for  improvements.  The  raising  of  artificial 
grasses  has  been  considerably  attended  to  in  our  farming 
districts,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  here 
pretty  well  known ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  rules  deduced 
from  experiments  in  the  South  of  Knghuul  will  not  apply 
to  the  pastures  of  a  climate  like  that  of  llie  Western 
Islands.  The  list  of  plants  which  ‘  form  the  general  hulk 
of  the  herbage,  upon  tlie  sides  and  towards  the  summits  ot 
all  the  Highland  mountains,'  and  which  l)i*.  Walker  recoin- 
nuMuls  to  he  cut  for  hay,  would  excite  the  most  pathetic 
execrations  of  an  English  farmer. 

*  Scirpui Linn.  Club- rush.  Scirpus  caesfiitnsus.  Deers 

hiii  .  Nardus  st  icta,  1  ann.  Bent.  Eriophorum  fiolyttachiony  Linn.  Cotton 
grass.  Eriophorum  vagmntum^  Linn.  Moss  crops.  Agrostis  alha^ 
Linn.  M.irsh  bent  grass.  Aira  cotrulia,  Linn.  Ely  bent.  Juncus 
aiicvtatujf  Linn.  Spret.  Juncus Lin.  Wire  bt  nt.  Juncus  Jifx-- 
/»<?*//,  Bogwire.  Triglochin  palustrft  Linn.  Arrow  headed  grass. 
And  the  numerous  sorts  of  Carex  or  one  pointed  grass.*  p.  3S4— 5. 

A  very  great  (juantity  of  live  stock  is  kept  upon  all  the'. 
Highland  farms,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
cotisitier  the  advantages  wiiich,  under  the  present  system, 
t!)e  practice  atfords. 


I 


*  It  is  merely  the  number  of  black  cattle,  of  three  or  four  years  old,  an¬ 
nually  sold  oft  from  every  farm,  that  pays  the  present  paltry  rent,  with 
sometimes  a  small  overplus  to  the  tenant.  There  is  little  eUc  on  the  farm 
that  brings  any  money.  All  the  grain  and  the  potatoes,  all  that  is  afforded 
from  the  dairy,  all  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and  every  other  article  the  farm 
’  yields,  serves  only  as  a  scanty  maintenance  for  the  farmers  numerous  housc- 
*hold;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  produce  of  a  Highland  farm,  in 
*  com  .ind  cattle,  if  rightly  managed,  should  do  a  great  deal  more,  both  for 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.'  Vol.  1.  p.  4(j. 

The  number  of  horses  is  however  disproporiionahly  great, 
being  often  one  to  eiglit  hea  I  of  black  cattle,  and  in  small  farms 
^even  one  to  six.  On  tlie  contrary,  few  sheep  have  been  kept 
till  tl»e  latter  end  of  the  Iasi  Cfninrv.  In  cene.ral  it  seems  to  he 
rat.jcr  the  practice  to  increase  the  stock  to  the  utmost  tlic  land 
'/j^\  will  hear,  than  to  improve  the  lami  .so  as  to  admit  an  additional 
"yj^ijuantity  of  live  Slock.  I’lic  hn  etl  of  black  cattle  is  excellent, 
pad  will  hardly  he  improved  by  any  crosses;  that  of  sheep 
'  emsalso  peculiar  to  tlie  conniry,  but  will  probably  he  cxpelleil 
by  the  introduction  ot  more  valuable  varit  ties.  '^ftie  horses  likc- 
form  an  ahoriginal  and  iinmixt'd  race,  wfiicli,  according  to 
untiior,  ‘  only  requires  to  l.avfifie  breed  carefnilv  preset  ved 
the  size  enlarged,  to  become  highly  useful  ami  profitable. 
^•*1.  IX.  G  ■ 
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Bogue’s  Essaiy  S^c, 

\  But,  wiili  the  character  of  a  transiatioi),  tlic  work  hcfore  us, 

I  has  ihe  air  of  an  original.  For  the  translator,  who  was,  at  the 
limt*  lu*  inaile  the  version,  a  Member  of  the  French  Legisla¬ 
tive  Hoily,  and  is  now  u  Judge  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Ktnpire,  has  evidently  that  knowledge  of  our  language, 
aiul  dial  command  of  his  own,  which  arc  reejuisite  to  jirodnce 
a  translation  at  once  faithful  and  elegant.  The  preface  which 
ho  has  written  to  recommend  the  Kssay  to  the  favourable  atten- 
lioi)  of  his  countrymen,  contains  an  eulogy  on  the  author, 
marked  with  tliat  character  of  goodness  anil  naivdiy  which  re- 
llovis  iHjual  credit  on  both. 

•  Unc  chose  que  distingue  cet  Essai,  ct  qui  dolt  augmenter  le  nonibrc 
de  hs  Iccteurs,  c*cst  le  ton  d’amenite,  d’aftection,  de  philantropie,  qui 
V  respla*  d’lin  bout  a  I’autrc.  David  Boguc  nc  paroit  avoir  etc  anime 
quo  par  le  desir  de  faire  du  bien  a  ses  scmblables,  et  dc  leur  montrer  a 
vcnt.ible  route  de  la  sagesse,  de  la  vertu,  et  du  bonheur ;  e’est  dans  ce  sen- 
•i  iK*nt  qu’il  puise  cette  affectucuse  douyeur,  qui  donne  un  caracterc  bien 
intercssunt  de  originalitc  a  son  livre.* 

Were  we  now  writing  a  critique  on  the  original  work,  wo 
sliouhi  give  an  analysis  of  the  very  copious  plan  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  sketched,  and  tilled  up  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Hulas  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  French  translation,  we 
can  only  express  our  satisfaction,  in  seeing  a  work  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris,  in  Frencli  so  pure  and  spi¬ 
rited.  riic  detached  manner  in  which  every  argumimt  is  con- 
tined  to  a  distinct  section,  may  hurt  the  eye  of  a  modern  liook- 
maker,  hut  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  conviction  : 
tor  it  enables  the  reader  to  weigh  each  consideration,  free 
from  the  entanglement  of  others,  wliile  those  which  produce 
losseireei,  break  no  chain,  and  make  no  deduction  from  the 
lorve  of  the  more  convineing. 

The  tone  of  benevolence,  the  kindliness  of  manner, 
wliich  is  maintained  througliout  the  work,  render  it  so  pecu* 
liarly  suited  for  distribution  among  the  French  prisoners  in 
iliis  country,  that  those  wPio  arc  engaged  in  the  truly  Christian 
work  ot  shewing  kindness  to  a  suffering  enemy,  must  seize  it 
'viih  eagerness.  Nor  could  we  exculpate  ourselves  from  the 
charg(M)i  a  palpable  omission  of  duty,  were  we  not  to  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  of  recommending  this  book  to  every 
school,  in  which  the  French  language  isa  branch  of  instruction. 
All  who,  with  right  principles, are  engaged  in  teaching  that  cul¬ 
tivated  tongue,  to  our  youth,  must  have  felt  the  want  of  suitable 
books.  1  tie  work  before  ns,  while  it  fnrnisht“S  a  specimen  of  res¬ 
pectable  composiiiou,  is  calculated  to  arm  our  youth  against 
Dench  infidelity,  by  giving  tliem  a  knowledge  of  those  evi¬ 
dences  ot  divine  revelation,  which  no  sophistry  can  w  iihsland. — 
B  ^onie  minorinstancesof  inaccuratctyjiography  excite  our  regret- 
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Art.  VIII.  Ongma/  Hymns  for  Sundiiy-Schooh  by  the  Authors  fe| 

“  Hyiuns  for  Infant  Minds,”  “Original  Poems,”  &c.  18mo.  pp.  5i. 
pricee  id.  Condcr.  181 ‘2. 

i 

Art.  IX.  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools^  by  a  Clergyman.  Second  E4 i  f 
tion,  pp.  72.  price  Sd.  Sherwood  and  Co.  ISI‘2. 

w>--  art'  wry  glatl  to  notice  those  liitlo  public  atiotis,  as  theri  | 
evince  increasing  attention  to  tlie  most  olTectnal  meai!^ 
of  extending  the  l)cne(ils  of  moutJ  education  to  the  louePi 
classes,  and  as  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  their  object.  It 
be  oonsiiiered  as  an  act  of  magnanimity  in  any  authors,  tvhoseUj 
talents  have  awakened  public  expectation  in  regard  to  their 
future  works,  to  waive  all  attempt  to  excite  admiration, by  coo* 
tracting  their  minds  to  suit  the  compreliension  of  an  infant, 
so  that  only  those  w  lioso  practical  actpiaintance  with  sundaJ 
schools,  has  taught  tfiem  the  necrr.sity  as  well  as  difficulty  o: 
a  sufficient,  simplification  of  ideas,  shall  be  competent  or  pre* 
dispost‘d  to  appreciate  their  labours.  TIh‘  former  of  they 
publications  is  announced  to  be  bv  the  authors  of  those  exce 
lent  little  works,  the  ‘  Hymns  for  Infant  Mituls,’  ajul  ‘  OriginJ 


Poems.’  It  is  intended  for  the  first  elass»;s  of  snuday^schocif 


children,  to  whom,  there  is  reason  to  hclieve,  ])r.  Watts’ 
‘  Divifu*  Songs,’  (inestimable  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
were  tlesignedj  are  almost  uniritelligihle. — It  might  have  b 
a  (piestiou,  indeed,  whether  Scriptural  truth  could  have  bcfs 
exliihitcd  in  more  simple  language ;  and  admitting  the  dift* 
ciil»\  with  whicli  any  complex  idea  is  received  hy  minds* 
wholly  untutored,  it  might  have  heett  judged  sufficient  li 
pre-ocnipy  the  men.ory  with  words  which  should  afterwani| 
unfold  into  meaning.  Hut  this  is  no  longer  recessary  :  nd 
ran  i  he  deemed  iinim}  ortant  that,  so  soon  as  the  understarw 
ing  enpahlr  of  a  iiuiral  impression,  such  a  degree  of  lighti 
is  suited  to  the  weakne.ss  of  the  organ  should  be  admittfti. 
for  though  it  onlv  serve  to  show  ohjeels  obscurely,  this? 
preferable  to  the  tlarkness  prodtieed  liy  stronger  light.  Ni 
<»ne  will  suppose  that  this  little  work  is  an  attempt  in  any 
to  rival  or  supersede  the  admirable  work  before  alluded tc 
and,  aft(M  all,  we  are  persuaded  that  instruction  must  he,  < 
a  great  measure,  at  first,  athlressed  to  the  memory  apart  frf< 
the  imder>tandiug :  hut  every  well  directed  etideavour  s 
excite  the  infant  intellect  to  the  perce|)tion  of  truth,  musta 
considered  as  no  unimportant  service  done  to  society. 

'I  Ih‘  Original  Hymns  are  thirty-six  in  number,  on  sub) 
selected  from  the.  ('ateehism,  or  on  occasions  connected 
tile  Sunday  School.  W’e  select  tlie  first,  as  an  instance 
translating,  not  merely  into  the  language,  but  into  the  ideas 
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a  cliiU^  ^r^**^*^  most  interesting.  The  last  verse  contains  a 
iriking,  and  to  a  child,  a  touching  thought. 

For  Sunday  Morning,, 

This  day  bf  longs  lo  (fod  alone ; 

He  chooses  Sund  »y  for  his  own, 

And  we  must  neither  work  nor  play. 

Because  it  is  the  Sabbath  day. 

’Tis  well  to  have  one  day  in  seven, 

That  we  may  learn  the  way  to  heaven  ; 

Or  else,  we  never  should  have  thought 
About  religion  as  we  ought. 

Then  let  us  spend  it  as  we  should, 

In  ser\ing  God,  aOvl  growing  good ; 

And  n(*t  forget,  when  Sunday’s  gone. 

What  texts  the  sermons  were  upon. 

We  ought  to  day  to  learn  and  seek 
What  we  may  think  of  all  the  week  ; 

And  be  the  better  every  day. 

For  what  we’ve  heard  the  preacher  say. 

And  every  sabbath  should  be  pass’d, 

•  As  if  we  knew  it  were  our  last ; 

For,  what  would  dying  people  give 
To  have  one  Sabbath  more  to  live  ! 

\Vc  arc  tempted  to  give  the  following  for  its  native  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  only  one  that  hardly  comes  under  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hymn,  but  its  useful  tendency  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  deviation. 

The  folly  of  Finery, 

Some  poor  little  ignorant  children  delight 
In  wearing  fine  ribbons  and  caps ; 

But  this  IS  a  very  ridiculous  sight. 

Though  they  do  not  know  it  perhaps. 

Clean  hands,  and  clean  faces,  and  neady-combed  hair, 

And  garments  made  decent  and  plain, 

Are  better  than  all  the  fine  things  they  can  wear, 

Which  make  them  look  vulgar  and  vain. 

A  girl  who  will  keep  herself  tidy  and  clean, 

(As  every  child  easily  may) 

Needs  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  teen, 

Whoever  may  come  in  her  way. 

Then  children,  attend  to  the  words  you  repeat, 

And  always  remember  this  line ; 

’Tis  a  credit  to  any  good  girl  to  be  neat. 

But  quite  a  disgrace  to  be  fine. 
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Other  hymns  tMiihracc  the  fuiKlamcntal  iloctrlncs  of  th« 
m)spfl  ;  tlie  correct  anti  pious  sentiments  of  the  authors,  even  ' 
though  tliev  hail  not  been  so  fnlly  liisplayevi  i?)  Un*  Ilymits  for 
Infant  Miiuls,  are  sulliciently  eonspicuous  in  these  llyin!)s.  f;'* 
'I  he  Hymns  for  Sunday  Sihorh  b\j  a  Clorj^ynuni  appear  to 
have  orijpnatcii  in  the  same  htmevoleiit  intetuiorjs.  'They  arc 
oflered  from  the  eonvictiofi  tliat  ilie  ‘  incomparahle  Divine 
SoniiN  of  Dr.  W'alis  ilo  not  contain  a  snllieient  vnrieiv  of  sub. 
iecls  for  constant  use,’  amlwitli  a  particular  view  to  encourage 
^  Devotional  Siin^im^  in  Sabbath  Sciiools.’  As  we  are  not  liii. 
posed  to  eritieizc  the  poetry  of  such  well  inleuded  composi. 
tior.s,  it  w  ill  he  sulheieut  to  hear  our  testimony -to  their  evan. 
gelieal  seiilimetits,  aud  to  their  being  such  as  well  disposed 
children  may  adojit,  without  cotiiradieliug  the  feelings  of  their 
iiearts.  ’l  luTe  are  seventy-six  in  various  iiieires.  Kveiysucb  f 
couirihutiou  deserves,  aud  we  arc  persuaded,  will  rtceive,  the 
thanks  of  ilie  teachers  of  Sutulay  Schools. 

Art.  X.  Srrmonj  by  Samuel  Horsley.  LL.  1).  F.R.^J.  F.A.S.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Vol.  iii.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  Price  lOs.  Longnui|  .^ 

and  Co.  1812.  [^| 

I'l  noticing  a  third  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Horsley,  it  wiPJ 
he  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  formal  estimate  of  the  | 
the  merits  and  defects  of  their  celebrated  author.  I'he  sanie 
features  of  thought  and  composition  whicli  distinguished  bii  | 
former  volumes  are  cojispicnons  in  this.  We  are  again  sum*  J 
iiioned  to  contemplate  the.  workings  of  a  mind,  which  could  Hi 
once  com|)rehend  an  abstruse  subject  in  all  its  entirencss,  whilcrj 
it  gave  the  most  patient  attention  to  its  various  parts.  Heitfl 
as  before,  we  have  at  onetime  to  admire  the  most  strikio?  1 
and  salniary  exhibitions  of  evangelical  truth,  and  at  anothff  1 
to  lament  the  intrusion  of  statements  extivinely  equivocal  ::  i 
not  diri'Ctly  nnscriptiiral.  We  observe  too  tlie  same  fearles>  f 
ness  in  attacking  didicultics  from  which  divines  in  generaliaF  f 
glad  to  escape — the  same  boldness  of  speculation  and  con-j[ 
fuienre  of  assertion — and  wc  fear  we  must  add  the  same 
dulgenee  of  that  intemperate  dogmatism  w  hich  so  ill  acconiijjB 
with  the  genius  of  the  eanse  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  du'B 
played.  H 

'I’he  first  hmr  discourses  in  this  new  scries  are  intended  if® 
elucidate  the  memorable  prophecy  concerning  the  advent  oW 
(’hrist,  recorded  in  Malacht  iii.  1,  2.  I'lieir  design 
arrangement  are  thus  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
oidium. 
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ipplies  it  with  propriety  and  iddrest.  1  hare  been  thus  particular  in  ^ 
plaining  the  nature  of  irony,  that  it  may  not  he  confounded  with  other 
figures  of  an  inferior  rhetoric,  which  might  less  suit  the  dignity  of  tbt 
prophetical  I  inguage  ;  and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  use  a  freedom  with  the 
•acred  text  when  1  suppose  that  this  figure  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place 
in  it.  Irony  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  the  orator.  The  moralists,  thoie 
luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world,  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  grartt 
lessons  ;  and  Christ,  our  Great  Teacher,  upon  just  occasions  was  oa 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  But  we  shall  nowhere  find  an  instance  in  whid 
it  is  more  forcibly  applied  than  by  Malachi  in  the  text.  “Ye  have  wcaric^ 
the  Lord,”  says  this  eloquent  prophet  to  the  infidels  of  his  times,  “  Ytj 
have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words.*'  He  makes  them  reply- 
“  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  I  !e  answers— “  When  ye  say,  fertfr 

one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  or  when  ye  say,  Whe* 
is  the  God  of  judgment  ? —And  are  ye  then  in  earnest  in  the  sentimuti 
which  you  exprtss  ?  Is  this  your  quarrel  with  Providence,  that  the  blessinp 
of  this  life  are  promiscuously  distributed  ?  Is  it  really  your  desire  tia 
opulence  and  honour  should  be  the  peculiar  portion  of  the  righteous 
poverty  and  shame  the  certain  punishment  of  the  wicked  ?  Do  you  of  i! 
men  wish  that  health  of  body,  and  tranquility  of  mind  were  the  inseparahk 
companions  of  temperance— disease  and  despair  the  Inevitable  consequencs 
of  strong  drink  and  dalliance  ?  Do  you  wish  to  see  a  new  economy  tik 
place,  in  which  it  should  be  Impossible  for  virtue  to  suffer  or  for  vices 
prosper? — Sanctified  blasphemers!  be  content:  Your  just  remonstraoca 
are  beard  ;  you  shall  presently  be  friends  with  Providence  :  The  God  c 
judgment  comes ;  he  is  at  hand ;  He  comes  to  establish  the  ever]aitii( 
covenant  of  righteousness — to  silence  all  complaint — to  vindicate  his  vai 
to  man — to  evince  his  justice  in  your  destruction — to  inflict  on  you  a  des 
of  which  the  agonies  shall  never  end.*’  Ail  this  reproach  and  all  tk 
threatening  is  conveyed  with  the  gieatcst  force,  because  with  the  grciiB 
brevity,  in  those  ironical  expressions  of  the  prophet,  “  The  Lord,  wbci 
fft  teth  ;  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom delight  in,**  pp.  25— S 

In  the  subsequent  discourse  on  this  subject,  tlie  Bishop  M 
vances  many  striking  confirmations  of  the  reasoning  of  tk 
passage;  anti  particularly  adverts,  tas  proofs  of  the  Messial* 

•  suddenly  coming  to  bis  temple,*  to  liis  unexpected  appearano 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age  ‘  among  the  doctors;’  to  k 
coercive  expulsion  of  the  ‘  buyers  and  sellers  to  his  remirl 
able  declaration  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  which  lie  n 
nouuced  himself  to  be  ‘  the  fountain  of  salvation  ;’  and  i 
his  public  entry  in  Jerusalem  before  the  celebration  oftl 
last  passover,  v\hen  he  again  purified  the  teinpie,  and  soleino 
called  it  his  *  Father  s  house.’  In  all  the  sermons  on  this  ii 
lert'Sting  prophecy,  we  meet  with  much  important  inforinatioi 
although  there  is  at  the  same  time  more  of  a  loose  and  A 
clamatory  ca^t,  than  we  have  generally  found  in  the  wellcoi 
pneted  and  argumentative  disconrscs  of  Bishop  Horsley.  Bef^ 
\ie  quit  this  section  of  the  vulume,  wc  must  be  allowed 
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cite  one  very  eloquent  passage  on  the  propbelic  testimonies  of 
the  “  second  coming”  of  the  Saviour, 

« It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prophets  have  so  connected  the  judg« 
meet  to  be  executed  the  Messiah  with  his  first  appearance,  that  any 
one  not  acquiintod  witli  the  general  cast  and  genius  of  the  prophetic 
language  might  not  easily  suspect  that  they  speak  of  two  advents  of  thia 
great  personage,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  interval  of  time* 
But  if  you  have  observed  that  tliis  is  ilie  constant  style  of  prophecy,-^ 
that  when  a  long  train  of  distant  events  are  predicted,  rising  naturally  in 
luccesilon  one  out  of  anotlicr  and'  all  tending  to  one  gtcat  end,  the  whole 
time  of  these  events  is  never  set  out  in  parcels,  by  a'isigning  the  distinct 
epoch  of  each  ;  but  the  whole  is  usually  described  as  an  instant^os  what 
it  is  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  the  whole  train  of  events  is  exhibited  in 
one  same,  without  any  marks  of  succession  ;-^if  you  consider  that  pro* 
phecy,  were  it  more  regularly  arranged,  and  dimsted  in  chronological 
order,  would  be  an  anticipated  history  of  the  world,  w'hich  would  in  great 
measure  defeat  tlie  very  end  of  prophecy,  v%  hich  is  to  demonstrate  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  man,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  and  universal 
rule  of  Providence ; — if  you  take  ilicsc  things  into  consideration,  you  will 
I  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  may  best  interpret  the  ancient  pro* 

I  phecies  concerning  the  Messiah  who  refer  to  two  different  and  distant 
I  timet  as  two  distinct  events, — his  coming  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity  t  and  his  coming  to  cut  O^T  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  Again, 
if  you  consider  the  achievements  which  the  prophets  ascribe  to  the  Messiah, 
which  are  such  as  cannot  l>e  accomplished  but  in  the  course  of  many 
ages;  and  that  the  general  judgment  must  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  be 
the  last  of  all if  you  consider  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  in  hu« 
mility  before  he  should  be  revealed  in  glory,  you  will  be’  convinced  that 
the  prophets  cannot  be  understood  of  a  single  advent.  If  you  recollect 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off  before  he  should  reign,  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  allow  that  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  best  exposition 
of  tlie  types  and  oracle§  of  the  Old :  And  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
came  in  all  humility,  and  was  cut  off',  but  not  for  himself,  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  Messiah  the  P^ioce ;  and  you  will  look  for  him  a  second 
time  in  glory/  # 

•  The  next  discourse  is  on  the  miraculous  Conception  of 
Christ,  (Luke  i.  28.)  and  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  of  ' his 
Lordship’s  Athanasinii*m.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  mys¬ 
terious;  but  it  is  discussed  with  considerable  accuracy  and 
delicacy.  There  is  little  novelty  in  the  reasonings,  and  thia 
^viil  be,  in  the  estimation  of  most  Christians,  their  boat  com- 
nieiulation.  It  might  Joe  expected  that  the  antagonist  of 
Priestley  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  declaiming 
against  modern  heresies,  and  he  has  not  been  remiss  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  occasion. 

A  sermon  “  preached  at  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the 
tons  of  the  Clergy,  May  18,  1786,”  succeeds  this  orthodox 
vindication.  It  is  founded  on  Dcut.  xv,  11,  and  contains  an  in- 
VoL.  IX.  H 
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gentous  and  interesting  illustration  of  tlie  two  following  pro¬ 
positions:  ‘  that  poverty  is  a  real  evil,  which,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  providence,  tlit 
constitution  of  the  world  actuallv  admits ;  aiul  that  the  pro¬ 
vidential  appointment  of  this  evif,  in  subservience  to  the 
ncral  gooo,  brings  a  particular  obligation  upon  men  in  cir- 
vilized  society,  to  concur  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
evil  wherever  it  appears.’ 

A  lively  and  well-conceivcd  passage  occurs,  on  the  first  of 
these  positions. 

•  Without  something  tliercfoic  of  a  previous  competency,  it  is  evident 
that  in  every  rank  of  life  the  individual's  industry  wdl  be  insufficient,  te 
his  support.  The  want  of  this  previous  competency  is  poverty  ;  whick 
with  respect  to  the  whole,  is  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  evil :  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  that  insubility  of  the  individual’s  prosperity  which  ii 
so  far  from  an  evil  that  it  is  essential  to  the  general  good.  Yet  the  dit 
ficulty  is  a  calamity  to  those  on  whom  it  lights, — a  calamity  against  whick 
no  elevation  of  rank  secures. 

•  Nor  is  it  any  indication  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  in  the  mi- 
nagement  of  the  world,  however  it  may  seem  to  •up<*rficialinquirers,  tbit 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  which  the  purposes  of  civil  life  demand,  shouU 
be  occasionally,  as  it  may  seem,  confounded,  and  the  different  orden 
mixed  and  levelled,  by  a  calamity  like  this,  universally  incidental.  It  ii 
indeed  by  this  expedient  that  the  merciful  Providence  of  God  ^uaidl 
civil  life  against  the  ruin  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  unlimitd 
progress  of  its  own  refinementi.  The  accumulation  of  power  in  tkr 
higher  ranks,  where  they  secure  a^nst  the  chances  of  life  and  the  shocb 
of  fortune,— that  is,  in  other  words,  were  the  constitution  of  the  wotU 
fuch,  that  wealth  should  always  correspond  with  other  advantages  in  io« 
invariable  proportion,— would  so  separate  the  interests  of  the  diffcrcf 
orders,  that  every  state  would  split  into  so  many  distinct  communities  m 
it  should  contain  degrees :  These  again  would  subdivide,  according  totkt 
inequalities  of  fortune  and  other  advantages  which  should  obtain  in  eacki 
till,  in  the  progress  of  the  evil,  civil  society  would  be  dissipated  td 
shivered  into  its  minutest  parts,  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  the  foy 
principles  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.'  pp.  96—8. 

Most  reHecting  persons,  we  apprehend,  will  admit  the  justid 
of  the  following  remarks  on  our  ill-constructed  system  of 
coebial  relief. 

•  It  may  be  proper  that  the  law  should  do  something  for  the  protedid 
of  the  necessitous.  The  law  should  be  careful  not  to  do  too  much ;  k 
provisions  should  be  such  as  may  save  poverty  from  neglect,  and  yet  Isif 
the  danger  of  poverty  indiscriminately  impendent  over  every  individual  i 
every  sution ;  that  the  community  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  uoiw 
tal  dread  of  that  contingency.  Whether  this  joint  end,  of  removing  tk 
evil  of  actual  poverty  from  private  life  without  losing  the  public  adva^ 
of  the  danger,  may  be  attained  by  any  laws  which  give  the  poor  a  cl** 
to  a  maintenance  to  be  levied  upon  certain  districU  in  proportloa  to  tk 
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wiBU  of  the  poor  which  each  shall  at  any  time  contain,— when  the 
cflfkc  of  all  such  laws  must  be  to  change  the  dread  of  want  In  the  low- 
fct  orders  of  the  people  into  an  expecutlon  of  a  competency,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  which  idleness  will  prefer  to  a  com^tency,— ‘is  a  question  which  It 
ii  not  my  province  to  discuss.  The  fact  1  may  take  leave  to  roentioOf— 
thst  the  burden  of  the  imposition  in  this  country  Is  grown,  as  all  know, 
to  an  enormous  size  :  The  benefit  to  the  Industrious  poor^  1  fear,  Is  lest 
than  the  vast  sum  anmially  levied  on  the  nation  ought  to  procure  for  thens 
and  the  pernicious  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  it 
notorious.  In  another  place  the  question  might  deserve  a  serious  investi¬ 
gation,  how  far  the  manner  of  our  legal  provision  for  the  poor  may  or 
may  not  operate  to  increase  the  frequency  of  criminal  executions.' 
pp.  1 02—3 

We  insert  one  more  extract  from  this  discoui'se,  for  the 
digestion  of  those  who  wish  a  commutation  of  the  tithes, 
ami  a  more  equalized  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

*  Gi^nd  in  the  conception,  noble  in  the  motives  which  suggested  it, 
promising  perhaps  in  its  first  aspect,  but  fraught  with  ruin  in  its  certain 
consequences  had  it  been  adopted,  was  the  plan  of  abolishing  tl)e  sub¬ 
ordinate  dignities  of  the  hierarchy,  in  order  to  apply  their  revenues  to  the 
better  maintenanee  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  parts  of  civil  societies, 
SI  of  all  things  in  this  nether  world,  are  severally  wholes,  similar  to  the 
compounds.  Every  order  of  men  in  the  great  society  of  a  nation  is  but 
a  smaller  society  within  itself.  The  samcDrinciples  which  render  a  variety 
of  ranks  essenual  in  the  composition  of  a  state  require  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  authority  among  tlie  individuals  of  which  each  rank  is  com- 

osed.  These  inequalities,  to  form  a  harmonized  consistent  whole,  rc- 
uire  a  regular  gradation  between  the  opposite  extremes  ;  which  cannot  be 
sken  away,  but  the  extinction  must  ensue  of  the  whole  description  of 
nen  in  which  the  chain  Is  broken. 

•  Nor  less  latal  to  our  order  would  be  any  change  in  the  tenure  of  cc- 
Iciiaitlcal  property ;  especially  the  favourite  project  of  on  exchange  of 
ithes  for  an  equivalent  in  land.  Many  of  us  here  have  felt,  in  some  part 
)f  our  lives,  the  inconvenience  of  succeeding  to  dilapidate  houses,  with 
mall  resources  in  our  private  fortunes,  and  restrained  by  the  circumstances 
f  a  predecessor's  family  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  our  legal  claims, 
lut  what  would  be  the  situation  of  a  clergyman  who  in  coming  to  a 
iring  should  succeed  to  notiiing  better  than  a  huge  dilapidated  farm  ?— 
hlcn  would  too  soon  become  the  real  state  of  every  living  in  the  king* 
om  in  which  the  tithes  should  have  been  converted  into  glebe :  Not  to 

Iifniion  the  extinction  of  our  spiritual  character,  and  the  obvious  incon- 
vniencfs  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  be  likely  to  take 
Jacc,  should  this  new  manner  of  our  maintenance  send  forth  the  spirit 
f  farming  among  the  rural  clergy.'  108 — 10. 

.  It  did  not  probably  occur  to  Bishop  Horsley,  when  com¬ 
posing  the.  first  of  these  paragraphs,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
leiy  has  long  subsisted  in  great  harmony  and  prosperity, 
the  northern  division  of  our  empire,  on  that  very  principle 
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svhich  is  asserted  to  be  ‘  fraught  with  ruin  in  its  ccrtiii 
consequences.’ 

The  rcsunection  of  Lazarus,  and  our  Lord’s  remarkable 
declaration  recorded  in  John  xi.  20,  arc  the  subjects  of 
the  next  di^course.  It  is  an  expository  sermon,  highly  u. 
siructive,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  Of  a  similar  charac 
ter  are  ilie  two  following  discourses  on  the  perseven&| 
faith  of  tl:e  Syro-pliu nician  woman;”  (Mark  vii.  26.) 
we  should  gladly  present  an  abstract  of  them,  could  we  fort 
an  analysis  that  would  do  justice  to  their  merits.  They  abuuik 
in  lirely,  vigorous  aud  original  thinking.  There  is  nocfr 
cumstance  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  accoos 
of  her  application  to  tlic  Saviour,  that  is  not  minutely  deUE. 
ed,  and  admirably  amplihed,  for  the  illustration  of  her  herdi 
faith.  His  lordship  outers  completely  into  the  character  bi. 
fore  him ;  aud  delineates  with  consummate  skill  every  fet« 
lure  of  the  interesting  original.  We  feel  considerable  di^ 
ficulty  in  conveying  to  our  readers  an  accurate  idea  of  \k 
value  of  these  discoui  -es.  Not  posse.ssing  those  prominenck^ 
of  sentiment  on  which  the  technical  arrangement  of  sermo 
izing  depends,  we  cannot  select  any  single  train  of  thoug 
Bufhcienily  separated  from  its  connexion,  to  give  a  specino 
of  the  w  hole ;  and  that  w  hole  is  so  well  condensed,  contai 
ing  nothing  redundant,  nothing  deficient,  that  it  cannot  ad 
of  reduction.  The  portraiture  wouhl  be  injured  either 
mutilation  or  abridgement.  The  discussion  though  cliiefl) 
historical,  includes  a  variety  of  excellent  remarks  on  i 
dental  topics,  which  display  the  capacious  resources  of 
author’s  mind,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  enipk] 
them  iu  the  illucidution  of  scriptural  truth. 

'I’he  next  discourse  is  a  philosophical  dissertation  on 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  animal  li 
(Kccles.  xii.  7.)  delivered  before  the  Humane  Society,  M 
22,  1780;  in  which  that  excellent  institution  is  vindic 
from  some  trivial  objections  that  originated  in  weak  and 
perstiiious  minds.  \Ve.  were  pleasi^d  with  the  following  i 
marks  on  the  accordance  between  the  language  of  revel 
and  true  philosophy, 

♦  It  is  I  believe,  far  more  accurate — more  philosophically  accurate, 
its  allusions,  than  is  generally  imagined.  And  this  is  a  matter  whick 
sacred  criticism  comes  to  be  more  generally  cultivated,  will,  1 
not,  be  better  understood  :  Meanwhile,  any  disagreement  that  hath 
thought  to  subsist  between  the  physics  or  the  records  of  the  Holy  ( 
tures  and  the  late  discoveries  ot  experiment  and  observation,  I  take  in 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  disagreement  between  false  conclusions  ( 
on  both  sides  from  true  premises.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  divioti 
be  too  hasty  to  draw  cocclusioos  of  their  own  from  the  doctriocs  of 
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writ,  which  they  pre^ntly  confound  with  the  divine  doctrine  Iiielf,  ai  if 
they  mide  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  hath  been  the  fault  of  natural  phlloiophen 
to  be  no  less  hasty  to  build  conjectures  upon  facts  discovered,  which  they 
presently  confound  with  the  discoveries  themselves — although  they  are  not 
confirmed  by  any  experimenu  yet  made,  and  are  what  a  fuller  interpret 
utlon  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  hereafter  perhaps  refute.  Thus, 
Ufhilc  genuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophy  are  in  perfect  good  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual  constitution  of  the  universe, 
the  errors  of  the  religious  on  the  one  side,  and  the  learned  on  the  other, 
run  in  contrary  directions ;  and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mistaken 
for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  arc  severally  grafted. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  in  every  comparison  of  philosophy  with  revelation, 
extreme  caution  should  be  us^  to  separate  the  explicit  assertions  of  holy 
writ  from  all  that  men  have  inferred  beyond  what  is  asserted,  or  beyond 
iu  immediate  and  necessary  consequences  ;  and  an  equal  caution  should  be 
used  to  separate  the  clear  naked  dq)08ition  of  experiment  from  ill  con¬ 
jectural  deductions.  With  the  use  of  this  precaution,  revelation  and 
icieoce  may  receive  mutual  illustration  from  a  comparison  with  each 
other ;  but  without  it,  while  we  think  that  we  compare  God’s  works  with 
God’s  word,  it  may  chance  that  we  compare  nothing  better  than  different 
chimeras  of  the  human  imagination.’  pp.  180 — 2. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  hor« 
tatory  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

‘  The  continuance  of  the  present  life  gives  the  good  leisure  to  improve, 
and  affords  the  sinoci  space  for  repentance.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  the 
praise  of  this  Society,  that  the  restoration  of  the  present  life,  effected  by 
its  means,  hath  been  to  many,  by  the  salutary  instruction  and  admonition 
which  they  have  received  from  their  deliverers,  the  occasion  that  they  have 
been  begotten  anew,  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  tke  hope  of  immortality. 

‘They  stand  here  before  you  whose  recovered  and  leformed  lives -are  the 
proof  of  my  assertions.  Let  them  plead,  if  my  persuasion  fail,  "let  them 
plead  the  cause  of  their  benefactors.  Stand  forth,  and  tell,  my  brethren, 
to  whom  you  owe  it  under  God  that  you  stand  here  this  day  alive  !  Tell 
what  in  those  dreadful  moments  were  your  feelings,  when  on  a  sudden  you 
found  yourselves  surrounded  with  the  snares  of  death,  when  the  gates  of 
destruction  seemed  opening  to  receive  you,  and  the  overfiowings  of  your 
o\^n  ungodb’oess  made  you  horribly  afraid  I  Tell  what  were  your  feelings, 
when  the  bright  scene  of  life  opened  afresh  upon  the  wondering  eye,  and 
aU  |rou  had  suffered  and  all  you  had  feared  seemed  vanished  like  a  dream ! 
Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings,  when  first  you  revisited  your  families 
and  fricDds !— of  the  child  returning  to  the  fond  parent’s  care— of  the 
father  receiving  back  from  the  grave  the  joy  the  solace  of  his  age— of 
the  husband  restored  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom— of  the  wife,  not  yet  a 
widow,  again  embracing  her  yet  living  lord !  Tell  what  are  now  your 
happy  fetliDgs  of  inward  picace  and  satisfaction,  sinners  rescued  from  ths 

?>wer  of  darkness,  awakened  to  repentance,  and  reconciled  to  Gkid  I 
our  interesting  tale  will  touch  each  charitable  heart,  and  be  the  means  of 
procuring  deliverance  for  many  from  tlie  like  danger  which  threatened  your 
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bodies  your  soufs.  Let  it  be  the  bmainess  of  your  days,  to  unexpe^, 
ledly  lengthened,  first  to  pay  to  God  the  true  thanksglring  of  a  holy 
next,  to  acknowledge,  for  the  good  of  others,  the  instruments  of 
mercy.  8ay  *«  Thes'*  .arc  they  who  saved  our  bodies  from  the  power  cf 
the  grave,  and  have  restored  us  to  thy  fold,  O  Shepherd  and  bishop  4 
our  souls!  What  though  the  dead  praise  thee  not,  nor  they  that  go  doti 
to  the  regions  of  silence,  yet  we  will  bless  die  Lord  from  this  time  fbni 
for  evermore  !**  *  p.  199 — 201 . 

We  have  been  so  liberal  in  oiir  citations  already,  that  we  cat 
merely  specify  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  discourses.  Oue 
of  them  was  preaclied  for  the  Philanthropic  Society,  Marck 
25,  1792  ;  the  two  following  arc  on  the  incredulity  of  Thomas, 
and  the  superior  value  of  that  faith  which  rests  on  teatimont, 
ratlier  than  on  ocular  demonstration ;  the  next  is  on  the  purifyin| 
tendency  of  Christian  hope;  (  I  John  iii.  3.)  and  the  lasthi 
political  sermon  on  passive  obedience  and  non- resistance, 
preached  from  Rom.  xiii.  1.  ‘  before  the  Lords  ^Spiritual  anf 
Temporal,  on  the  30th  of  Jan.  1731-.’  We  must* be  permitted 
to  doubt  ilie  prudence  of  the  editor,  in  reprinting  this  efTusioa 
of  party-feeling,  which  at  its  first  publication,  indeed,  ti* 
cited  much  notice,  hnt  not  exactly  that  kind  of  notice  whidi 
could  rendn  it  desirable  to  rouse  it  from  the  dead. 


Art.  XI.  UfjccteJ  Addresses,  or  the  New  Thcatrum  Poetarum.  l! 
pp.  ISO.  Price  4s.  6d.  Milicr.  1812. 


'.RY  one  who  has  cast  an  attentive  eye  on  the  nflairs 
iitcraime,  must  have  rentarked  that  an  author^s  fame  i 


dependent  on  very  capricious  causes.  There  are  some  worlv 
which,  ihoisgh  inghly  meritorious  in  point  of  workmansbi|)^ 
meet  with  scarcely  any  regard  from  the  generation  to  whoa 
they  are  addressed,  and  either  die  outright  almost  as  soon  a 
they  are  horn,  or  breathe  for  a  time  in  stifled  obscurity,  and  sud¬ 
denly  start  up,  at  some  liistnnt  iniervai,  to  re-asseri  their  rights, 
atid  enjoy  their  defrauded  honours.  They  have  the  misfortuM 
in  short,  to  come  forth  at  an  inauspicious  period,  when  the  pabli 
appetite  is  either  not  sufHcirntly  sharpened  to  receive  them  wi 
any  relish,  or  when  it  is  absolutely  satiated  with  the  subjc 
whatever  it  may  he,  and  on  the  anxious  look  out  for  a  change 
diet. — There  are  other  works  which  experience  a  fate  thfee 
reverse  of  this.  Utterly  contemptible,  perhaps,  as  to  t 
intrinsic  value,  they  are  yet  received  with  ihe  most  pawionit 
eagerness,  because  they  meet  some  casual  fluctuation  of  pub 
feeling,  or  bear  upon  their  title  pages  some  phrase  of  popo 
notoriety.  Thus,  a  country  no  sooner  becomes  the  theatre 
commuiion,  than  the  most  worthless  trash,  under  the  shape 
travels  or  descriptions,  is  sure  of  its  market; — and  a  great 
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an  seli^om  die  without  putting  an  enviable  sum  into  the 
>Dcket  of  some  paltry  furnisher  of  his  biographical  funeral, 
iumciiiurs  a  hook  sails  prospen)Usly  before  a  gale  of  politics^ 
nil  sometiiues  llourishcs  in  a  theological  squabble;  but  what- 
ver  he  the  cause  of  its  unmerited  success,  the  effect  is  uni- 
ormlv  this — that  just  in  proportion  to  the  avidity  with  which  it 
vas  at  first  received  is  the  loathing  it  subsoquently  creates.— 
fh^re  is  a  third  class  of  work«,  however,  which  enjoy  a  far 
Dckior  destiny  than  either  of  the  foregoing:  which  not  only 
jsve  the  marks  but  the  reward  of  merit — which  experience  the 
)opu!arity  they  deserve — which,  in  short,  while  they  are  clear 
uiditions  to  the  stock  of  litenitnre,  are  contributed  just  at  the 
ime  when  the  contribution  is  of  most  value. 

Of  this  description  of  books  we  take  the  performance  before 
IS  to  be  a  notable  example.  Attention  bad  been  pretty  gene- 
all  v  excited  by  a  certain  advertisement,  issued  by  the  com- 
littcc  for  rebuilding  that  most  indispensihle  preservative  of 
•ur  national  n)orals,  Drury  Lane;  in  which  the  said  com- 
jiittee  announced  their  willingness  to  receive  Adddresses^  the 
)esl  of  which  would  linve  the  honour  of  being  8|K)ken  at  the 
opening  of  the  tlieatre.  Though  this  notice,  however,  was 
iretty  widely  circulated,  we  do  not  know  that  atiy  thing  very 
!iarvcllou>  was  anticipated  from  it.  Poets  who  had  a  rcfxitatiou 
0  lose,  were  not  very  likely  to  bubble  their  faculties  in  any  such 
mployment,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  of  having  their 
icrits  decided  upon  by  a  managing  committee,  or  of  hearing 
*heir  verses  recited  b}’  some  deep  mouthed  tragedian;  and  the 
ompetition,  accordingly,  was  expected  to  he  the  hottest  among 
he  minor  hardlings — those  who  write  from  thi?  impulse  of 
Hiiity  rather  than  of  fame,  and  who  are  always  most  iiappy 
rtien  most  talked  of.  Nothing  therefore  could  prove  a  more 
greeahle  surprize,  than,  in  exchange  for  the  gentle  duincss  of 
lose  industrious  scribes,  to  receive  a  performance  of  indis« 
utahle  humour,  a  performance  whicii,  instead  of  being  gravely 
ioqueni  on  fires,  and  phoenixes  and  Shakspeare,  and  Lord 
V’ellington,  should  turn  the  whole  alfair  into  a  series  of  jokCs, 
ml  bestow  no  further  notice  on  the  subject  of  the  address 
lan  as  it  might  give  occasion  to  take  off  some  of  the  most 
npular.  writers  of  the  day. 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  author,  or  perhaps  the  authors  of 
lis  little  volume :  and  it  has  been  executed  with  remarkable 
licuy.  The  Proteus  has  thrown  himself  with  great  celerity 
to  his  various  poetical  shapes,  and  very  nicely  counterfeits 
eir  respective  peculiarities.  Few  of  the  selected  authors 
deed,  will  relish  the  jest  quite  so  much  as  the  public  who  arc 
viied  to  the  spectacle;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  parody  that,' 
iu  transQiutaiion  of  the  dignified  into  tlie  familiar,  it  should 
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telze  upon  faults  rather  than  upon  beauties,  and  disregard  whati 
excellent  in  its  preference  for  whiit  is  distinctive.  I'here  are  tti 
things  which  seem  especially  necessary  to  render  this  sped 
of  writini;  successful.  In  the  first  place  the  persons  who  Ii;tu 
in  the  exhibition  must  bcgenerJilly  known.  \W  lake  but  lii 
interest  in  the  most  elaborate  mimicry  of  a  total  stnmger, 
even  of  one  who,  though  not  unknown  to  us,  is  loo  insignlHct 
to  attract  our  notice  in  his  proper  person.  Hence  doubtless 
happens,  that  many  a  play  of  wit  which  provoked  the  noa 
riotous  mirth  in  the  particular  circle  where  it  originated, 
pronounced  a  gross  stupidity  when  it  unluckily  ventures  beyo 
the  boundaries  of  its  native  district;  and  that  works  whi 
once  rivetted  the  attention  of  a  whole  nation,  arc  contc 
plated  by  a  succeeding  age  with  the  most  frigid  indiifcrcnce.- 
the  next  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  writers  w 
arc  to  turnish  out  this  species  of  entertainment,  should  not  on 
be  generally  known  but  be  conspicuous  for  what  is  term 
viannensm,  Tliere  must  be  some  departure  from  gene 
nature — some  aggravation,  more  or  less,  of  a  particular  featur 
which,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  deformity,  or  be  absi 
displeasing,  exists  at  ihcexpencc  of  the  total  symmetry 
province  of  the  caricaturist,  accordingly,  is  not  to  invr 
but  to  magnify;  and  this  it  is  obvious,  he  caimot  do  wh 
there  is  no  previous  disproportion^  Who  ever  thought  of  bur 
lesijuing  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ? — hut  place  on  the  |>edestal 
ordinary  mortal,  whose  face  is  all  chin,  or  whose  nose  is  adi 
and  you  bring  liim  within  reach  of  the  most  indiscriminaii 
n;imo.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  parody  may  be  considered 
a  test  of  merit;  it  serves  more  than  any  thing  to  bring  out 
writer’s  distinctive  peculiarities,  into  open  day-light ;  and  uni 
his  faults  are  beauties  in  excess,  it  operates  as  one  of  i 
severest  satires  conceivable.  We  may  add,  that  no  sort 
satire  is  more  elFcctnal.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  stood  u 
bashed  before  tiie  rebukes  of  criticism,  but  they  were  confu 
in  a  momciu  by  seeing  themselves  rellected  in  the  Loves  of 
Triangles;  and  even  the  mellifluous  nonsense  of  the  Del 
Cruscans,  was  perhaps  less  disturbed  by  the  indignant  expa 
lations  of  our  modern  .Juvenal,  than  by  his  judicious  excel 
from  tlieir  own  strains. — These  observations,  however, 
far  from  implying,  that  every  thing  susceptible  of  parody 
necessarily  vicious.  There  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  t 
quality  of  ati  efTect  depends,  not  so  much  on  the  intrinsic  wo 
of  the  materials,  as  on  the  skilfulncss  with  which  thev  arec 
bined — the  judgement  with  w  hich  they  adapted  to  tfieir  sii 
tion.  Thus  the  capillary  covering  which  assorts  so  well  n 
the  gravity  of  a  judge,  would  be  a  most  ludicrous  superfluity 
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he  pericranium  of  a  dancing-master — and  the  majestic  march 
if  a  hero  would  inspire,  we  fear,  but  little  reverence,  if  attempted 
)y  the  legs  pt  a  clown.  It  is  just  the  same  in  composition. 

I  he  full  and  sonorous  diction  of  Milton,  so  well  adapted  to  de« 
tribe  heroic  actions,  andigi  ve  utterance  to  lofty  thoughts,  excites 
lothing  but  risibility,  when  employed  on  themes  that  are  fami- 
iarand  trivial. — But  it  is  quite  time  to  cut  short  these  desultory 
raiarks,  and  turn  to  the  volume  which  has  occasioned  them, 
he  first  of  the  rejected  candidates  is  Mr.  W.  'I'.  Fitz- 
erald,  a  gentleman  who  we  understand  has  greatly  signa¬ 
led  himself  as  a  dinner  poet,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of  laureat 
the  Pitt-club,  and  various  other  loyal  and  hungry  associa- 
ons.  We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  gentleman's 
mpositions  to  say,  how  far  he  is  iniitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
fusion  here  ascribed  to  him,  but  we  discern  in  it  very  clearly 
e  fascinating  qualities  of  the  schoed  to  whicli  he  belongs — a 
rvent  love  of  existing  institutions,  a  patriotic  abhorrence  of 
inaparte,  a  judicious  intermixture  of  the  sublime  and  the 
Iloquial,  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  pointless  antitheses, 
cce  signum. 

*  Hail  glorious  edifice,  stupendous  work ! 

God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York! 

*  In  fair  Arabia,  (happy  once,  now  stony, 

Since  ruined  by  that  arch  apostate,  Boney,) 

A  phcBoix  late  was  caught :  the  Arab  host 

Long  ponder’d,  part  would  boil  it,  part  vi^uld  roast , 

But  while  they  ponder  up  the  pot  lid  flies,  1 

Fledg’d,  bcak’d,  and  claw’d,  alive,  they  see  him  rise  f 
To  heaven,  and  caw  defiance  in  the  skies.  j 

So  Drury,  first  in  roasting  flames  consum’d, 

1  hen  by  old  renters  to  hot  water  doom’d. 

By  Wyatt’s  trowel  patted,  plump  and  sleek, 

Soars  without  wings,  and  caws  without  a  beak.* 

’  Base  Bonaparte,  fill’d  with  deadly  ire, 

Sets  one  by  one  our  playhouses  on  fire : 

Some  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee  on 
The  opera  house,  then  burnt  down  the  pantheon ; 

Nay,  still  unsated,  in  a  coat  of  flames. 

Next  at  Millbank  he  crossed  the  river  Thames ; 

Thy  hatch,  O  Halfpenny!  passed  in  a  trice, 

BoiPd  some  black  pitch,  and  burnt  down  Astley’s  twice ; 

Then  buzzing  on  thro’  aether,  with  a  vile  hum. 

Turn’d  to  the  left  hand,  fronting  the  Asylum, 

And  burnt  the  Royal  Circus  in  a  hurry, — 

(’Twas  called  the  Circus  then,  but  now  the  Surry.) 

*  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul!)  the  houses  twain 
Of  Coveot  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  i 
Vou  IX.  I 
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Who,  >vhUe  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  tlie  Duke  of  York,) 

With  a  foul  earthquake  raraged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise? 

WTio  fills  the  butcher’s  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 

Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch? 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Tady  Finch  ? 

Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke. 

Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  s|)oke, 

“  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak.”  pp.  2, 3. 

Tlic  poet  who  next  comes  forward  is  no  less  a  pcr^oDi^ 
than  Mr  Wordsworth.  His  address  is  ‘  spoken  in  the  charat 
of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  is*  drawn  U[ 
the  stage  in  a  child’s  chaise  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  unci? 
porter.’  We  fear  Mr.  VV'^ordsworth  has  not  had  fair  play.  Ti 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  most  perverse  writer  evidently  cons^ 
in  expressing  serious  and  impassioned  sentiments  in  vuh 
phraseology,  and  connecting  them  with  ohjecis  that  are 
aiui  common :  and  though  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  roadi^ 
poetry  with  a  grave  countenance,  yet  would  it  be  the  heigbti 
injustice  to  deny,  that  he  has  looked  at  nature  with  tlioeye  of| 
])oet ;  that  his  concepiions  are  sometimes  strikingly  origiri 
and  his  pathos  deep  and  powerful.  All  this,  however,  the 
rist  has  found  it  convenient  tooverlook.  He  has  given  uspj 
babyism —and  nothing  else.  'Fhese  are  the  0|>cning  stanzas 

*  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 

And  I  wai  eight  on  new  year’s  day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson’s  shop 
Fapa,  (he’s  my  pipa  and  Jack’s,) 

Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack’s  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 

He  thinks  mine  c.iioc  to  more  iluii  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 

Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  Oh,  my  stars! 

He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 

And  tic  it  to  his  peg  top’s  peg,  " 

And  bang,  w  idi  might  and  main. 

Its  head  against  the  parlour  door: 

OflF  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window  pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite : 

Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  nini  right, 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
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If  he’s  to  melt,  all  tcaKlin)^  hot. 

Half  my  doll’s  nose,  and  1  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top’s  tooth  I*  pp.  5,  6« 

As  a  proper  set  olF  to  this  piece  of  silliness,  succeeds  what 
inav  very  possibly  have  been  a  genuine  rejected  address  ;  it  U 
evidentlv  a  gocKl  deal  laboured,  atid  appears  to  have  been 
inserted  by  the  author,  with  the  design  of  shewing  that  he  can 
hing  the  as  well  as  the  arbusta.  It  can  hardly  be 

4'Npccted,  liovvcver,  that  he  should  succeed  alike  in  two  styles 
^0  very  dissimilar.  The  ‘  Splendid  Shilling,’  and  the  *  Battle 
)f  Hlenhcini,*  are  by  the  same  author^  but  the  former  only 
.'(•ntiiiues  to  bo  read. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  imitations:  Lord  Byron’s 
ui  Bonoy  we  think  is  very  neatly  done,  it  is  not  merely  an 
cho  of  the  versification  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  strain  of 
misanthropy  and  discontent  which  runs  through  that  singular 
formance — but  it  frequently  rises  into  emulation  and  rivalry, 
iii(i  displays  more  of  spirit  and  manner,  than  almost  any  other 
)icce  in  the  volume.  We  quote  the  following  stanzas. 

*  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired» 

The  restless  soul  it  driven  abroad  to  roam  ; 

Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired. 

The  resdesi  loul  is  driven  to  ramble  home ; 

Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury’s  dome 
I'hc  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine, 

There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Gnome, 

Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 

Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine.’<^.  14. 

*  Has  life  so  little  store  of  real  woes. 

That  here  ye  wend  to  taste  fictitious  grief? 

Or  is  it  that  from  truth  such  anguish  flows. 

Ye  court  the  lying  drama  for  relief? 

Long  shall  ye  find  the  pang,  the  respite  brief. 

Or  it  one  tolerable  page  appears 
In  folly’s  volume,  ’tis  the  actor’s  leaf. 

Who  dries  his  own  by  drawing  others’  tears. 

And  raising  present  miltli,  makes  glad  his  future  years.*-p«  15* 

*  Sons  of  Parnassus  1  whom  I  view  above. 

Not  laurel  crown’d,  but  clad  in  rutty  black, 

Not  ^purring  Pegasus  through  Tempi’s  grove, 

But  pacing  Grub-street  on  a  jaded  hack, 

What  reams  of  foolscap,  while  your  brains  ye  rack, 

Yc  mar  to  make  again !  for  sure,  ere  long. 

Condemn’d  to  tread  the  bard’s  time-saiiction’d  track, 

Ye  all  shall  join  the  bailiff-haunted  throng. 

And  reproduce  in  rags  the  rags  ye  blot  in  soog.’—'p.  18. 

1  2 
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We  now  approach  a  very  noted  combustible  politician — Mr| 
Cobbett,  whose  undaunted  courage  in  dragging  to  light  soir^ 
very  notorious  instances  of  public  profligacy  is  pretty  gfr»<. 
rally  confessed,  but  whose  preposterous  prolessions  of  liisit, 
terestednessi  and  whose  vulgar  vehemence  of  manner  are  i 
legitimate  game  as  a  satirist  could  desire.  He  is  here  uiacIcH 
come  forward — rabiila  concitus  ira — in  the  character  of  i 
Hampshire  farmer;  and  tliis  is  a  portion  of  his  harangue. 

‘  Most  thinking  people, 

*  When  person!  adaresa  an  audience  from  tlic  stage,  it  is  usual,  either  3 
wordi  or  gesture,  to  say,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  servant.’*  lf| 
were  base  enough,  mean  enough,  paltry  enough,  and  Irute  beast  enougb,i 
follow  that  fashion,  1  should  tell  two  lies  in  a  breath.  In  the  fiist 
you  are  not  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  hope  something  better,  that  is  to 
honest  men  and  women  ;  and  in  tlic  next  pLice,  if  you  were  ever  so  rou 
ladiel,  and  ever  so  much  gentlemen,  I  am  not,  nor  ever  •tvill  be^  yoi 
humble  servant.  You  sec  me  here,  most  thiuling  fieofile^  by  mere  chanc 
1  have  not  been  within  the  doors  of  a  play  house  before  for  these  ten  jci-j 
nor  till  that  abominable  custom  of  taking  money  at  the  doors  is  discootmeet 
will  I  ever  sanction  a  theatre  with  my  presence.  The  suge  door  it  % 
only  gate  o\  freedom  in  the  whole  edifice,  and  through  that  I  made  my  id 
from  Bagsluw’s  in  Brvdges  Street,  to  accost  you.  Look  about  you.— At 
you  not  all  comfortable?  Nay,  never  slink  mun;  speak  out,  if  yoo  sj 
dissatisfied,  and  tell  me  so  before  I  leave  town.  You  are  now,  (thanki^ 
<A/r.  Whitbread^)  got  into  a  large,  comfortable  house.  Not  into  a 
palace ;  not  into  a  Solomon* s  Temple  ;  not  into  a  frost  work  of  Brobdi 
nag  filagree;  but  into  a  plain,  honest,  homely,  industrious,  wholesoa 
Broun,  brick  playhouse.  You  have  been  struggling  for  independence  a 
elbow  room  these  three  years;  and  who  gave  it  you  ?  Who  helped  you  a 
of  Lilliput  ?  Who  routed  you  from  a  rat  hole,  five  inches  by  mur.  1 
perch  you  in  a  palace?  Again  and  again  I  answer,  Mr,  IVhitbread.  Ti 
might  have  sweltered  in  that  place  with  the  Greek  name  till  doomsday,! 
neither  Lord  Castlereaghf  Mr.  Canningp  no,  nor  the  Marquis 
would  have  turned  a  trowel  to  help  you  out!  Remember  that.  Nn 
forget  that.  Read  it  to  your  children,  and  to  your  children’s  childro 
pp.  22 — 24. 

The  ‘  living  lustres*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moore  is  a  very  goa 
specimen  of  that  Erotic  and  Erhiic  gentleman’s  general  strn 
of  chauntiiig  about  Love  and  Ireland:  but  we  pass  it  in  onii 
to  arrive  at  the  *  Rebuilding,’  by  Mr.  Southey,  written  t 
printed  in  the  measure  of  Kebama.  Though  this  parody  ki 
undoubtedly  great  merit,  wc  think  the  copyist  has  faild  1 
putting  his  author  sufliciently  into  perspective*  It  is  in  mi 
places  nothing  but  a  cento  of  extracts,  a  bona  fide  collectioo 
phrases,  with  here  and  tlicre  a  slight  alteration  to  suit  d 
subject.  Now  this,  though  it  canuot  be  done  witlioot 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  is  far  from  requiring  the  m 
stretch  of  wit,  %x  producing  the  same  complacency,  as  wbc 
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the  imitation  is-  less  close  anil  servile.  There  is,  however, 
mucli  of  this  higher  kind  of  ingenuity  displayed — both  in  the 
slight  fable  omvhlch  the  verses  arc  constructed,  and  in  the  tilling 
up  of  the  outline,  by  a  ludicrous  application,  wc  can  hardly  sa^ 
exaggeration,  of  some  of  Mr.  Southey's  monstrous  incredu 
bilitios.  To  undei stand  the  following  quotation,  the  reader  Inas 
only  to  suppose  that  Yamcn  is  the  sworn  foe,  and  Veshnoo  the 
patron  of  the  ruined  editice,  and  that  »Surya  is  die  A|)ollo  who 
in  days  of  yore  was  stationed  on  its  top. 

*  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Himakoot  book, 

(That  mighty  Baly  from  Kehama  took) 

**  Who  blows  on  pounce 
••  Must  the  Swerga  renounce 
It  is  I  ii  is  1  Yamen  thine  hour  is  nigh  : 

Like  as  an  eagle  claws  an  asp, 

Veshnoo  has  caught  him  in  his  mighty  grasp, 

And  hurl’d  him,  in  spite  of  his  shrieks  and  his  squalls. 
Whizzing  aloft  like  the  Temple  fountain, 

Three  timet  as  high  at  Meru  mountain, 

Which  Is  ' 

Ninety-nine  times  as  high  at  St.  Pauls. 

Descending,  he  twisted  like  Levi  the  Jew, 

Who  a  durable  grave  meant 
To  dig  in  the  pavement 
Of  Monument-yard; 

To  eanh  by  the  laws  of  attraction  he  flew, 

And  he  fell,  and  he  fell. 

To  the  regions  of  hell  | 

Nine  centuries  bounced  he  from  cavern  to  rock, 

And  his  head,  as  he  tumbled,  went  nickety  nock. 

Like  a  pebble  in  Caiisbrook  well. 

Now  Veshnoo  turn’d  round  to  a  capering  varlet. 

Array’d  in  blue  and  white  and  scarlet, 

And  cried,  Oh  !  brown  of  slipper  as  of  hat, 

Lend  me.  Harlequin,  thy  bat ; 

He  Kiz’d  the  wooden  sword,  and  smote  the  eanh. 

When  lo !  upstarting  into  birth, 

H  A  fabric,  gorgeous  to  behold,  ' 

R  Outshone  in  elegance  the  old. 

And  Veshnoo  saw,  and  cried,  Hail,  playhouse  mine ! 

||  Then  bending  his  head,  to  Surya  he  said, 

^  Go  mount  yon  edifice, 

H  And  shew  thy  steady  face 

E  In  renovat^  pride, 

m  bright,  more  glorious  than  before ! 

H  But  ah  1  coy  Surya  still  felt  a  twinge, 

I  Still  smarted  from  hit  former  singe, 

And  to  Veshnoo  replied, 

I  In  a  tone  rather  gruff, 

m  No,  thank  you!  one  tumble’!  enough  40, 41, 
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'  The  sonorous  phraseolocy  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  so  ofteti  E 
pressed  into  the  service  of  bnrlestjue,  that  it  was  perhaps  hardlj  H 
wise  to  raise  his  *  ghost*  on  the  prt'sent  occasion.  Neither  are  F  ' 
we  very  iniich  interested  in  the  prolix  gallantry  of  Mr.  Spenser, 
or  the  exploded  nonsense  of  Anna  Matilda.  The  Fire  and  Ak 
King,  by  Mr.  i.ewis,  is  more  amusing. 

*  The  fire  king  one  day  rather  amorous  felt ; 

•  He  mounted  his  hot  copper  filley; 

His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin,  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt’s  belly,*— p.  71. 

*  Oh !  then  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye, 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols ; 

His  teeth  were  calcin’d,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry. 

It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 
To  play  the  piano  in  thimWes.*— p.  72. 


*  He  blaz’d  and  he  blaz’d  as  he  gallop’d  to  snatcli 
His  bride,  little  dreaming  of  danger ; 

His  whip  was  a  torch,  and  his  spur  was  a  match, 

And  over  the  horse’s  left  eye  was  a  patch 

To  keep  it  from  burning  the  manger.’— p.  73. 

The  ‘  Tale  of  Drury  Lane*  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  Mr. 
8('ott.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  adroitness  with  which  the 
peculiarities  of  that  popular  writer  are  made  to  bear  on  the 
subject  in  haiuL  The  following  passage  describes  ‘  the 
burning,*  and  makes  a  palpable  hit  at  his  partiality  for  Scotch! 
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'  As  Chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 

Started  with  terror  and  surprize, 

When  light  first  flash’d  upon  her  eyes. 

So  London’s  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 

For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

**  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.” 

And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 

A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 
To  every  windoiv  pane; 

Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Couit, 

And  Barbicnn,  mo^h  eaten  fort. 

And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguin’d  drain ; 

Meux’s  new  bre\  house  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill’s  cha|)el,  and  the  height 
Where  patent  shot  th»’y  leil : 

The  Tennis  Court,  so  f^tr  and  tall, 
Paruikcs  the  ray,  with  Surgeons’  Hall, 
The  ticket  pot  ter’s  house  of  caJ, 
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.  .  Old  Bedlam,  clo«c  by  London  Wall,  ^  _ 

Wright’s  shrimp  ancf  oyster  shop  withal. 

And  Ricliardson’s  Hotel.*— p.  49, 50. 

But  tlie  best  passage  in  the  book,  we  take  it,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  pictures(]ue  representation  of  tlic  firemen,  and  the  procc:i« 
sioii  of  the  engines. 

*  The  summon’d  firemen  woke  at  call,  * 

And  hiod  them  to  tlieir  stations  all. 

Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooie. 

Each  sought  his  pondrous  hobnail’d  sliocs. 

But  (irst  his  worsa'd  hosen  plied, 

Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  d\ed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ;  ^ 

Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 

Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 

The  engines  thunder’d  thro*  the  street, 

Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete,  i 

And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  paced. 


And  one,  the  leader  of  the  band, 

From  Gharing  Cross  along  the  Strand, 

Like  stag  by  beagles  hunt^  hard, 

Run  tiH  lie  stoppM  at  Vin’gar  Yard. 

The  burning  badge  his  shoulder  bore, 

The  bell  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore. 

The  cane  he  had  his  men  to  bang, 

Show’d  foreman  of  the  British  gang. 

His  name  was  Higginbottom ;  now 
’Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  how 
The  others  came  in  view':  •  • 

The  Hand  in  Hand  the  race  begun, 

Then  came  the  Fhoenix  and  the  Sun, 

Th’  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run. 

The  lugle,  where  the  new ; 

With  these  came  Rumford,  Bumford,  Cole^ 

Robins  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 

Lawson  and  Dawson,  cheek  by  jowl, 

Crump  from  St.  Giles’s  Pound  : 

Whitrord  and  Mitfurd  join’d  the  train, 

Huggins  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lane, 

And  Clutterbuck,  who  got  a  sprain 
Before  the  plug  was  found. 

Hobson  and  Jobson  did  not  deep, 

But  ah  !  no  trophy  could  they  reap. 

For  both  were  in  the  Donjon  Keep 

Of  Bridewell’s  gloomy  mound !  p.  51,  52. 

Ihc  ‘  Playhouse  Musings’  aiiributcd  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  *rc> 
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in  our  opinion  a  decided  failure.  There  is  a  pretty  fair  attack 
indeed  on  his  *  pensiveness*  and  sensibility,  but  no  one, 
should  think,  that  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
productions  of  that  poiverfni  and  original  writer,  can  imagine 
that  he  is  meant  to  be  burlesqued  in  such  lines  as  the  fok 
lowing, 

*  Long  wept  my  eye  to  sec  the  timber  plaoki 
That  hid  our  ruins ;  many  a  day  I  cried 
Ah  me  !  1  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 

Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 

As  along  Charles  Street  I  prepar’d  to  walk, 

Just  at  me  corner,  by  the  pastry  cook’s, 

1  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick.*  &c.  &c,  pp.  76, 77- 

In  the  ‘  Architectural  Atoms’  ‘  translated  by  Dr.  Busby,’  and 
‘intended  to  be  recited  by  the  translator’s  son,*  we  have  a  very 
spirited  satire  on  the  Lncretian  philosophy  :  but  we  doubt  wh^ 
tner  the  poetry  is  not  much  too  polished  for  its  supposed  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  certain  at  least,  there  is  nothing  half  so  good  in  the 
address  which  was  actually  composed  by  the  vainest  man  alive, 
which  was  actually  recited  by  his  son,  and  actually  inserted 
in  the  newspapers;  and  which  begun  if  our  recollection  be 
accurate,  w  ith  the  following  famous  couplet; 

‘  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue 

What  are  the  pr^iges  they  cannot  do  ? 

TlieDr.,  we  think,  has  reason  to  be  well  pleased  at  bein| 
supposed  capable  of  producing  such  lines  as  the  following. 

•  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Dnr  •  rise. 

Its  elements  primaeval  sought  the  skies. 

There  pendulous  to  wait  the  happy  hour, 

Wheri  new  attractions  should  restore  their  power. 

So  in  this  procreant  theatre  elate. 

Echoes  untom  their  fututc  life  await : 

Here  embryo  sounds  in  aether  lie  conceal’d, 

Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeal’d. 

Here  many  a  foetus  laugh  and  half  encore 
Clings  to  the  root,  or  creeps  along  the  floor. 

By  puffs  concipient  some  in  xthcr  flit, 

And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thundering  pit ; 

»Some  forth  on  ticket  nights  from  tradesmen  break, 

To  mar  the  Actor  they  design  to  make ; 

While  some  this  mortal  life  abortive  miss. 

Crush’d  by  a  groan,  or  strangled  by  a  hiss. 

So  when  dog’s  meat”  re-echoes  through  the  streets, 
Rush  sympathetic  dogs  from  their  retreats, 

Beam  with  bright  bla/.e  their  supplicating  eyes. 

Sink  their  hind  legs,  ascend  their  joyful  cries  ; 

Each,  wild  with  hope,  and  maddening  to  prevail, 

Points  the  pleas’d  ear  and  wags  th’  expectant  tail.*  pp.  90|  9Ii 
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The  ‘  ilieatrical  alarm  bell,’  bv  the  editor  of  the  Morniug 
w!)icli  follows  close  upon  this  illustration  of  the  atomic 
philosophy,  forms  an  excellent  companion-piece,  to  the  c  s- 
inocraiic  fury  of  Mr,  Cobliett,  whose  plain  downri^htness  of 
>i\  le,  too,  atfords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ^lithets  and  cli- 
uiaxes  of  the  ministerial  partisan.  We  can  aflord  room  only 
for  a  short  extract. 

‘  As  it  is  now  the  unifcrsally-adraitted,  and  indeed-pretty-generally-sui- 
pectedaimof  Mr.  Whitbread  and  the  infamous,  bloodthirsty,  and,  in  fact, 
illiberal  faction  to  which  he  belongs,  to  burn  to  the  ground  this  free  and 
happy  protestant  city,  and  establish  himself  in  St.  James’s  Palace,  his 
fellow  committee  men  hare  thought  it  their  duw  to  watch  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  theatre  built  under  his  auspices.  The  information  they 
nave  rec  eived  from  undoubted  authority,  particularly  from  an  old  fruit 
woman  who  has  turned  king’s  evidence,  and  whose  name  for  obvious 
reasons  we  fotbear  to  mention,  though  we  have  had  it  some  weeks  in 
our  possession,  ha*  induced  them  to  introduce  various  reforms  :  not 
such  reforms  as  the  vile  faction  clamour  for,  meaning  thereby  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  such  reforms  as  arc  necessary  to  preserve  the  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  only  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  country  now  left  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  the  valuable  and  authentic  source  above  alluded 
to,  wc  have  learnt  that  a  sanguinaiy  plot  has  been  formed  by  some  united 
Irishmen,  combined  with  a  gang  of  Luddites,  and  a  special  committee 
sent  over  by  the  Pope  at  the  instigation  of  the  beastly  Corsican  fiend,  for 
destroying  all  the  loyal  part  of  the  audience  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
deeply- to-be-abhorred  and  highly-to-be -blamed  stratagem,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  falls  this  year  on  Thursday  the  .5th  of  November,  p.  95. 

Of  ‘  the  llVatre’  by  Mr,  Crnbbe  willi  its  ‘  Preface  of 
Apologies,’  we  cannot  well  s|)eak  too  highly.  He  is  perhaps 
of  all  the  writers  selected  for  imitation,  the  least  vulnerable 
to  parody.  As  his  language  is  uniformly  suited  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  aiui  his  subjects  are  for  the  most  jiart  loo  bumble  to 
j admit  of  any  d(‘prcssion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  fertile 
^source  of  parody  is  at  once  cut  olf.  In  fact  the  performance 

ibi'forc  us  is  rather  a  serious  imitation  of  his  manner,  than 
ail  aitenipt  to  make  it  ridiculous ;  and  almost  the  oidy  foible 
^^roH^htouty  is  his  fondness  for  points  and  antitheses, — with 
phere  aiui  there  a  casual  fling  at  his  Flemish  minuteness, 

:  aiid  ho.nicly  names. — ’^I  he  opening  Hues  are  as  follow. 

‘  Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six, 

Our  long  wax  candles,  with  shore  cotton  wicks. 

Touch’d  by  the  lamplighter’s  Promethean  art. 

Start  into  light  and  make  the  lighter  start : 

*1  o  set*  red  Fhicbus  through  the  gallery  pane 
linge  with  his  beam  the  beams  ol  Drury  Lane, 

While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen’d  pit, 

M  And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

-At  first,  while  vacant  seals  give  choice  and  ease, 

1  Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  iney  please  ; 

;  VoL.  I\.  K 
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Bot  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span* 

And  st  ats  are  rarct  they  settle  where  they  can* 

Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miicajPd  standing  room. 

Hark  !  the  check  taker  moody  silence  breaks, 

And  bawling  Pit  full,"  gives  the  check  he  takes  ; 

Yet  onward  still,  the  gathering  numbers  cram. 

Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn. 

And  all  his  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam. 

pp.  105, 105. 


1  hedesciiption  of  the  Oichcstra  is  intiticdto  great  praise. 

*  Sec  10  their  desks  Apollo’s  sons  repair ; 

Swift  rides  the  rosin  o’er  the  horse’s  hair : 

In  unison  their  various  tones  to  tune 
Murmurs  the  hautboy,  growls  the  hoarse  bassoon ; 

In  soft  vibiation  sighs  the  whispering  lute, 

Tang  goes  the  harpsichord,  too  too  the  flute, 

Brays  the  loud  trumpet,  squeaks  the  ^d.dle  sharp, 

Winds  the  French  hoin,  and  twangs  the  tin  ding  harp; 

Till,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figuring  ir, 

Attunes  to  order  the  chaotic  din. 

Now  all  sei'ms  husliM— but  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  half  ashamed, u  tiny  dourish  still ; 

Foil’d  in  liis  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clau 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man  ; 

I'hcn  on  his  candlestick  thrice  taps  his  bow. 

Nods  a  new  signal,  and  away  they  go.’  pp.  105,  106. 

Nui  is  tlic  account  of  ilic  audience  less  n.critorioiis. 

‘  What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  cenuin  I 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane  ; 

Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 

B.^nkrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court : 

From  tlie  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 

Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane  ; 

The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 

I'hc  full  price  master,  and  the  half  price  clerk  ; 

Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 

With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more. 

Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 

And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs.’  pp.  106, 107* 

Wo  arc  then  treated  with  a  piece  of  biography. 

‘  John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs  Elsquire ; 

But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 

Fmanuel  Jennings  polish’d  Stubbs’s  shoes. 

Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy- 
Up  as  a  com  cutter,  a  safe  employ; 
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In  Holywell  Street  St.  Pan«ras  he  was  bred, 

(At  number  twenty  seven  it  is  said,) 

Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby’s  head 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 

But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down.  pp.  107»  108. 

Here  however  there  has  been  some  lazy  plagiarism.*^ Mr. 
Crabhe,  says 

*  Swallow,  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ, 

He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade, 

Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made,  &c.* 

Borough,  Letttr  6. 

There  is  some  little  humour  perhaps  in  the  substitution  of 
1  corn  cutler  for  an  attorney:  but  the  facility  of  this  kind  of 
iidapiaiion,  elTectually  destroys  it  value. — ^l^he  anecdote,  how* 
ever,  which  follows  is  much  better. 

‘  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat. 

But  leaning  forward,  Jennings  Tost  his  hat ; 

Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 

And  spurn’d  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 

How  ^all  he  act?  Fay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 

Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 

John  Mullins  whispers,  Take  my  handkerchief. 

Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won’t  make  a  line ; 

Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes,  tal^e  mine. 

A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  tics. 

Where  SpitaUfields  with  real  India  vies. 

Like  Iris’ bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue, 

Surr’d,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 

Loops  the  last  ’kerchief  to  the  beaver’s  band  ; 

Upsoars  the  prize  ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign’d  » 

Regain’d  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain’d. 

While  to  tiie  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch’d  the  ransom’d  hat.’  pp.  108,  109« 

'  Here  we  must  terminate  our  citations,  and  licic  we  cannot 
htlp  expressing  oiir  hearty  regret  that  the  volume  does  not 
**minate  also;  for  the  travesties  that  follow  are  utterly 
^worthy  of  the  company  into  whicli  they  have  been  intro- 
fc'ed:  they  are  both  indelicate  and  profane.  From  every 
•^-ceding  edition  of  the  volume,  we  ho[>e  therefore  they 
^1  be  expunged,  and  till  they  arc  so  expun<ged  we  rnuu 
•8'i5»e  our  readers  to  be  contented  with  the  extracts  we  have 
wrded  them. 
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plff,  ba<i  in  the  prr^s,  a 
Tn-alisv  uii  the  ul  A«ard»,  iaaB  « 
tavo  veliiine. 

The  I'lilUxlen  Pafiera,  with  a  Lift; 
the  Loid  PrtS’deitl  Puibtii,  will  khurtf 
he  puhiiitht'd. 

t».  .1.  Paikyns,  rsq.  hna  in  the 
Munaatic  Hemaina,  in  two  net 
%olunie!4,  illiistraUd  hy  iiuiiieroiii 

graviiiiiM. 

Mr.  Hritton  will  shortly  publish t 
thini  vohniu’  uf  the  Keauties  of  W 
suirc, 

Mr.  Iloiallo  Hardy  ha^  in  thep 
a  rniitiiuatioii  oi  the  Hegister  nf  K 
Italia  .Shipping,  from  the  jiur  llfcO 
the  pre*4eiit  peri(»ki  ;  aiao  an  uhstraa 
the  C'ouipany’a  regulatiotift  rtlatirc 
shipping  and  i'oiiniu  rec  in  general. 

A  llistoiy  of  Windsor,  bimI  its  « 
runs,  is  printing  in  an  iinpri  ml  qun 
vohunt,  and  will  b<*  arrotnpai  led  i 
many  elegant  engravings. 

Mr.  F.  Aeenni  has  iKorly  ready 
publienih  n,  Kleineiils  uf  Crystal 
phy,  alter  the  iiiithod  of  Huiiyi 
nr  without  a  sei  it  s  ofgeoinetru'al  ro< 

In  th  sol'd  and  dissected  ;  and  with  p 
and  wiKKl'Cuts. 

Mr.  Cin^tance,  author  of  .1  siesrsf 
Coiistiluliun  of  F.iiglaiul,  will  pv 
rally 'ill  Fehru.'iiy,  u  Pr'pular  S*^ 
of  the  Kefurinutioii,  anrl  FundaBi 
Doctrines  ol  the  (’hutch  of  KngtsM- 
an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Hebh,  o!  Worcester,  hat  ii 
prr#t,  a  translation  of  CovisartH 
on  the  diseases  and  organic  lev** 
the  heart  and  great  vc'ssels. 

The  Hev.  A,  C.  Campliell  is 
an  Fnglish  trainlation  of  Bp. 
Apologia,  with  historical  notes. 

R.  C.  Ihilhvi,  Fisq.  has  in  Ui* 
a  uniform  erlitioii  uf  his  MisrriUi<^| 
Works  and  Morels,  to  be  cufnprk^^H 
seven  duodecimo  voluiurs. 

Mr.  ('ap|>er  is  printing  a  new 
of  his  Top.rgraphical  Dictiootffi^H 
which  will  be  included  lha 
returns  of  1811. 


Art.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Gmtirtnen  and  PMUhers  who  hav^  tvorks  in  the  press,  will  ohbp 
the  Comluctors  of  the  EcLtcric  Kevikw,  Ajy  sendinfr  In/ormatta 
(j)<>si  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  tvor|i;| 
which  they  may  dejKud  ujxin  being  communicated  to  the  public,  i 
consistent  with  Us  plan*  I 


The  Her.  RoIk  rt  W’alpole  is  preparing 
f or  puMir'at.Oti,  Memoirs  on  F.ur«  |>eaii 
and  As.atic  Turkey,  iroin  the  inann* 
•rTipt  iouruaU  of  modern  travr  ik'is  in 
tlu«.*  countries,  lit  a  rpiarto  vuluiui', 
illustratid  by  e  ngravings. 

We  arc  happy  te»  Irnrn  that  the  Rev. 
F.  Wrjn^''l'atn*»  fourth  Seatonian  Piize* 
PiM.ni  is  ill  the  press.  'I'be  siilyet  t  j** 
Josf'ph  lo.vdc  known  to  hiv  brelhrrii: 
and  the  .vccoinplished  niithor  has  not 
iicglecteel  so  fa\ourahlc  an  oppoituniiy 
of  alliuling  to  that  Joseph  of  iiuMlrm 
times,  the  Biirdi  and  Furc-ign  Bihlu 
Sue  icty. 

TIh*  Her.  Willuin  Ilnrrison  »nte*nds  to 
publish,  hy  suhsM  Tiptioo,  a  volume  of 
S  rmons  hy  the  late  Ki  v.  Ralph  II4r^i^otl, 
of  Manchester,  author  ed  Institutes  erf 
r.ngrsh  Hrainiuar,  Sacred  Harinoiiy, 
Ate.  To  which  will  Ik*  pn  lixcd  n  ilier^ 
graphical  .Mciito:r  hy  the  Felitor.  Price 
?>s. 

The  Rce.  H.  II.  H.ilrer,  of  the  Hritivh 
Miiju'tim,  h.is  issued  ;  lopossU  for  piilr> 
limbing,  by  subse'iiptioii,  the  Pentateuch 
in  CJrc*  k,  from  the  text  cf  the  Alt-xan* 
ririnn  m.inuscript.  The  wink  will  l>e 
printi-el  in  imperial  folio,  iti  the  saire* 
fao*siinile  manner  !'•  thee  Psalter  and 
New  Testao  ent  have  alre.idy  apiMtircd, 
and  he*  published  in  three  paits. 

Mr.  Ste:venson  will  speedily  publish, 
in  an  octavo  xutuiur.  Pioctical  Keinarks 
on  Cancer,  aiiel  a  History  ot  the*  Synip* 
terms ;  with  an  cngrsv.ng  and  eh  si  ription 
of  hit  iinprirvid  Speculum  Ocitli. 

The  Que'di'a  Wake,  a  leynndary 
|>oeni,  by  Janie's  Hogg,  the  Ktlcriik 
shepherd,  will  shortly  be  published  in 
au  erctavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ihwirtt  has  in  the  pre>s, 
in  a  duodeM'iiuo  volume,  a  c'oiu'i'^e  iiis* 
liwy  of  the  JiW' :  designed  lor  young 
p  rsons. 

!>..  filackall  will  speedily  pnbli.vh, 
Ob'Crvatioeta  on.*  the  Natuie  .ind  (?ure 
ol  I>r(i|*s'ies,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Charles  Bird,  Esq.  ul  the  iirurr  Tem- 
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A  m’W  fdition  o?*  Mr.  Sineatou’i  He- 
»cr:p(iort  Ecly^lonc  Light. hoii»e, 

ill  imixTial  fo»io,  i»  in  a  slate  of  con- 

MkraWe  forwai  dneH*. 

The  Mirror  for  Mugislratii,  by  John 
|)igi;iii«.  •*  rt  prinltug  fixuu  ibe  JbUlition 
of  libT,  collaH'd  from  Hiosm;  of  I57j 
and  lelO* 

S^Ki-dily  a'ill  (>e  pnhliahcdi  the  E'ghth 
volume  of  Ut-m  ral  Biography ;  or, 
Lrca,  ciilical  ami  hi.storical,  of  the 
mort  I  jnineut  Persons  of  all  agi*a,  coun¬ 
tries,  coiKlitiona,  and  professions :  ar- 
nui^cd  occordiiig  to  alpliabetical  order. 
CompoiU'd  by  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  the 
Kfv.  Thomas  Morgan,  &c. 

To  be  pnblishod  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
in  8vo.  price  to  subscribers  9!!.  to  non- 
MilMcn()ers  10s.  (kI.  in  boards,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author.  The  History  of 
Persoi'iition.  In  lour  parts.  1.  Amongst 
the  Hralhens.  ‘2.  Under  the  Christian 
hiupt'rors.  3.  Under  the  Papacy.  4. 
Amongst  the  Protestants.  By  Samuel 
Chauller,  1).  1).  F.R.S  S.A. — Ahralgeii 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notes  of  the  most  eminent 
Prisons  mcntionetl  in  the  Work.  By  the 
Kcv.  Charles  Atmore. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  bas  in  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  his  Voyage  Round  tlie  World, 
punting  in  quarto  sue,  with  considera¬ 
ble  additions,  .sml  improvements,  bring- 
iag  down  the  History  of  Botany  Bay, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.  to  the  pri'sent 
period. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
the  S|icei'hrs  in  Parliament  of  the  Right 
Kev.  .SainiiH  Horsley,  LL.  D.  late  Lord 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.— This  volume  will 


contain  speef'ltes  on  the  penal  laws,  aa 
affecting  the  Rotnan  Catholics  and 
others,  on  several  great  national  quea- 
tioiis. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour 
in  9  vols.  4tu.  will  apne.ir  next  mouth. 
The  work  is  intendi'dPto  exhibit  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  iniKlern  Italy,  with 
its  varied  beautiis  of  imtuia!  scenery, 
niid  its  numerous  works  of  art :  and  to 
throw  Nome  new  light  u|x>a  the  lauguage, 
literature,  politics,  and  character  of  the 
Italians. 

Speedily  will  be  publisheil,  Sicily  and 
its  InhabituNts,  by  W.  Himry  Tbotnpsoa, 
Esq.  f  vuluuu*  4to.  with  engravings  from 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot. 

Chateauliriand’s  Beauties  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  with  illustrative  notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ki'tt,  will  appt'ar  in  a  few  davs. 

A  third  edition  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  {Hiblisbed  early  in  the  spring, 
in  ‘2  vols.  8 VO. 

Mr.  W’illiam  Myles  has  in  the  press, 
the  fourth  edition  of  hi^  Chronological 
History  of  the  Methodists,  late  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
from  their  rise  to  the  last  conference  in 
1812.  This  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  it  is 
intended  to  cumpleat  it  in  one  volume 
octavo;  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  frontispiece  of  seven  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  preachers. 

Mr.  Wdliam  Bullock  is  arranging  the 
materials  of  a  sumptuous  work,  relative 
to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  natural 
history,  with  engravings,  coiouicd  from 
the  original  spociinens. 


Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AOSlCULTUaS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Wheat, 
r  'coQimtiMrnig  a  sysiem  of  management 
ftiumled  on  successful  experience.  8vo. 
*».  bd, 

CI  AtSICAL. 

Tour  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  trans¬ 
ited  iuto  Knglish.  The  Clouds  by  R. 

LumUrland,  Esq.  The  Frogs,  by  C. 

UuusUt,  a. M.  Pluius, by  Henry  Ficld- 
Ls*j.  aiMl  i|,«  R^.v.  Mr.  Young.  The 
•'■d*,  aiKmymous.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 


Psalterinm  Grscciim  e  Codice  MS. 
Alexandrine,  typis  liuiilituditicm  ipsius 
Codicis  Scriptiirae  (ideliter  descnptnm, 
cura  et  labore  H.  H.  Baber,  Musei  Bri- 
tannici  Bibliothccarii.  imperial  folio, 
11.  11s.  6d. 

Philcmonis  D'xicon  Grece,  e  Bibli- 
oth.  Parisieos.  Now  first  printed  from 
a  transcript  in  the  Po^scs^ion  of  the  Ret'. 
Charles  Burney,  D.  D.  Bvo.  I  Os.  fid. 
sewed. 

Hoogeveen  Doctrina  Particularimi 
Lingusn  Utkcki  edidit  bchuU.  fiviK 
13b.  bds. 
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tDCCATtOM, 

Qucftioni  or  ray’s  Grainni:ir  .«nd 
Inring’s  l^UiutnU  of  CuuijMjtil>uii*  ty 
Jamca  Adair.  U. 

l^ltrra  Ulur.^^in;  to  a  S)«l€m  of 
B<iok*kerping  at|d  Accounts.  By  A. 
Hodfcs.  2*. 

Thciirt;  French  Bvjok,  or  C  **  '  words. 
By  M.  BosvuH.  1«. 

F.vrninfr  anjusrnunts  ;  or,  the  brnutit's 
of  IIm*  Ilca\c-us  dispiaytiJ ;  hi  which 
stiikinjt  appt  araiH'cs  to  be  oh^erved  in 
Various  I.vt  iiin^ «  dui  iiig  the  y«or  1313 
arc  desci ibid.  By  Williaui  Freud,  l>rj. 
M.  A.  )?nio.  3s.  bds. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Gri  tk  Ace.dcncc,  ar- 
rangid  in  a  manner  come.nient  f'*r  triins- 
rriptiun  ;  by  useans  of  which,  learner* 
may  bo  assisted  in  r  maillting  it  to  inc- 
n^cry.  By  J.  Ilud^kin.  5s. 

riHC  AST*. 

OiicntMl  Sternyof  liindostaa.  Part 
II.  ctiniwining  '24  sit-ws  rtdiictil  troni  the 
folio  (ditioii.  By  \V.  Paniel.  31.  3*. 

The  Marquis  of  StatVurd’*  rollrciiuii  of 
Pictures  ;  arranged  according  to  Si’houls, 
ai>d  in  chroindogical  order  ;  with  re> 
marks,  ai.d  a  |uiticular  desciiptk  n  of 
each  pictuie.  By  W.  Y.  Otiley,  Ksq. 
F.  S.  A.  No.  12.  Pi  .ee  I  Os.  6d ;  proofs, 
ou  India  |'a|>%r,  II.  Is.  or  cornctly  cu< 
loured  in  imitation  of  the  originals,  21. 
12s.  lid.  • 

The  firth  numlHT  of  Kngr.ivings  from 
tlir  Fiih'sI  IViutiiigs  of  lire  Old  Masters, 
in  the  cobiiicts,  galUries,  and  private 
colli’cliotii  of  Noblemen  and  GcntlcMiirn 
who  base  liberally  piMmittcd  tine  copies 
to  be  taken  of  ttiein  lor  the  use  of  this 
work.  Act umpotik'd  with  dcscriptiiMis, 
hiftoiical  and  critical.  By,  lleiuA  Tres« 
ham,  E^<|.  H.  A.  Price  lUs.  tkl.  Proofs 
o«i  India  papi  r,  11.  is.  or  exquisitely 
nisbetl  in  colours  and  iiiount«‘d,  61.  6s. 

A  iK’sCiiptiiHi  of  Fonthill  Abb<'y, 
W  lUshiie,  illuktraltd  by  Views  diawn 
aiHl  ciigi avrd  by  James  St urer.  Suficr 
royal  octavo,  price  16s.;  royal  qu.vito, 
II.  5s.  I  ditto  priAif  impressions  oti  In¬ 
dia  paper,  21.  2s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  offence  of  Libr-l,  by 
>V,  Ctorgr,  8vo. 

A  digestiil  abridgement  and  CHmpara* 
ti«r  view  of  tbe  Statute  loiw  m  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  year  1611.  By  W.' 
Gabbt'ti.  3  iu!».  6vo.  31.  3». 

A  TrratiH  of  tl:v  Law  nlativc  to  the 


Right  of  I.’en,  and  Stoppape  in  Tra<| 
tu.  By  Kichard  Whitaker,  Esq. 
baart:s. 

A  Prnctic.ai  Ahralgmcut  of  F.lc<iin 
Ijiw,  from  the  ismiiu.*  of  theWnt^j 
the  retiiin.  By  John  LMsiay,  !'.>q  ^ 
7s.  r»  I.  Ijoards. 

The  Law  of  Nation*  ;  or,  pi  iiic  pies, 
the  law  of  nature,  nppited  to  the  ow. 
diu’t  and  Adairs  of  .Nations  and  S<aw 
reigns.  Tne  eighth  e<1  tioii,  corre  td 
F'foni  the  French  of  Mims.  De  Va.UL 
roval  8*0.  18s.  board%. 


StlSCEl  LANUUUS. 


A  Select  kin  of  Curious  Articles  frtlf 
tlic  Gentlciiiiiii's  .Magaz  ue  ;  u>ntaiaii|,: 

1.  KcsearchiS,  iii»toiiial  and  Antiqia-.^  ^  ‘ 
rian — 2.  Aiicuiitaiul  Mudern  L<tciataig 
Ci'itieisin  and  Philology— 3.  Piiilosopli|i^  i.  “ 
and  Natural  Hi^tory — 4.  la-tUis  tuaidlj|^|'"^ 
fioui  Kiiiins  lit  Pei  sons — 5.  MiscellantM^^l^* 
Articles,  iiiciniiing  Anecdotes  ot  rxtrw^^’^ 
ordinary  )'er»oii«,  useful  PiojirU 
Iiiient.ons — 6.  biogiaphiCHl  Meinuiig;  -^  * 
LiU’rary  Ani  cdoles  and  Chaiweters-|  ^  | 
Topographical  Notices,  &c.  In  fowl 
large  volumes,  Svu.  piiie  21.  12s.  64^?^ 
boards,  the  sicond  edition. 

DtdliMi’s  Account  of  the  liiquisitioi 
at  Goa,  tiaiislated  from  the  Fnack.^^’** 
With  an  ap|>enilix,  containing  an  aciood ; 
of  the  escape  of  Archibald  Bower 
of  the  Inquisitors)  from  the  Itiumsitiaa.  ‘ 


at  Maccrata,  in  Italy,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Seotcli  loiwsuits ;  or,  a  Tale  ol  tk 
eighteenth  and  nineti'euth  cenluiks 
By  the  author  of  the  Two  Brutbm, 
&c.  See.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boania. 

The  Sixth  Volume,  with*  a  gencitl 
Index,  which  coiiiplett  a  the  work,  d 
Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scsrci 
BiMtks.  By  the  Kev.  WiBiam  Beloc, 
Translator  of  llerudiAus,  &c.  8vo.  Ik 
boards. 

The  fiiwt  five  volumes  of  tke 
woik  may  tic  had,  price  21.  14s.  in  bds 
or  the  woik  complete,  31.  8s. 

The  American  Review  of  History  so4 
Politics:  containing  la.‘Uers  on  Franc* 
and  Fngiaiul.  No.  6,  69.  sewcrl. 

I.ifc  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  witk 
reflections  illustrative  of  the  character, 
manners,  die.  of  the  dissenters  in  genersL 
]2mo.  5s.  6d. 

Genealogical  Account  of  the  Barclap 
of  Drie.  8va  4s. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Direc* 
tory,  corrected  to  August,  1812.  l^ato- 
8s/ 

A  Portraiture  of  Hy|>oerisy ;  or,  i 


List  of  JVorks  recently  published.  Ill 


s’ite  of  facU:  »in»|M>rtrd  by  Irtter* 
*rji  other  dt>ciMneiU!i,  relative  to  the 
,  I'.raoi.li  .are  tunducl  and  nuinemut 
of  Ibc  Rcv.  Juaeph  N>t  n-g-k. 

MlblCIMK. 

'•  H’cal  P«»cket  Rook  for  1813, 
'M  a  phai*macopa>ij,  ruled 
,  or  inein-'r  inilumt,  and  rash 
r*  for  every  day  hi  the  year;  with 
4  rbrhtf  of  useful  information,  7s. 
1^,  »•',  t)Otind. 

A  I'rac'iieu!  Treatiae  on  llcemuptyswi; 
i  ,  S|>i'tin.:  ot  R!oo  I  :  shewing  the  safety 
|nf  rfRcacy  of  eu^lics,  and  the  fatal 
lid*  of  blood  letiim;  in  the  lieatment 
t  ihit  I'tase;  wilhea'C*.  l>y  George 
^  •«s,  M  D.  pi  iee  ‘2s.  6J. 

I.  illustrated  by  coIoutcmI  encra- 
fofs.  of  the  morbid  .Anatomy  of  the 
heiuit  an  InipiVv  into  the  analo¬ 
gical  chauvcltr,  symptoms,  an  I  tre.u- 
g  I*  of  certain  diseases  wli'ch  impaii* 
4  destroy  the  structure  of  tint  vtsous. 
J)  d«r.  I.  Tmuouis.  Part.  J.  On  the 
Girrumscripts,  .ami  TuIhum 
9tfiea.  Ky  .1.  lu  Fa; re,  .M.D.  iinpei  ial 
4o  15s. 

T  a  iiootions  of  .a  Society  for  the 
4  tuoveineut  of  .Midicai  nud  Sur;icai 
S'KivltsI;;**. — Svo.  pr  CO  Ids.  illustrate ( 
gth  pl.rlt  s,  vol’iine  the  3d. 

r.liiiieuts  of  Physiology.  Ry  A.  Rich. 
»1  M.  ProVssjir  of  the  Facuity  of 
flrdirin*  of  P.rris,  S;c.  5fcC.  Translated 
•  the  French  by  (i.  J.  .M.  D.  Lys, 
|.D.  Svo.  1 2s. 

fOETRY. 

Salannura  ;**  a  Pi'ein,  dedicated  to 
H  MarcljIoiiejiH  of  Wellin?ton.  Ry 
J.H. Rijclip,  Ffp  Author  of  the  SuOuik' 
Ti  e,  kr.  5s.  6d. 

Irhn».t  lo  the  Memory  of  Rrltain’s 
di'  n,;iiishr*tl  tlere,  Nelson.  By  J. 
Ifci  »,  4lo.  '2s.  (5d. 


The  Wrongs  of  Genius, «  Poein.  1f^ 

Anticipation,  4ta  l«.  6d.  , 

Iberia,  with  an  invocation  to  tha 
Patriots  of  Snaiu.  A  Pov'in  by  W. 
Falkland.  ‘2s.6>l. 

The  Grnoine  RejertrvI  Addresses,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Co.nni'ttAe  of  .Management 
for  Drury  Laue  Fheatrc ;  pifced»*d^by 
that  written  by  Lord  Byron,  ds.  bds, 

roi.iri 

The  second  edition  of  the  Petition  of 
the  FiUgtish  Kouiaii Catholics  coruidered: 
a  charge  dclivcri'rl  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Dioccpc  of  Gloucester,  at  the  triennial 
visitation  in  June  1810.  By  George 
Isaac  liutiiingford,  D.D.  F.K.S.  8vo.  *2s. 

letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political 
Teiuts  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy. 

Heinarks  on  some  Poptilar  Principles 
ami  Notions,  humbly  aildressetl  to  his 
Koy.ll  Hi^hntss  the  Prince  lU'geiit.  By 
the  R'*v.  Josiah  Thomas,  M.  .A.  in  one 
volume  8to.  ds,  boards. 

Dbservutious  on  Lieutenant  Co'oiiel 
MalcotiiPs  publication,  relative  to  the 
disturbance  s  iu  the  Madras  army  ;  con- 
lainiux  a  refutation  of  the  opinions  of 
that  Officer,  frtun  the  evitlence  of  the 
papirs  laid  before  Pat  llaiiient:  Svo.  8s. 
Cd.  sewed. 

THEOLOCr. 

A  familiar  Rxpo.s«tion  of  the  Collects 
of  the  C'hurcii  of  Riiglaud,  by  way  of 
(|uestion  and  answer.  l‘2ino.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

Remarks  on  th.e  Bishop  of  l.iucolii’s 
charge,  delivered  to  the  Ckrgy  of  his 
Diocest'  1812.  By  John  Dsiiey,  D.D. 
F.S.A.  Is.  oJ. 

Christian  Morals.  By  Hannah  "More. 
2  vols.  K\o.  12s. 

With  uu  elegant  Frontispiece,  the 
Piltjriiiiage  of  Tiu-ophiius  to  the  City 
of  God,  8vy.  7s.  dJ.  boards. 


LRRATA. 

P.  1217.  last  line,  of/er  some  rear/ degree. 

1  1  1 '73.  I .  IS. /o'*  actual  rend  active. 

, .  1283.  1.  9.  ^ur  Thor  and  VA'oden  read  H«‘sus  and  Taratiii, 

CORK  RSPON  DKNCE. 

'  ^  *i*'*^*  nnder  the  iiuaYoidnble  necessity  of  omitting  in  this  Nuinber 

^ '•bich  it  W1H  intended  to  intdude.  Critiques  on  Wofwlfall’s  Jnuiyt^ 
S  Per  ton  uf  Chritt^  Hebei’s  Poems,  Grattan’s  Sprechet^  Meikle’s  He’nmns, 

^  ’  J  Wrangh sill’s  .Saferiogi  of  the  Primlioe  Martyrs,  Nichols’s 

m  ery  dfifcaotes,  Jfc.  dfc.  iray  be  cxpccUd  in  the  Number  for  Fcbrttary. 


IN  compliance  with  a  wish,  which  appears  to  he  \cry  p 
nerally  entertained  by  the  readers  of  the  Kclectic  Review,  ^ 
Condnetors  have  been  induced  to  make  a  slight  departure  fr| 
their  accustomed  plan — or  rather,  to  extend  still  further  tiie 
avowed  principle  of  selection — by  excluding  trom  their  pag; 
the  minor  articles,  whicli  an*  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  andcoi 
fining  thenisolves  more  strictly  to  works,  whieh  are  calculat 
to  interest,  instruct,  or  inthicncc  tlic  public  mind.  It  hasb« 

urged,  that,  of  the  publications  which  are  fortuitously  asiea 
bled  at  the  close  of  a  monthly  Journal,  the  greater  portion 
U!ideniably  worthless  and  obscure  :  that  the  minority,  of  l)etj 
character  and  higher  pretensions,  must,  necessarily,  be  degrade 
by  the  society  into  which  they  are  thmwn;  and,  more  thi 
all,  that  the  brief,  ora<'idar  decisions  there  pronounced,  hoi 
ever  sound  and  impartial,  can  never  give  full  satisfaction,  b< 
cause  they  can  at  best  be  received  as  the  duia  ot  an  iinkuoi 
synod,  unsupported  either  by  example  or  by  proof. 

While,  however,  the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  R( 
view,  very  willingly  yield  to  the  sense  of  its  supporter 
in  ad)olishing  what,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  is  vievt 
ill  the  light  of  an  invidious  scale  of  merit,  they  arebjj 
means  disposed  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  to  oe 
lect  their  parampunt  duty — the  guardianship  of  the  Pre^ 
in  favour  of  an  eager  and  ostentatious  display  of  origio 
discussion.  'fheir  work  will  still  he  a  review  of  books,! 
well  as  of  subjects  :  and  by  the  change  now  adopted  will,  tbi 
think,  assume  a  distinct  character;  in  point  of  pian^  at  let 
eiiihracing  the  advantages,  and  avoiding  the  inconvc: 
ences,  altachiitg  to  the  current  monthly  and  quarterly  Jouroa 

But,  whatever  alterations  tlie  work  may  receive  in  its  pi 
grcM,  its  leading  olijccts,  the  Conductors  trust,  willhefoa 
iiiinlterahly  the  same.  To  promote  the  highest  inicrcstn 
maiikiud — to  defend  and  explain  the  great  truths  of  div’u 
Uevclaiion — to  vindicate  the  principles  of  civil  and  religia 
lib<*riy — to  make  literature  the  coiiip  inion  of  religion,  anJi 
the  ntteniion  of  Christians,  rather  upon  the  essential  pointii 
their  agreement,  than  on  their  sligliier  shades  of  ditFcrence- 
sucti  v\ere  the  purposes,  which  the  Kclectic  Review*  was  origi* 
ally  intended  to  answer,  and  only  so  long  as  it  continual 
keep  these  purposes  in  sight,  do  the  Conductors  wish  it  to  i 


perpetuated,  'fhey  would,  however,  he  wanting  in  gni 
tude,  were  they  to  omit  this  occasion  of  expressing  lb*! 
acknowledgements,  for  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approb 
lion  they  iiave  received,  from  quarters  wherti  approi)«4 
was  ol  most  value,  and  for  the  liberal  siqiport  which  thewoj 
LiS  exp-Ticnccd  from  tlie  public  at  large — a  support,  wM 
is  the  luvMO  encouraging,  as  no  uiiwoi  thy  arts  have  been 
secure  it  ;  and  as  it  has  been  the  spontaneous  award  of 
whose  iiiiiuls  were  least  likely  to  be  contracted  by  the  iuHuc?^ 
of  prejudice  or  party. 


